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INTRODUCTION 


Has  not  Mr  Locke  already  sufficiently 
established  the  non-existence  of  innateness  ? 
This  is  the  first  question  that  will  naturally 
suggest  itself  to  the  generality  of  readers ; 
and5  therefore,  before  we  proceed  farther,  we 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  ourselves  to  answer  it 
to  their  satisfaction.  Mr  Locke  s labours 
were  more  particularly  directed  to  the  solo 
version,  in  general,  of  innate  principles  and 
ideas;  our  work  is  written  against  a com- 
monly received  opinion  of  the  original  supe- 
riority of  one  intellect  over  another.  Against 
this  doctrine,  little  is  directly  advanced  bv 
Mr  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
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derstanding : the  following  paragraph,  how- 
ever, will  be  recollected  in  his  work  on  edu- 
cation : — 

“ I think  I may  say  that  of  all  the  men  we 
(C  meet  with,  nine  parts  out  of  ten  are  what 
“ they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by 
“ their  education.  It  is  that  which  makes 
the  great  difference  in  mankind.  The  little 

CJ 

“ or  almost  insensible  impressions  on  our  ten- 
“ der  infancies,  have  very  important  and  last- 
6C  ing  consequences ; and  there  it  is,  as  in  the 
“ fountains  of  some  rivers  where  a gentle 
“ application  of  the  hand  turns  the  flexible 
“ waters  into  channels  that  make  them  take 
“ quite  contrary  courses ; and  by  this  little 
“ direction  given  them  at  first  in  the  source, 
“ they  receive  different  tendencies,  and  arrive 
“ at  last  at  very  remote  and  distant  places.7’ — - 

Octavo  edit . of  Locke' s Works > 
p.  1 and  2 of  the  Essay . 
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Even  in  this  passage  the  profound  meta- 
physician speaks  with  the  greatest  doubt  and 
hesitation ; he  considers  this  as  a mere  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  not  of  proof ; and  unless  we 
can  believe  that  ten  men  out  of  every  bundl  ed 
. are  ideots,  a supposition  which  has  by  no 
means  facts  for  its  foundation,  lie  was  not 
entirely  an  advocate  for  original  mental  equa- 
lity. Taking  it  for  granted,  however,  that 
by  this  sentence  capacity  and  genius  had  been 
proved  to  be  the  offspring  of  circumstances, 
the  continuance  of  the  contrary  opinion  de- 
mands that  that  doctrine  should  be  supported 
and  reiterated. 

In  an  essay  upon  such  a subject,  and  in 
taking  such  a line  of  argument,  the  author 
may  nevertheless  be  deemed  by  some  foolish 
and  trifling,  and  by  others  daring  and  pre- 
sumptuous. But  whatever  may  be  the  ideas 
of  the  reader  as  he  proceeds,  I hope  he  will 
at  least  indulge  me  with  a patient  attention 
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to  the  conclusion,  in  order  that  I may  not  he 
prejudged,  or  condemned  without  an  impar- 
tial perusal.  The  rather  will  my  wish  be  re- 
garded, when  I assure  those  whose  considera- 
tion I shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  merit,  that 
I have  not  committed  to  paper  these,  I fear, 
too  unconnected  observations,  with  any  desire 
of  entering  upon  an  useless  argument  on  ver- 
bal distinctions,  but  with  the  most  earnest  ex- 
pectation that  I may  arrive  at  the  truth,  or 
direct  others  in  its  pursuit,  at  once  the  true 
tests  and  legitimate  objects  of  philosophy. 

In  this  age  of  literature  no  apology  will  be 
necessary  for  sending  another  work  into  the 
world— for  adding  to  the  heap  which  some 
may  imagine  already  too  largely  accumulated; 
the  evil  corrects  itself ; though  numerous  the 
volumes  which  seek  the  public  approbation, 
small  indeed  is  the  number  selected  as  friends, 
companions,  or  instructors ; some  are  read, 
admired,  and  forgotten ; some  are  examined 
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and  rejected,  but  still  remembered  as  the  pro 

*/  ^ 

pagators  of  principles  to  be  avoided,  or  called 
up  to  contribute  to  the  merriment  of  convivial 
societies,  and  to  excite  the  spleen  of  the  flut- 
tering wasps  whom  scandal  acknowledges  as 
her  retainers;  and  many,  too  many,  are  suf- 
fered to  sink  unperused  into  oblivion.  Of  the 
last  class  there  have  been  some  which  deserv- 
ed a better  destiny ; but  time  makes  amends 
for  the  fault  which  the  wide  extension  of 
knowledge  has  occasioned.  Reason  resumes 

the  seat  whence  she  had  been  thrown  by  pre- 

✓ / 

]udice  or  caprice,  and  the  work  widen  has 
been  sold  for  waste  paper,  or  Said  for  years 
untouched  amidst  dust  and  sermons,  has  been 
esteemed  by  the  same  public  which  once 
deemed  it  unworthy  of  its  price.  The  author 
hopes  he  will  not  be  of  the  first  of  the  classes 
he  has  enumerated,  and  he  would  rather  be 
thrown  unheeded  amongst  the  third,  than 
submit  to  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  second, 
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Iii  the  publication  of  this  volume,  fame  is 
not  his  object;  though  when  popular  applause, 
or  the  kind  reception  of  the  learned,  may 
raise  an  author  to  celebrity,  who  is  there  that 
can  reject  the  laurel  which  is  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  one,  or  would  disdain  the 
merited  panegyric  of  the  other  ? If  philosophy 
can  own  such  a votarv,  no  man  can  acknow- 
ledge  him  as  a brother,  and  he  must  be  either 
superhuman,  or  possessed  of  the  soul  which 
animates  the  meanest  reptile  in  creation.— 
His  only  desire,  as  he  has  said  before,  is  to 
ascertain  the  truth  ; to  have  established  firmly 
the  veracity  of  his  doctrine  or  its  falsity,  and 
if  this  essay  should  gain  him  any  portion  of 
the  world's  consideration,  he  will  not  despise 
it,  though  he  only  seeks  it  as  inseparable  from 
the  fulfilment  of  that  desire. 

An  ambition  for  paradoxical  investigation 
lias  been  stigmatised  as  one  of  the  banes  of 
true  philosophical  enquiry ; but  this  is  only  a 
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reasonable  conclusion  wlien  the  word  paradox 
is  taken  in  a sense  which  can  never  with  pro- 
priety be  assumed;  for  truth,  however  con- 
trary to  the  modes  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
the  world,  is  truth  notwithstanding ; and  the 
man  who  even  sacrifices  a life  in  subverting 
and  overthrowing  vulgar  errors  and  supersti- 
tions, is  an  enemy  to  no  part  of  mankind,  but 
to  those  who  are  inimical  to  themselves.— 
Some  men  think  they  do  right  in  supporting 
the  opinions  of  ages,  for  what  has  so  long 
withstood  the  test  of  time  cannot  be  falla* 
cious  ; and  others,  from  their  having  demon- 
strated the  folly  of  one  or  two  dogmas  of 
their  ancestors,  consider  themselves  justified 
in  declaring  their  knowledge  and  precepts  to 
have  been  totally  erroneous.  Neither  course 
can  be  the  right  one ; except  that  sometimes 
an  argument  may  be  deduced  from  the  cus- 
toms or  sayings  of  the  ancients,  it  is  best  that 
truth  should  stand  on  its  own  foundation, 
even  if  all  the  institutions  of  the  universe 
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should  be  hurled  to  the  earth  by  its  attain- 
ment. 

It  is  not  the  author’s  wish  to  consider  the 

sentiments  of  the  world  in  general  as  untrue ; 

on  the  contrary,  he  will  endeavour  as  much  as 

* ' 

possible  to  reconcile  them  to  the  propositions 
he  defends ; but  if  any  variation  or  irrecon- 
eileable  contradiction  should  occur,  nations 
and  individuals  must  declare  themselves  to 
have  been  in  the  wrong,  rather  than  that 
truth  should  stoop  to  the  correction  of  their 
interests  or  prejudices.  Truth  is  in  itself  un- 
changeable, but  the  paths  that  lead  to  it  are 
innumerable.  It  is  hard  to  find,  but  when 
discovered,  men  are  convinced  that  their 
search  has  been  successful.  If  we  can  con- 
ceive a figure  with  sides  that  are  almost  count- 
less, we  may  imagine  truth  to  be  on  one  of 
them;  every  side  is  deceitful  but  that  of  truth, 
and  when  that  is  attained,  no  man  can  be  long  * 
er  the  creature  of  deception.  Thus,  amongst 
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the  multitude  of  controversies  with  which 
mankind  have  been  perplexed,  the  disputants 
on  both  sides  might  often  be  perceived  to  be 

i 

converging  to  one  common  point ; as  they 
travel,  they  quarrel  about  the  propriety  of 
their  direction,  and  when  each  arrives  at  what 
he  considers  the  place  of  his  destination,  he 
is  astonished  to  meet  in  fellowship  with  his 
antagonist.  But  short-sighted  mortals  too 
frequently  forget,  or  are  blind  to  their  con- 
clusions, wdiile  they  waste  their  strength  on 
trivial  differences,  with  demoniac  malignity. 
Almost  all  parties  allow  something  which  is 
necessary  to  our  doctrine;  but  in  the  eager- 
ness of  contradiction,  they  neglect  to  pursue 
that  something  to  the  end.  Much,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  yet  to  be  learned  in  the  art  of  remov- 
ing prejudices ; for  the  means  which  are  em- 
ployed in  eradicating  them  from  some,  are  the 
foundation  of  the  most  inveterate  in  others. 
The  failure  of  many  to  convince  a wandering 
people  of  their  errors,  has  been  too  often  oc- 
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casioned  by  a neglect  to  consider  every  train 
of  circumstances  under  the  delusive  influence 
of  which  they  acted.  The  same  medicine 
which  will  cure  a violent  disorder  in  one  man, 
will  produce  it,  or  prolong  its  devastations,  in 
another  ; and  therefore  it  is  necessary,  as  well 
for  philosophers  as  physicians,  to  examine  the 
particular  constitutions  of  those  whom  they 
expect  to  cure  or  amend. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  reflect  upon  this 
observation,  will  easily  perceive  that  it  is  not 
possible,  by  so  short  an  essay,  to  convince 
those  who  are  yet  mentally  the  pupils  of  the 
nursery,— those  whom  the  narrowness  of  their 
information  have  deceived  into  an  idea  that 
they  have  examined  a question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, whilst  they  have  only  dwelt  with  attention 
the  side  to  which  they  were  attached  by  origi- 
nal prepossessions.  To  weigh  impartially  the 
arguments  by  which  any  doctrine  is  supported, 
is  more  difficult  than  is  generally  supposed; 
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and  therefore  I shall  think  myself  particularly 
fortunate,  if  I only  ensure  a calm  and  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  my  subject. 


I hope  I shall  be  found  to  have  written  no- 
thing without  its  effect,  in  the  essay  on  appa- 
ritions.  The  usage  of  names  and  ideas  have 
been  repeatedly  urged  as  arguments  for  the 
truth  of  the  hypotheses  to  which  they  belong- 
ed. The  appearance  of  ghosts  has  been  al- 
leged to  he  certain  from  the  existence  of  the 
word,  and  the  devil  has  been  confidently  prov- 
ed to  be  no  descendant  of  the  great  Arimanes, 
from  the  dissimilitude  of  his  title.  1 hope 
none  of  my  readers  approach  me  with  these 
idle  notions ; if  such  have  taken  possession 
of  their  imagination,  it  would  be  as  well  that 
they  should  not  meddle  with  discussion,  for 
where  the  mind  is  under  the  bondage  of 
such  cobwebs  of  iron,  no  question  can  be  be- 
neficially discussed. 
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, It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  hu- 
man mind  was  already  so  far  freed  from  su- 
perstition, that  such  a dissertation  was  entire- 
ly unnecessary.  But  it  is  surprising  that  not- 
withstanding all  the  exertions  of  philanthropic 
investigation  to  prove  their  non-existence, 
every  country  church  yard  has  its  ghost,  and 
many  a northern,  not  to  say  southern  castle, 
which  the  good  inhabitants  thought  it  sacri- 
lege to  modernize,  yet  possesses  its  haunted 
chamber,  its  flitting  lights,  and  midnight  rust- 
ling. The  evil  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by 
the  neglect  of  the  parents,  who  were  convin- 
ced, to  teach  their  conviction  to  their  children ; 
a duty  which  they  considered  beneath  their 
own  notice,  and  lit  only  to  he  fulfilled  by  those 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  immediate  care 
°f  their  education.  Superstitions  in  general 
are  extremely  fascinating  from  some  direc- 
tions, though  from  others  gloomy,  forbidding, 
and  dangerous  ; and,  therefore,  whilst  the  tu- 
tor is  endeavouring  to  remove  them,  he  should 
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paint  in  colours  if  possible  equally  attractive, 

/ * » 

all  the  advantages  of  a mind  undisturbed  by 
fears  of  visionary  intrusion ; he  should  shew 
his  pupil  a strong  picture  of  the  time  when  hu- 
man nature  grovelled  under  the  yoke  of  men- 
tal despotism,  and  contrast  it  with  some  hap- 
py period  when  it  shall  bear  down  every  ob- 
stacle that  opposes  its  victorious  progress. 
Into  the  minds  of  those  who  may  be  yet  un- 
taught, no  idea  of  supernatural  visitations 
should  be  inculcated,  and  instead  of  frighten- 
ing into  compliance  by  threatening  the  appear- 
ance of  a monster,  the  word  of  moderate  com- 
mand should  be  made  the  signal  of  instant 
obedience. 

These  hints  I have  thought  it  necessary  to 
lay  down,  independent  of  the  essays  on  which 
the  reader  is  now  entering.  He  who  peruses 
them,  will,  I hope,  think  himself  not  unim- 
proved  by  the  portion  of  his  time  they  have 
occupied ; if  not  in  reading  them  for  the  first 
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time,  in  confirming  what  he  has  seen  or 
thought  before ; if  not  in  believing  them  cor- 
rect, in  reflecting  that  he  has  the  happiness 
of  possessing  a more  complete  knowledge  and 
more  accurate  information.  These  observa- 
tions may  also  apply  to  the  essays  themselves; 
for  if  in  them  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  dis- 
covered, the  repetition  of  what  was  old  from 
one  who  believed  it  to  be  in  many  instances 
entirely  novel,  will  collaterally  establish  what 

was  before  dubious  and  controverted ; if  there 

* 

is  any  thing  before  unknown,  the  author  is 
sufficiently  gratified  in  being  the  means  of  its 


The  essay  on  capacity  and  genius,  was  sug- 
gested by  an  observation  on  the  liberality  of 
the  sentiment,  from  the  wife  of  a gentleman 
whose  discoveries  may  be  said  to  have  produ-  ■ 
ced  a new  eera  in  mathematics ; and  I hope 
the  goodness  of  the  intention  will  sufficiently 
excuse  the  indifference  of  the  execution* 
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The  enquiry  respecting  apparitions  was  ori- 
ginally written  and  read,  but  in  an  Unfinished 
and  unconnected  state,  as  a college  exercise. 


AN 


'ESSAY 

ON 

• 

CAPACITY  AND  GENIUS* 


BEFORE  we  commence  our  observations 
on  capacity,  a few  words  on  general  innate- 
ness  may  be  necessary;  for,  supposing  it 
proved  that  all  the  common  powers  are  ac- 
quiree, it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  in  favor 
of  an  innate  superiority.  That  they  are  ac- 


quired, we  shall  endeavour  to  demonstrate; 
but,  in  case  our  positions  should  be  found  to 


be  insecure,  we  shall  proceed  to  reason  upon 
the  superiority,  as  if  they  were  innate. 


Considerable  stress  has  been  laid  upon  a 
difference  between  innate  principles  and  ideas; 
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intended,  no  doubt,  after  the  great  overthrow 
of  innatism  by  Mr.  Locke,  as  an  excuse  for 
the  reproduction  of  such  absurdities.  When 
Mr.  Locke  said  that  there  could  be  no  innate 
principles,  because  there  were  no  innate  ideas, 
he  had  great  reason  to  consider  his  argument 
as  unanswerable ; but  this  was  not  the  opi- 
nion of  those  prize-fighters  of  literature  who 
believe  nothing  incapable  of  confutation. — - 
They  said  that  the  philosopher  had  mistaken 
propositions  for  principles,  and  they  sung 
their  own  peean  without  defining  the  prin- 
ciples they  defended.  The  moral  sense  is  one 
of  their  assumptions,  which,  were  we  disposed 
to  investigate  it  from  creation,  we  might 
prove  to  be  ideal,  from  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil  being  discovered  by  Adam  acci- 
dentally. But  to  proceed  by  another  me- 
thod : might  it  not  be  expected  that  such  an 
innate  moral  principle  would  save  new-born 
children  from  an  imputation  of  total  igno- 
rance ? But  does  not  the  child,  when  atten- 
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tion  is  excited,  grasp  at  the  candle,  the  red- 
hot  poker,  and  in  short  at  every  bright  object, 
whether  harmless  or  injurious  ? Does  not, 
then,  the  being  burnt,  or  otherwise  injured, 
constitute  the  original  distinction  between 
good  and  evil ; and  if  so,  where  are  good  and 
evil  to  be  found,  except  in  social  intercourse  ? 
If  I tell  a falsehood,  it  is  wrong,  because  my 
neighbour  of  whom  I told  it  may  be  injured 
by  it  in  reputation  ; if  a man  neglect  going  to 
church,  his  conduct  is  improper,  because  his 
friends  and  neighbours  think  it  sinful,  and  in- 
jurious to  religion  and  morality.  And  have 
not  nations,  immense  tracts  of  country,  held 
customs  sacred,  of  the  impropriety  of  which 
they  had  no  conception,  but  which  to  us  w ould 
be  revolting  to  every  principle  of  common 
sense,  religion,  and  humanity  ?*  Nay,  if  a 

'*  Mr.  Locke  has  dwelt  sufficiently  on  this  subject  3 I only 
mentioned  it  here,  because  some  of  the  nations  have  been 
proved  to  exist,  which  were  said,  when  he  wrote,  to  be  nothing 
more  than  argumentative  fabrications. 
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man  should  live  alone  in  a wild  forest,  how 
could  he  know  what  was  best  or  worst  to  be 
done  in  every  action  innately,  when  most  of 
what  is  best  or  worst  proceeds  from  the  insti- 
tution and  practice  of  society  ? 

Still  I cannot  but  consider  Mr.  Locke’s  ar- 
gument as  unanswered;  for  can  a man  think 
without  having  ideas,  and  when  he  does  think 
first,  are  his  reflections  upon  any  principle  ? 
Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  neither 
principles  nor  ideas  are  innate,  what  innate- 
ness can  be  possessed  by  tire  intellect  ? What 
is  mind,  but  the  thinking  principle;  and  what 
is  the  thinking  principle,  but  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion, almost  indefinitely  modified  ? My  oppo- 
nents may  alledge  that  this  leaves  no  line  of 
distinction  between  thought  and  what  they 
may  designate  the  principle  of  thinking ; what 
they  consider  to  be  the  latter,  however,  I call 
the  substratum  : the  title  of  thinking  principle 
for  the  foundation  of  ideas,  must  be  inconsist- 
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cut  with  propriety;  for  whatever  thinks  not, 
though  it  he  the  ground -work  of  thought, 
should  never  be  confounded  with  the  property 
of  cogitation.  When  we  speak  of  a man, 
whose  greatness  of  mind  has  made  him  re- 
markable ; are  not  his  actions  and  ideas  the 
subjects  of  our  praise  or  emulation  ? We 
never  extol  any  hidden  origin  of  eminence  ; 
what  is  before  our  eyes,  or  presented  to  our 
minds,  alone  occasions  our  commendation  or 
dislike.  The  substratum,  then,  is  the  name 
we  give  to  the  principle  of  thought,  not  the 
thinking  principle ; the  latter  can  only  he  the 
Deity,  the  great  mover  of  the  universe,  and 
can  never  have  existence  in  mere  formations 
of  perishable  earth.*  The  substratum  we 

suppose  to  be  an  internal  mirror  of  the  senses. 

✓ 

open  to  every  impression  ; a certain  number 

* The  difference  between  this,  and  the  principles  for  the 
existence  of  which  the  innatists  contend,  is  easily  perceptible. 
That  such  a substratum  must  exist,  no  one  can  deny  5 it  is 
only  some  similarity  betwixt  it  and  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  the 
foundation,  that  is  the  subject  of  disputation. 
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o t impressions  form  the  intellect,  which  is 
modified  indirectly  by  circumstances,  and  di- 
rectly by  education.  They  that  imagine  the 
mind  to  be  any  thing  else,  must  suppose  the 
innate  existence  of  ideas  : there  are  many, 
however,  who  assert,  that,  except  that  it  is  in 
a dormant  state,  the  mind  of  the  new-born 
infant  is  the  same  as  when  exercised ; that  it 
is  like  the  string  of  a violin,  existing',  though 
it  does  not  vibrate.  But  there  is  something- 
deficient  in  this,  as,  in  such  a subject,  there 
must  be  in  all  metaphorical  explanations. — - 
The  string  of  any  instrument  is  perceptible, 
though  it  be  not  played  upon,  but  the  mind 
remains  unknown  till  it  is  exerted.  All  that 
we  can  write  upon  this  mysterious  and  awful 
subject,  might  be  summed  up  in  one  observa- 
tion; that  man  possesses,  shortly  after  birth, 
an  adaptation  of  his  senses  to  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  from  the  varieties  of 
this  adaptation,  the  intellect  is  produced.- — 
How  it  is  produced,  is  a question  which  divi- 
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nity  alone  could  expound ; for  betwixt  cir- 
cumstances and  the  substratum,  there  is  no 
natural  connexion,  and  it  is  only  explicable 
by  a reference  to  the  omnipotent  and  eternal 
cause  of  all  creation. 

This  connexion  equally  puzzles  those  who 
deny  the  possibility  of  innateness  and  those 
who  are  its  supporters;  but,  however  ready 
we  might  be  to  leave  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  to  the  discretion  of  the  reader,  as  the  in- 
natists  are  determined,  and  verbose,  or,  as 
they  would  term  it,  argumentative , we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  enter  a little  further  upon  their 

i ( 

doctrine.  One  of  the  great  arguments  for  the 
innateness  of  something  like  mind,  is,  that 
thought  must  have  existed  previous  to  its  ex- 
ercise. This  is  an  argument  drawn  only  from 
comparison ; but  the  human  mind,  as  Mr. 
Hume  has  said  of  the  universe,  “ is  an  object 
“ quite  singular  and  unparalleled;  no  other 
“ object  that  has  fallen  under  our  observation 


“ bears  any  similarity  to  it ; neither  it  nor 
cause  can  be  comprehended  under  any 
known  species.”  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
mind  did  not  exist  previous  to  its  exercise ; its 
existence  and  first  exercise  must  rationally  be 
one  and  the  same.  But,  if  man  does  not  al- 
ways think,  will  not  this  be  overthrown  ? 

Certainly  it  cannot ; as  well  might  it  be  ar- 
gued that  the  musical  string  was  the  same 
when  it  did  not  exist,  and  when  it  was  not 
piayed  upon.  Ain  I then  to  be  denied  cre- 
dence to  what  I have  advanced,  and  proved, 
as  far  as  it.  is  capable  of  proof,  because  the 
mind  is  incomparable  ? On  tins  around  alone 

o i 

ought  the  doctrine  of  innateness  to  he  totally 
disbelieved ; for  if  we  can  find  nothin «*  to 
which  the  human  mind  can  with  propriety  be 
compared,  is  it  reasonable  for  us  to  brm«>'  to- 
gether  all  things  incongruous,  inexplicable, 
and  absurd,  for  the  invention  of  a compari- 
son ? Let  philosophers  endeavour  to  explain 
to  me  the  mystery  of  eternity ; alas  ! they  are 
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foiled,  and  tbeir  comprehension  puzzled  and 
confounded.  They  compare  it  to  a circle;  but 
every  circle  is  made,' — every  circle  is  begun  and 
completed.  It  is  true,  a circle  made  by  a 
painter,  if  it  be  of  one  uniform  color  and 
thickness,  has  no  end  to  the  eve  of  a common 
observer;  but  another  painter  will  easily  guess, 
from  the  situation  of  the  canvas,  the  light, 
or  the  slightest  variation  of  the  pencil,  imper- 
ceptible to  every  other  person,  where  his  bro- 
ther artist  commenced  and  concluded  the  cir- 
cle. Supposing,  however,  that  the  metaphor 
is  correct,  and  that  the  rage  for  resemblances 
must  be  complied  with,  may  we  not  consider 
the  commencement  of  the  human  mind  as  cir- 
cular, and  indefinite  to  all  but  its  Creator?— 
That  it  must  commence  with  circumstances  is 
evident,  and  any  argument  to  the  contrary 
would  prove  it  to  be  eternal.  External  ob- 
jects create  attention,  which  by  education  is 
moulded  into  reasoning*  and  memory.  Thus 

O • 

far  we  have  opposed  the  doctrine  of  innate- 
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ness  ; but  if  even  that  were  proved  to  satisfac- 
tion, it  would  be  necessary  for  our  opponents 
to  demonstrate  that  circumstances  did  not  pro- 
duce the  difference  in  capacity. 

ON  CAPACITY. 

Supposing  all  mankind  to  possess  nothing 
more  originally  than  the  substratum  we  have 
described ; have  we  any  reason  but  from  ap  - 
pearances  to  imagine  any  primary  inequality  ? 
none  that  I can  discover ; and  is  it  not  plain 
from  the  universal  care  and  protection  of  the 
Creator,  that  no  man  was  originally  created 
superior  to  another  ? Nothing  can  disprove 
universal  equality,  but  arguments  deduced 
from  the  existence  of  a particular  Providence, 
which  would  at  once  bring  us  to  the  verge  of 
prophanity. 


Mr.  Locke  lias  said  that  the  human  mind 
was,  at  its  commencement,  like  a piece  of 
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white  paper,  or  a tabula  rasa,,*  pure  and  with- 
out impression.  Now,  it  that  tablet  were  at 

* This  comparison  of  the  mind  to  a tabula  rasa  has  been  ob- 
jected to,  as  it  does  not  properly  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
recurrence  of  ideas.  No  metaphorical  illustration  can  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  such  an  explanation  ; and  be  it  observed, 
we  scarcely  ever  make  use  of  metaphors  in  this  work,  except 
in  instances  which  had  given  occasion  for  them  in  situations 
much  more  glaring,  for  the  purposes  of  the  innatists.  We  will 
conceive,  then,  this  mirror  of  the  senses  to  be  of  a globular 
form,  at  first  unmarked,  continually  revolving,  and  always  pre- 
senting: that  which  the  mind  has  had  before  the  most  fre- 

CD 
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quently  in  its  presence.  But  we  think  the  objection  to  our 
first  comparison,  however  ancient  and  however  formidable,  is 
really  premature.  Human  knowledge  is  limited,  and  therefore 
it  is  said  the  mind  is  limited  in  its  pursuits  ; and  why  is  the 
mind  limited  ? Because  there  is  not.  an  infinitude  of  circum- 
stances for  the  operation  of  any  one  intellect.  The  tabula  rasa 
has  limits,  but  we  cannot  assign  them  till  we  know  that.no 
other  object  will  impress  itself  on  the  imagination.  In  fact, 
its  limits  are  the  cessation  of  circumstances  to  operate.  If 
they  were  more,  the  limits  would  be  larger  5 if  they  were  in- 
finite, the  tablet  would  be  unlimited.  That  object  which 
makes  the  deepest  impression,  i.  e.  which  has  been  the  most  fre- 
quently presented  to  the  mind,  is  easiest  remembered;  and 
that  which  is  impressed  but.  once,  except  it  be  something  very 
remarkable,  is  faintly  perceptible,  if  it  be  at  all  an  object  of  re- 
collection. Though  this  partakes  of  the  imperfection  of  all 
metaphors,  it  will  appear  to  every  observer  that  it  is  completely 
adapted  to  our  present  purpose,  and  is  less  liable  to  objection 
than  almost  any  other  we  could  have  adopted. 
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the  birth  unmarked  and  unimpressed,  even 
were  it  to  possess  some  inexplicable  embryo  of 
cogitation,  would  it  not  be  presumptuous  in 
us  to  say  how  fine  an  impression  it  was  capa- 
ble of  receiving,  or  how  long  that  impression 
would  remain  unobliterated  ? Though  we 
might  form  a tolerable  idea  of  the  capacity  of 
a particular  vessel  when  empty,  till  filled,  its 
exact  containing  power  could  not  be  ascertain- 
ed with  philosophic  certainty.  How  audaci- 
ous then  is  it  not  in  man,  to  assume  a sort  of 
divine  authority,  and  to  endeavour  to  prove 
that  one  person’s  capacity  when  he  was  ush- 
ered into  the  world  was  narrow,  and  another 
\ 

person’s  comprehensive  ! The  tolerable  and 
incomplete  admeasurement  of  the  capacity  of 
an  empty  vessel  may  be  urged  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  natural  superiority ; but  to  vary 
the  illustration:  suppose  two  vessels  left  in  the 
open  air,  by  chance,  or  by  no  matter  whom 
or  what,  both  having  the  same  dimensions, 
and  both  being  apparently  and  really  of  the 
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same  capacity,  and  conceive  tlie  branches  oi 
a tree  to  intervene  between  the  heavens  and 
one  of  them,  so  that  one  shall  be  filled  with 
Avater  when  it  rains,  and  the  other  shall  remain 
comparatively  empty ; surely  there  is  no  per- 
son so  foolish  as  to  consider  the  difference  in 
the  contents  of  these  vessels  a difference  in 
capacity  ! So  it  is,  however,  with  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind ; they  estimate  the  extent 
of  the  capacity  by  the  present  condition  of 
the  intellect,  without  considering  in  some  ca- 
ses the  immense  impediments  to  improvement, 
and  in  others  the  numerous  opportunities. 

j Bad  consequences  of  inna/ism. — This  is  a 
doctrine  which  will  lead  to  conclusions  the 
most  unchristian,  and  inimical  to  the  exist- 
ence of  civilized  society ; it  causes  man  to  dis- 
trust the  ability  of  his  fellow  creature,  and  to 
consider  him  incapable  of  improvement,  be- 
cause for  a while  unimproved ; it  has  a ten- 
dency to  relax  the  efforts  of  the  preceptor  in 
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bringing  to  perfection  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  his  pupils,  because  when  he  perceives 
all  present  means  of  effecting  his  purpose  un- 
availing, he  will  abandon  his  task  in  despair. 
How  many  are  there,  who,  taking  it  for  grant- 
ed they  have  no  capacity,  pursue  life  in  a 
course  of  dull  monotony,  whereas  they  might 
have  been  adding  to  their  own  enjoyments, 
and  increasing  the  happiness  of  all  around 
them  ? Does  not  then  the  doctrine  of  capa- 
city being  limited  to  particular  persons,  strike 
at  the  root  of  every  human  science,  and  de- 
stroy hope,  the  greatest  blessing  of  which  hu- 
man nature  is  susceptible.  But  all  the  dread  - 
ful  consequences  of  such  an  hypothesis  have 
not  been  enumerated.  By  being  made  more 
susceptible  of  happiness,  one  man  is  made 
happier  than  another  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  existence.  Is  this  consistent 
with  omnipotent  benevolence  ? It  makes  the 
Deity  a tyrant,  and  the  worst  of  tyrants  ; and 
when  ideas  of  the  despotism  of  the  Almighty 
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have  once  become  prevalent,  scepticism  lias 
obtained  over  the  soul  her  terrible  dominion ; 
atheism  has  drawn  the  sword  of  cruelty,  and 
thrown  open  the  flood-gates  of  the  blood  and 
misery  of  human  kind. 

Nothing  improper  in  our  doctrine . — Let  no 
man  imagine,  that,  because  I am  arguing  for 
the  position  that  the  most  ignorant  rustic  in 
creation,  had  he  fallen  into  different  circum- 
stances, might  have  become  the  poet,  the 
orator,  the  statesman,  the  commander,  or  the 
monarch,  that  I mean  to  produce  improper 
ideas  of  the  conduct  of  the  Deity,  in  having 
placed  us  in  the  spheres  in  which  we  move. 
If  men  had  not  various  appetites  and  passions, 
no  one  would  be  satisfied ; all  would  be  dis- 
organized and  unhappy.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible long  to  proceed  along  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, if  every  person  were  going  in  the  same 
path,  and  adopted  the  same  pace  and  the 
same  direction.  I wish  not,  as  things  are,  to 
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see  all  men  with  the  same  inclinations,  the 
same  rapidity  of  step,  or  similarity  of  busi- 
ness ; but  I desire  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
diversity  of  disposition,  the  difference  in  gait, 
and  the  variety  of  employment,  proceed  not 

i 

from  the  immediate  interference,  but  from  the 
secondary  influence  of  Providence.  The  pre- 
sent artificial  institutions  of  societv  render 

•/ 

different  tempers,  passions,  and  capacities, 
necessary  and  unavoidable;  but  there  have 
been  times  when  men  were  in  every  respect 
more  nearly  assimilated,.  Our  knowledge  is 
the  ephemeral  acquirement  of  a few  hundred 
years,  and  our  imagination  cannot  penetrate 

i 

much  farther  into  futurity.  That  society  is, 
as  it  shook!  permanently  exist,  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  determine.  Why  then  argue 
for  the  innateness  of  a difference  which  is  but 
temporary  and  circumstantial  ? Why  accuse 
us  of  arraigning  the  actions  of  omnipotence, 
when  we  only  connect  a part  of  them  with 
the  eternal  chain  of  universal  beneficence? 
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Those  who  contend  that  men  are  of  different 
original  formation,  cannot  go  beyond  the  nar- 
row conceptions  of  their  present  existence,  or 
the  fallacy  of  their  reasoning  would  be  per- 
ceptible to  themselves  ; bid,  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  doctrine  we  advocate,  the  Deity 
will  be  recognized,  not  as  the  feodal  governor 
and  wilful  creator  of  mankind,  but  as  the  be- 
nevolent and  necessary  parent  of  so  many 
emanations  from  his  own  essential  eternity. 

Instances  of  extraordinary  capacity * — Me  - 
thinks  I see  some  skilful  schoolmaster  sneer- 
ing  at  me,  and  attempting  to  convince  me  of 
the  folly  of  my  arguments,  by  what  he  will 
consider  unanswerable  facts, — the  different 
dispositions  of  his  scholars.  But  it  is  not,  he 


* IVe  have  not  in  this  part  of  our  essay  examined  any  cha- 
racters of  celebrated  men,  in  order  to  show  the  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances in  their  formation.  For  the  establishment  of  our 
arguments,  a sufficient  number  will  be  examined  towards  the 
conclusion  of  that  portion  of  our  treatise  more  immediately 
dedicated  to  genius. 
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should  remember,  that  all  men  have  the  same 
capacity,  that  I assert ; but  that  all  might 
have  had,  had  they  been  placed  in  circum- 
stances equally  advantageous.  There  are 
plants  which,  when  grown  in  a coal  mine, 
will  have  their  leaves  white,  instead  of  green. 
But  those  plants  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  same 
species  and  the  same  genus  with  others  which 
preserve  their  health  and  green  appearance ; 
and  who  is  there  so  foolish  or  so  obstinate, 
as  to  deny  that  they  would  have  had  the  same 
juices  and  the  same  color,  if  they  had  had 
the  same  advantages,  as  those  which  were 
prown  with  the  bene  (it  of  air  and  sunshine  ? 
A story  has  been  frequently  told  of  a young 
man  related  to,  or  protected  by,  a gardener 
to  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch,  which  has 
been  said  to  prove  beyond  a doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  superior  natural  capacity.  This 
young  person  was  met  by  the  Duke  himself 
with  Newton’s  Principia  in  his  hand,  seem- 
ingly highly  delighted  with  the  work,  and 
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appearing  to  understand  it  perfectly.  The 

asked  him  by 
whom  lie  had  been  taught  to  appreciate  and 
to  become  master  of  a book  so  difficult  and 
abstruse.  The  reply  was,  that  it  only  requi- 
red the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  to  under- 
stand it  !*  There  are  parts  of  this  relation 

* A schoolmaster  had  a scholar  whom  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  teach  even  the  first  rudiments  of  language.  The 
alphabet  was  to  him  an  insuperable  barrier.  When  every  other 
method  wras  ineffectual,  the  ingenious  tutor  had  recourse  to  a 
singular  expedient.  He  selected  a number  of  boys  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  a regular  gradation  in  point  of  size,  from  the 
smallest  upward.  The  smallest  he  named  Artful;  the  next  in 
height.  Bold;  the  next.  Careless ; the  fourth,  (the  stupid  scho- 
lar himself)  Dunce ; 'and  so  on  through  the  whole.  By  degrees 
the  boy  became  acquainted  with  his  playmates  under  their  new 
appellations ; in  time  he  assimilated  them  to  the  characters  of 
his  horn  book  5 and  when  once  he  had  crossed  the  rubicon,  he 
met  and  overcame  every  difficulty  with  an  ardour  and  ability  which 
was  as  surprising  as  his  original  stupidity.  This,  with  the  gene- 
ral assertion  that  some  boys  are  easy  and  some  difficult  to  in- 
struct, was  given  me  as  a proof  that  capacity  was  at  least  liable 
to  natural  unevenness.  But  this  falls  short  of  success,  as  will 
every  other  argument  of  a similar  origin.  We  have  not  a state- 
ment of  the  boy’s  early  life,  and  I doubt  not  but  some  accident 
had  contributed  to  cramp  his  first  intellectual  exertions,  though 
when  his  instructor  had  broke  the  boom  that  interrupted  his 
progress,  he  rushed  into  the  mental  ocean,  eager  and  unimpeded. 

C 2 


astonished  Duke  immediately 
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which  should  be  verified  before  they  are  be- 
lieved. We  have  no  proof  that  the  boy  did 
at  the  time  understand  the  book ; he  pretend- 
ed to  peruse  it ; it  might  have  been  a contri- 
vance to  gain  favor  or  preferment.  But  does 
the  story  sanction  the  conclusion  for  which  it 

i 

is  related  ? By  no  means  is  it  proved  that 
this  boy,  or  that  any  person  ever  attained 
pre-eminence,  without  an  adequate  education, 
either  from  accident  or  design.  But  sup- 
posing that  Newton's  Principal,  and  some 
introductory  mathematical  books,  had  mira- 
culously come  into  this  young  person’s  posses- 
sion, is  it  not  true  that  the  difficulty  in  most 
of  human  transactions  and  attainments  is  not 
so  much  in  themselves,  as  in  the  folly  of  those 
who  imagine  that  they  are  incapable  of  pur- 
suing  them,  or  in  the  prejudices  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  cannot  conceive  that  to  be  easily 
acquired,  which  was  so  long  and  so  difficult  in 
the  invention  ? When  not  encumbered  with 
a weight  of  evidence,  the  young  and  uncul- 
tivated mind  seizes  with  avidity  on  the  first 
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object  of  desire,  and  when  it  mixes  with  the 
opinions  of  the  world,  it  is  often  astonished 
to  discover  how  arduous  a task  was  that 
which  it  considered  an  amusement.  It  is  not 
the  real  perplexity  of  any  art  or  science  that 
prevents  genius  from  excelling,  so  much  as 
what  we  have  stated,  and  the  ideal  obstacles 
raised  by  the  interested  few  who  have  attain- 
ed the  goal  of  their  desires— the  fences  bv 
which  they  keep  others  from  the  honors  they 
would  enjoy  alone  and  undisturbed.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  such  an  anecdote  as  we  have  been 
relating ; or  if  any  man  could  be  found  who 
would,  it  would  be  improper.  If  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lives  of  celebrated  men 
were  more  detailed  by  their  writers,  the  false 
notions  of  innateness  would  disappear;  for 
the  idea  of  superior  capacity  appears  to  me  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  indolence  of  bio- 
graphers, as  an  excuse  for  the  want  of  more 
accurate  information. 
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We  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  progress  of  capacity,  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  gradual  advancement  in  life 
of  two  entirely  opposite  characters.  The 
one  is  employed,  when  young,  in  affairs 
of  husbandry,  by  a family,  who,  however 
meritoriously  they  may  fulfil  their  moral  and 
religious  duties,  rise  not  higher  in  human 
knowledge  than  is  necessary  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  possessions.  Accident  throws  a 
hook  in  his  way,  perhaps  a Newton’s  Prin  - 
cipia.  Pie  sees  what  opinion  his  companions 
entertain  of  it,  and  rejects  it  as  useless  and 
superfluous.  Pie  can  drink  the  village  beve- 
rage, and  tread  the  mazes  of  the  rural  dance 
as  well  as  his  fellow  laborers ; the  evening 
brings  him  to  the  can  and  rustic  song,  or  tale 
of  ghosts  and  witchcraft,  and  the  morning 
restores  him  vigorous  to  his  team.  By  and 
bye  lie  marries  Susan  or  Priscilla,  procures  a 
little  farm,  and  carries  corn  to  market,  and 
cattle  to  the  butcher,  as  his  ancestors  did  be- 
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fore  him.  Such  a man,  when  lie  has  advanced 
some  years  into  manhood,  is  the  same  in 
every  situation.  If  fortune  raise  him  beyond 
his  original  establishment,  the  husbandman 
is  predominant ; if  necessity  compel  him  to 
enlist,  and  he  survives  the  war,  however 
changed  his  complexion  or  his  dress,  circum- 
stance has  formed  his  intellect,  and  the  rough 
impression  of  education  is  indelible.  The 
other  commences  herd -boy  in  a family  of  the 
same  description.  A clergyman  of  the  parish, 
a bemevolent  and  scientific  man,  becomes  the 
friend  of  a young  son  of  the  farmer,  whom 
he  considers  of  a good  capacity , from  some 
unthinking  remark  with  which  he  happened 

i 

to  be  delighted,  and  which  was  by  accident 
ingenious.  He  instructs  him,  and  he  in- 
creases in  knowledge.  Our  young  herd  -boy 
perceives  the  attachment  of  the  parson,  and 
envies  the  condition  of  his  young  master. — - 
He  has  no  idea  of  capacity,  but  thinks  that 
what  one  man  does,  another  may  venture  to 
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attempt.  The  parson  discovers  him ; lends 
him  his  protection  and  assistance,  and  he  rises 
to  be  a great  mathematician  or  a profound 
philosopher.  Or,  perhaps,  the  farmer's  son 
enters  the  army ; he  follows  the  footsteps  of 
his  first  guide  in  the  path  of  knowledge ; and 
when  he  is  killed,  the  little  herd -hoy  mounts 
into  his  situation.  Here  is  the  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances evidently  displayed,  but  where  is 
there  any  proof  of  superior  capacity  ? 

r 

Those  who  suppose  the  existence  of  a natu- 
rally superior  capacity,  approach  too  nearly 
to  the  exploded  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  to  to- 
lerate what  they  profess  to  believe,  if  they 
would  trace  it  to  its  origin,  or  follow  it  to  its 
consequences.  Many  use  the  words  natural 
capacity,7  without  connecting  them  with  any 
idea,  but  a vague  notion  of  something  above 
common  humanity,  and  if  they  were  for  a mo- 
ment to  examine  their  own  expressions,  they 
would  retract  the  absurdities  which  in  ad  ver- 
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tency  alone  could  occasion.  It  was  singular 
enough  that  assertions  so  ridiculous,  required 
to  be  overthrown  by  the  erudition  and  under- 
standing of  a Locke ; but  how  must  mankind 
laugh,  or  rather  blush,  at  their  own  short- 
sightedness, when  they  behold  that  they  have 
been  supporting  a doctrine  that  is  even  more 
monstrous  and  absurd  than  that  of  innate 
ideas.  These,  the  old  philosophers  imagined 
every  man  to  possess ; but  the  doctrine  of  su- 
perior  natural  capacity,  pretty  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  new  ones,  pre-supposes  that  one 
man  is  possessed  of  a power  for  receiving  in- 
formation much  earlier,  and  in  greater  perfec- 
tion than  his  fellows  ;■ — taking  it  for  granted, 
as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  that  the  tablet 
of  the  mind  can  receive  a certain  large  and 
durable  impression,  before  they  have  become 
acquainted  with  either  its  extent  or  its  consis- 
tency. If  this  be  not  the  case,  what  do  the 
assertors  of  natural  capacity  mean  by  the  ex- 
pression ? Can  they  say  that  the  capacity  is 
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great,  before  they  have  known  it  exercised  ?— 
If  they  can,  then  is  it  possible  to  see  the 
faery  visions  of  the  painter  or  the  poet,  before 
the  one  has  perused  his  verses,  or  the  other 
touched  his  canvas  ! If  they  cannot,  then 
what  is  there  to  prove,  that  their  ideas  of  ca» 
pacity  are  not  founded  upon  the  false  supposi- 
tions of  monks  and  schoolmen,  who  conceiv- 
ed some  men  to  be  favored  with  a peculiar 
power  by  Providence,  because  they  knew  not 
the  circumstances  w hich  produced  the  actions 
that  distinguished  the  objects  of  their  admi- 
ration ? 

v/e  say  then,  that  all  sensible  children,  i.  e. 
ail  children  whose  senses  are  adapted  to  the 
operation  of  circumstances,  have  one  common 
capacity  for  receiving  ideas.  It  is  true  we 
have  seen  some  children  receive  ideas  earlier 
than  others,  appear  more  sprightly,  and  exhi- 
bit greater  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  which  they  are  spectators  : but  there  was 
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a prior  period,  at  which  all  children  were 
alike.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
rapidity  of  receiving  ideas,  in  the  first  few 
years  after  birth ; but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  any  two 
children,  from  the  moment  of  their  percep- 
tion, having  the  same  objects  before  them. — 

\ 

The  difference  of  objects  occasions  a differ- 
ence in  their  minds,  and  in  the  force  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  conceptions ; but  when- 
ever a number  of  children  have  for  any  length 
of  time  been  accustomed  to  congregate,  to 
hear  the  same  conversations,  and  to  be  the 
spectators  of  the  same  transactions,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  they  have  remained,  or  as 
they  have  been  of  the  same  age  when  they 
came  together,  so  will  their  ideas  become 
more  nearly  allied,  and  their  whole  conduct 
he  more  nearly  similar.  Familiar  phrases, 
singular  trains  of  ideas,  and  eccentric  habits, 
are  often  acquired  by  boys  at  school  in  such 
a manner,  that  persons  have  perceived  that; 
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they  were  educated  under  the  same  master, 
though  perhaps  they  never  before  met  or  as- 
sociated. 


What  is  capacity  ? — Capacity,  then,  is 
an  assistant  qualification  to  genius, — in  ge- 
neral, the  faculty  of  acquiring  that  mental 
nourishment  which  genius  knows  only  how  to 
apply.  We  shall  find,  on  examination,  that 
there  is  no  extraordinary  capacity,  falsely 
called  innate,  but  tnat  which  is  produced  by 
a peculiar  union  of  the  faculties  of  rea- 
soning and  memory.  These  faculties  are  pos- 
sessed hv  every  man  to  whose  education  com- 
mon attention  has  been  paid ; exercise  alone 
is  required  to  produce  that  peculiar  union, 
and  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  One  of 
these  collects  the  principal  or  the  whole  of 

Hie  ideas  which  are  presented  to  the  mind ; 

the  other  arranges  them,  rejects  those  which 
are  not  worth  preserving,  and  treasures  up 
those  which  are  Useful  or  uncommon.  Nu- 
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merous  instances  might  be  cited  of  persons 
who  have  had  the  faculty  of  memory  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  and  have  been  remarkable 
for  nothing  else  but  the  prostitution  of  their 
powers  to  unworthy  purposes.  It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  my  readers,  that  this 
man  could  count  all  the  words  spoken  at  a play, 
and  could  enumerate  all  the  letters  in  a book, 
sometimes  all  the  figures  in  an  arithmetic,  or 
that  that  could  read  all  the  signs  in  a street, 
and  then  detail  them  in  regular  succession.— 
Yet  such  a person  could  not  perhaps  have  pe- 
rused a single  page  with  pleasure  or  improve- 
ment ; or  could  leave  the  performance  of  a 
Garxick,  lamenting  only  that  he  failed  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  notes  which  issued  from 
the  orchestra  !*  Such  men,  however’  from 
long  habit  they  may  have  brought  their  me- 
mories to  a surprising  exactness,  cannot  be 
said  to  ha\e  a capacity  different  from  the  most 

* This  is  said  t0  have  happened  to  Jedediah  Buxton. 
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common  intellects,  because  their  reasoning 
faculties  remained  comparatively  unexercised. 
There  are  other  persons  to  whom  capacity 
may  be  said  to  be  equally  a stranger,  who  have 
no  memories.  Their  mnemonic  powers  hav- 
ing been  through  life  unused,  have  been 
through  life  altogether  imperfect;  and  if  they 
attempt  to  argue,  they  generally  reason  to 
their  own  confutation. 

i 

That  any  man,  then,  can  have  a good  me- 
mory, or  any  memory  innately,  seems  to  me  a 
palpable  absurdity ; for,  no  man  when  he  is 
bom  can  recollect  any  thing  that  happened 
previous  to  his  existence ; and  how  can  that, 
with  any  propriety,  be  called  innate,  which 
was  not  manifested,  till  circumstances,  by 
their  repetition,  caused  in  the  mind  of  the  in- 
fant, their  own  recurrence  to  himself,  and 
those  around  him  ? 

We  might  here  enter  at  considerable  length- 
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into  a consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  at- 
tention ; but  they  are  so  plainly  the  result  of 
circumstance  or  education,  accidental  or  de- 
signed, that  it  can  detract  nothing  from  our 
arguments  to  leave  them  to  the  examination 
of  our  readers. 

% 

But  what  need  can  we  have  to  attribute  to 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence  the 
faculties  of  reasoning  and  memory,  which 
may  have  been  produced  by  a collision  of  cir- 
cumstances not  singular  in  themselves,  though 
perhaps  strange  in  their  appearance  to  the 
mirror  of  the  senses  affected  by  them,  and  re- 
markable in  the  order  of  their  succession  i — 
The  universe  is  not  governed  by  partial  laws, 
or  regulations  which  are  different  i n different 
situations ; all  capacity,  i.  e.  all  memory  and 
all  reasoning,  is  given  by  nature,  or  it  is  the 
consequence  of  circumstances ; it  cannot  pro- 
ceed from  both ; and  if  we  find  no  evidence 
that  it  is  the  gift  of  nature,  and  have  fair  and 
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presumptive  proof  that  it  is  the  offspring  of 

„ ' N 

circumstance  and  education,  common  sense 
must  point  out  the  road  to  truth,  from  which 
none  can  be  led  astray,  hut  by  their  own 
thoughtless  folly  and  prejudices,  at  once  ob- 
stinate and  unreasonable. 

t 

Let  us  suppose  a few  children  secluded 

* 

from  the  world,  and  preserved  alive  by  mere 
instinct,  in  a state  of  total  ignorance ; let  us 
consider  them  running  wild  in  the  forest, 
their  only  provender  the  scanty  berry,  and 
the  raw  limbs  of  the  animals  their  swiftness 
may  outrun.  What  have  been  found  to  be 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  such  seclusion  ? 
Godlike  reason  cannot  exercise  the  functions 
she  has  never  fulfilled ; the  fear  and  ferocity 
of  the  brute  and  the  savage  are  combined ; 
the  music  of  human  speech  is  horribly  sup- 
planted by  the  yell  of  the  hysena;  nay,  in 
some  few  instances,  the  upright  dignity  of 
man  is  exchanged  for  the  posture  and  actions 
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of  the  bear  !*  Is  not  this  too  true  a demon- 
stration of  the  feebleness  of  man  when  Unas- 

* In  the  year  177 4,  a savage,  or  wild  man,  was  discovered 
by  the  shepherds  who  fed  their  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  forest  of  Yuary.  This  man,  who  inhabited  the  rocks  that 
lay  near  the  forest,  was  very  tall,  covered  with  hair  like  a bear, 
nimble  as  the  hisars,  of  a gay  humour,  and  in  all  appearance  of 
a mild  character,  as  he  neither  did  nor  seemed  to  intend  harm 
to  any  body.  He  often  visited  the  cottages,  without  ever  at- 
tempt ing  to  carry  off  any  thing.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  bread, 
milk,  or  cheese.  His  greatest  amusement  was  to  see  the  sheep 
running  and  to  scatter  them,  and  he  testified  his  pleasure  at 
this  sight  by  loud  fits  of  laughter,  but  never  attempted  to  hurt 
these  innocent  animals.  When  the  shepherds,  (as  was  frequent- 
ly the  case,)  let  loose  their  dogs  after  him,  he  fled  with  the  swift- 
ness of  an  arrow  shot  from  a bow,  and  never  allowed  the  do<rs 

O 

to  come  too  near  him;  One  morning  he  came  to  the  cottage  of 
some  workmen,  and  one  of  them  endeavouring  to  get  near  him 
and  catch  him  by  the  leg,  he  laughed  heartily,  and  then  made  his 
escape.  He  seemed  to  be  about  30  years  of  age.  As  the  forest 
in  question  is  very  extensive,  and  has  a communication  with 
vast  woods  that  belong  to  the  Spanish  territory,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  this  solitary  but  cheerful  Creature  had  been  lost  in 
his  infancy,  and  had  subsisted  on  herbs.” — Memoir  sur  les  tra- 
veller dans  les  Pyrenees  par  M.  le  Roy . Paris  1777. 

Peter,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Peter  the  wild  boy, 
lies  buried  in  this  church  yard,  opposite  to  the  porch.  In  the 
year  1725  he  was  found  in  the  woods  near  Hamelen,  a fortified 
town  in  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  wdien  his  majesty  George  I. 

with  his  attendants,  was  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Hertswold. 

Me  was  supposed  to  be  then  about  12  years  of  age,  and  had  sub- 

jy 
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sisted  by  the  species,  or  by  those  circum- 
stances which  are  inseparable  from  civiliza- 


sisted  in  these  woods  upon  the  bark  of  trees,  leaves,  berries.  Sec. 
for  some  considerable  length  of  time.  How  long  he  had  con- 
tinued in  that  wild  state  is  altogether  uncertain  j but  that  he 
had  formerly  been  under  the  care  of  some  person,  was  evident 
from  the  remains  of  a shirt  collar  about  his  neck  at  the 
time  when  he  was  found.  As  Hamelen  was  a town  where  cri- 
minals were  confined  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  it  was 
then  conjectured  at  Hanover  that  Peter  might  be  the  issue  of 
one  of  those  criminals,  who  had  either  wandered  into  the  woods 
and  could  not  find  his  way  back  again,  or  being  discovered  to 
be  an  ideot,  was  inhumanly  turned  out  by  bis  parents,  and  left 
to  perish  or  shift  for  himself.  In  the  following  year,  1726,  he 
was  brought  over  to  England.  #**■*•*  Notwithstanding 
there  appeared  to  be  no  natural  defect  in  his  organs  of  speech, 
after  all  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  with  him  he  could  never 
he  brought  ‘distinctly  to  articulate  a single  syllable,  and  proved 
totally  incapable  of  receiving  any  instruct  ion.”  ( North  Church 
parish  Register,  Hertfordshire.)  The  register  proceeds  to  give 
a long  and  particular  account  of  Peter’s  being  put  under  the 
care  of  various  .persons.  He  appeared  to  have  been  unable  to 
speak  to  the  very  last,  though  every  endeavour  was  made  for 
his  instruction.  He  danced  to  music,  however,  and  could  hum 
a tune.  For  a further  description  of  this  singular  being,  who 
lived  till  the  age  of  72,  I refer  my  readers  to  the  parish  Regis- 
ter, to  the  Annual  Register  (Dodsley’s)  for  1784  and  5,  and  to 
all  the  other  periodical  works  and  miscellaneous  collections  of 
that  period.  It  seems  that  he  was  generally  considered  to  be 
an  ideot,  though  his  countenance  bore  not  that  appearance. — 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  speak  when  he  was' 
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tion  ? How  striking  the  contrast ; liovv 
dreadful  the  degradation ! Where  are  all 


lost,  and  his  being  left  in  the  woods,  or  lost  there,  before  the 
organs  of  speech  were  exercised,  will  account  for  his  never  ar- 
riving at  a distinct  utterance  of  the  simplest  expressions.  That 
he  danced  when  he  heard  a tune,  till  he  was  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  and  it  proves  him  to  have 
been  no  ideot. 

This  is  further  evinced  by  the  account  of  a Mr  Burgess, 
transmitted  to  Lord  Monboddo,  and  inserted  by  him  in  his  an- 
cient Metaphysics,  by  which  it  appears  that  Peter  could  count 
twenty,  and  answer  various  questions  distinctly.— Paynes  Geo- 
graphical Extracts , p.  507. 

“ In  the  year  1731,  as  a nobleman  was  shooting;  at  Son ^i, 
near  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  he  saw  something  at  a distance 
in  the  water  which  he 'took  for  a couple  of  birds,  and  at  which 
lie  fired.  The  supposed  birds  avoided  the  shot  by  diving  in- 
stantly under  the  water,  and  rising  at  another  place,  they  made 
to  the  shore,  when  it  appeared  that  they  were  two  children 
about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  They  carried  ashore  with 
them  several  fishes,  which  they  tore  in  pieces  with  their  fore- 
teeth, and  swallowed  without  chewing.  As  they  were  going 
from  the  shore,  one  of  them  found  a rosary,  probably  dropped 
by  some  traveller,  at  which  she  testified  great  joy  by  scream- 
ing and  jumping  about.  In  order  to  keep  it  to  herself,  she 
covered  it  with  her  hand 5 but  her  companion,  who  perceived 
this,  gave  her  such  a blow  upon  the  hand  with  a sort  of  club, 
that  she  could  not  move  it.  With  her  other  hand,  however, 
she  struck  her  companion  in  return  such  a blow  upon  the 
head  with  a similar  club,  as  brought  her  to  the  ground  with 
■a  tout!  shriek.  The  victor  made  herself  a bracelet  with  the 
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your  innate  ideas  and  capacity  from  nature? 
Did  ever  a man;  or  a creature  like  these,  he- 


rosary,  but  she  still  had  so  much  pity  on  her  companion,  that 
she  covered  her  wound  with  the  skin  of  a fish  which  she  strip- 
ped off,  and  bound  it  up  with  a slip  of  the  bark  of  a tree. — 
They  then  parted.  The  girl  that  had  been  wounded  returned 
to  the  river,  and  was  never  after  seen ; the  other  went  to  the 

s 

village  of  Songi.  The  ignorant  people  were  frightened  at  her 

singular  appearance,  for  her  color  was  black,  and  she  had  on  a 

/ 

scanty  covering  of  rags  and  skins  of  animals.  They  set  a 
great  dog  at  her,  but  she  waited  his  attack  without  stirring 
from  her  place,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  within  reach,  gave  him 
such  a blow  on  the  head  with  her  club  as  laid  him  dead  on 
the  spot.  Unable  to  gain  admission  into  any  house,  for  every 
door  was  shut  against  her,  she  returned  into  the  fields,  climbed 
up  a tree,  and  there  took  her  repose.  The  Viscount  d’Epi- 
noy,  who  was  then  at  his  seat  at  Songi,  offered  a reward  to 
any  one  who  would  catch  this  wild  girl.  As  it  was  supposed 
she  would  be  thirsty,  a bucket  of  water  was  placed  under  the 
tree  to  entice  her  down.  On  awaking,  she  looked  cautiously 
around,  came  down  and  drank,  but  immediately  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the  tree,  as  if  she  thought  herself  not  otherwise 
secure.  At  length  she  was  allured  to  come  down  by  a woman, 
who  walked  under  the  tree  with  a child  in  her  arms,  and  offer- 
ed her  fish  and  roots.  When  she  had  descended,  some  persons 
lying  in  wait  seized  her,  and  conveyed  her  to  the  Viscount’s 
seat.  At  first  she  was  taken  into  the  kitchen,  where  she  fell 
upon  some  wild  fowl,  and  ate  them  up  before  the  cook  missed 
them.  A rabbit  being  offered  her,  she  immediately  stripped 
off  the  skin  and  devoured  the  flesh.  An  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing her  with  more  ease  was  now  obtained,  and  it  was  found 
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come  in  the  woods  where  he  existed,  a poet 
ora  philosopher?  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that 


Shat  the  black  color  of  her  skin  was  accidental;  for,  after  she 
had  been  repeatedly  washed,  her  naturally  fair  complexion  ap- 
peared. Her  hands  were  upon  the  whole  well  formed,  only 
the  fingers,  and  the  thumb  in  particular,  were  uncommonly 
strong,  which  was  undoubtedly  aserlbable  to  her  frequently 
climbing  trees,  as  she  would  swing  herself  from  one  to  another 
like  a squirrel.  The  Viscount  d’Ep'noy  delivered  her  to  the 
care  of  a shepherd,  recommending  him  to  he  extremely  atten- 
tive to  her,  under  a promise  of  paying  him  well  for  his  trouble. 
On  account  of  her  wildness,  she  was  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  shepherd's  beast.  It  cost  a great  deal  of  (rouble 
to  render  her  a little  tame.  She  was  very  dexterous  at  mak- 
ing holes  in  the  walls  or  roof,  and  would  creep  through  an 
aperture  so  small,  that  an  eye-witness  could  not  conceive  how 
it  was  possible.  Once  she  eloped  in  a severe  frost,  during  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  after  a long  search,  was  found  sitting 
on  a tree  in  the  open  fields.  Nothing  was  more  astonishing 
than  the  swiftness  and  agility  with  which  she  ran.  Though, 
latterly,  long  illness  and  want  of  exercise  diminished  her  speed, 
it  was  always  surprising.  She  did  not  take  long  steps  like 
other  people,  but  her  run  was  rather  a flying  trip,  which  was 
more  like  gliding  than  Walking.  Her  feet  moved  with  such 
quickness,  that  their  motion  was  scarcely  discernible.  Several 
years  after  she  had  been  caught,  she  was  capable  of  outstrip- 
pmg  wild  animals,  as  she  proved  to  the  Queen  of  Poland  in 
173",  for  being  taken  out  on  a hunting  party,  she  ran  after 
rabbits  and  hares  tiiat  were  started,  caught  them  presently, 
and  brought  them  to  the  Queen.  The  quickness  of  her  eye 
was  equally  astonishing.  In  a moment  she  could  look  every 
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one  has  shewn  himself  more  generally  com- 
municative, and  more  approaching  to  civiliza- 


way  round  her,  with  scarcely  turning  her  head,  which  was 
very  necessary  for  her  security,  and  procuring  her  food  in  her 
wild  state.  Both  tire  girls  used  to  spend  their  nights  on  trees. 
They  laid  down  on  a bough,  held  themselves  fast  with  one 
hand,  and  rested  their  heads  on  the  other.  In  this  situation, 
according  to  our  maiden’s  account,  they  slept  very  soundly. — - 
In  her  savage  state  she  had  no  language,  but  a sort  of  wild 
scream,  which  sounded  frightfully  when  she  was  in  anger,  and 
particularly  when  a stranger  attempted  to  take  hold  of  her. — 
Long  afterwards,  her  speech  had  something  wild,  abrupt,  and 
childish  f but  when  she  was  a little  civilized,  she  appeared  to 
be  a quick,  lively  girl.  There  was  nothing  from  which  she  was 
more  difficult  to  be  weaned,  than  eating  flesh  and  vegetables 
raw.  Her  stomach  could  not  bear  dressed  victuals,  so  that  she 
fell  into  one  disease  after  another,  though  raw  food  was  allow- 


ed her  occasionally.  Perhaps  the  change  was  attempted  with 
too  little  caution.  At  first  she  was. led  by  this  propensity  to 
play  some  laughable  tricks.  Once  the  Viscount  had  a great 
deal  of  company,  and  she  sate  at  table  with  them.  None  of 
the  thoroughly-dressed  and  high-seasoned  dishes  being  to  her 
taste,  she  started  up,  vanished  like  lightning,  filled  her  apron 
with  live  frogs  from  the  nearest  pool,  hastened  back,  and  be- 
stowed them  among  the  guests  with  a liberal  hand,  joyfully  ex- 
claiming, as  she  distributed  her  agreeable  present,  “ here, 
here,  take  some/’’  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  company 
were  delighted  with  the  frogs  hopping  all  over  the  plates  and 
dishes,  while  the  little  wild  girl,  astonished  at  the  slight  esti- 
mation in  which  they  seemed  to  hold  her  delicious  morsels, 
busied  herself  in  catching  the  frogs  that  leapt  about  the  floor. 
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lion  than  another ; but  that  is  to  be  account- 
ed for  from  the  difference  in  original  situa- 
tion, or  the  difference  in  the  time  or  age  at 
which  they  first  become  tenants  of  the  forest. 
One  has  been  born  in  the  woods,  or  abandon- 
ed there,  before  he  wras  properly  conscious  of 
his  existence ; another  has  lost  his  way  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  infancy,  or  has  been 
left  by  designing  villainy  a victim  for  destruc- 
tion. In  some,  the  difference  has  been  occa- 

and  replacing  them  on  the  table.  In  the  year  1732,  this  re- 
markable maiden  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Maria  le  Blanc. 
On  account  of  the  change  in  her  mode  of  life  she  was  often  ill, 
and  after  the  death  of  her  patron,  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
days  in  a convent. — How  this  child'’  continues  the  account, 
came  into  that  wild  state,  and  in  what  country  she  was  born, 
were  circumstances  which  could  never  be  known  with  certain- 
ty. It  was  conjectured,  however,  that  she  was  by  birth  an  Es- 
quimaux, and  brought  to  Europe  in  some  ship  5 for,  when  she 
nad  learnt  to  talk,  she  said  that  she  had  twice  crossed  the  sea  5 
gave  a description  of  boats,  resembling  those  of  the  Esqui- 
maux} and  once,  when  she  was  shewn  a series  of  delineations 
of  people  of  different  countries,  she  seemed  agreeably  surprised 
on  coming  to  that  in  which  the  Esquimaux  were  represented.’’ 

In  the  year  16*61,  a boy  was  found,  apparently  about  nine 
years  old,  in  a forest  in  Lithuania,  among  the  bears.  He  was 
well-made,  and  his  countenance  was  pleasing,  but  he  was  ex- 
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sloiieJ  from  their  havings  before  discovery, 
passed  the  period  at  which  every  intellect,  if 
suffered  to  follow  the  course  of  nature,  drops 
into  decay.  They  have  been  taught  to  speak, 
and  to  pursue  those  common  occupations 
which  require  the  exertion  of  memory  alone, 
or  for  which  little  reason  can  be  wanted ; 
but  before  the  properly  mental  powers  could  be 
called  into  action,  the  frigidity  and  callosity  of 

tremely  wild.  It  proved  impossible  to  tame  him,  and  accus- 
tom him  to  the  clothing  or  food  of  civilized  men. 

Jn  16‘94,  a young  man  of  twenty  was  found  among  a herd  of 

bears  in  Lithuania  likewise,  on  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  He 

is  said  to  have  been  all  over  hairy,  and  to  have  walked  on 

both  hands  and  feet.  He  displayed  very  few  marks  of  reason, . 

bad  not  any  human  voice,  and  was  difficult  to  tame  i bv  de- 

*/ 

grees,  however,  he  learned  to  stand  upright  against  a wall,  eat 
common  food,  and  to  speak  a little,  though  in  a hoarse,  unin- 
telligible manner.  He  could  not  recollect  any  thing  that  had 
befallen  him  in  bis  wild  state. 

There  are  particulars  in  some  of  these  relations  which  will 
prove  their  objects  to  have  been  no  ideots,  and  it  is  somethin'* 
remarkable,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  child,  however 
he  may  be  supposed  to  be  an  ideot  when  found,  was  so  when 
lost  or  abandoned.  This  leaves  a fair  influence  to  be  drawn 
that  the  situation  produced  the  ideotey,  and  that  in  some  eases 
it  was  prevented  by  fortunate  accidents  preserving  the  con- 
nexion between  circumstances  and  the  senses. 
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age  have  rendered  every  effort  to  revive  or 
to  elicit  them  ineffectual.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  cavils  of  the  innatists  may  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  evidence  for  this  part  of  our 
subject;  instances  almost  innumerable,  but 
too  well  known  to  be  adduced,  might  be  given 
of  men  and  females,  whom  accidents  have  se- 
cluded from  society,  or  misfortunes  have  de- 
termined to  inhabit  solitude  which  the  tyrant 
man  might  never  disturb  by  his  intrusion. — 
Even  these  have  lost  their  language  and  the 
exercise  of  every  social  faculty,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  eye-witnesses  alone  could  have  at- 
tested that  they  had  ever  before  been  in 
civilized  situations.* 

Ideots. — The  undoubted  fact  that  there  are 
ideots,  apparently  from  the  birth,  will  he  a 

' i 

Alexander  Selkirk  was  an  instance  of  tin's  ; and  there  was 
a woman  discovered,  not  many  months  ago,  in  a mountainous 
district  of  France,  whose  parentage  was  remembered,  and  who 
could  not  utter  a syllable. 
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great  argument  for  tlie  natural  inferiority  of 
some  intellects.  In  common  life  and  conver- 
sation a male  ideot  may  be  called  a man  in 

•f 

contradistinction  to  the  other  sex,  but  he 
cannot  properly  be  considered  as  such,  either 
by  law  or  by  philosophy.  It  is  evident  that 
some  part  of  the  conformation  of  an  ideot 
must  have  been  destroyed,  but  whether  in  the 
womb,  at  the  moment  of  parturition,  or  at 
what  other  precise  period,  cannot  well  be  de- 
termined. However,  from  some  defect  in  the 
conformation,  or  from  no  matter  what  cause, 
the  capacity  having  had  no  time  to  shew  it- 
self, the  man  is  lost  to  society.  There  would 
be,  however,  in  my  opinion,  no  more  reason 
to  accuse  the  ideot-born  of  want  of  capacity, 
if  he  had  been  able  to  exercise  his  faculties, 
than  there  would  be  to  say  that  any  of  those 
men  who  have,  as  if  were,  become  mad  from 
excessive  study  and  exertion,  have  had  weak- 
er capacities  than  others,  because  they  lost 
their  senses.  Ideots-born  have  in  no  sense 
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either  genius  or  capacity.  The  intellectual 
powers  are  clouded  from  their  infancy,  or 
rather  they  are  mindless.  Some  have  assign- 
ed  as  the  cause  of  ideocy,  a too  hasty  and  a 
necessarily  crude  formation  of  the  brain. — 
This  was,  however,  without  proof,  and  the 
brains  of  ideots  have  been  found  to  be  as  per- 
fect as  those  of  some  of  the  greatest  philo- 
» 

sophers.  May  not  this  calamity  be  occasion- 
ed by  a negligence  in  the  parent  or  the  nurse, 
to  excite  the  connexion  between  objects  and 
the  senses,  which  is  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  mind  ? If  this  be  the  case,  no  ar- 
gument against  mental  equality  can  stand  on 
so  slender  a foundation.  But,  as  no  exact 
cause  has  hitherto  been  all  edged,  so  as  to 
overthrow  or  to  weaken  our  positions,  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  exclude 
ideots,  whose  capacities  cannot  be  measured, 
since  they  neither  have  been  nor  can  be  ma- 
nifested. 
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Mal-organization. — It  may  be  considered 
necessary  that  we  should  pay  some  attention 
to  what  is  called  mal-organization,  as  that 
has  been  urged  as  a fatal  obstacle  to  the  ori- 
ginal existence  of  an  equality  in  capacities. — 
It  may  be  observed,  that  scarcely  any  two  chil- 
dren appear  to  be  born  alike  in  strength  of  body 
or  organic  formation ; yet  it  may  with  great 
reason  be  doubted,  that  mal-organization  or  a 
difference  in  conformation,  can  affect  that 
which  is  never  known  till  it  is  perceived,  and 
is  only  the  production  of  circumstance.  Lons' 

c1 

and  tedious  disputations  have  always  existed 
respecting  the  seat  of  sense  and  understand- 
ing ; and  however  accident  may  seem  to  show 
that  the  brain  contains,  or  is  the  great  assis- 
tant to,  the  intellect,  I think  that  point  by  no 
means  clearly  determined.  But  supposing, 
as  a foundation,  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of 
sense,  let  us  see  if  it  is  from  any  thing  but  con- 
jecture that  to  any  mal- con  formation  of  it  a 
weakness  in  capacity  can  he  attributed.  If 
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we  open  the  head  of  a man  tolerably  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  perceive  any  peculiarity 
in  the  organization  of  his  brain,  perhaps  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  to  that  his  perpetual 
dulness  and  impenetrable  stupidity  was  ow- 
ing ; but,  as  the  formation  of  the  brain  is  only 
supposed  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  capacity, 
we  may  with  equal,  nay,  I think,  with  more 
probability,  argue,  that  the  want  of  education, 
and  the  constant  inactivity  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties, occasioned  any  peculiarity  that  may 
appear.  Have  we  any  reason  to  give,  why 
that  peculiarity  in  the  brain  should  not  have 
proceeded  from  the  want  of  education  ? Is  it 
possible  that  any  peculiar  mal-conformation 
can  be  discovered  in  the  heads  of  men  who 
have  been  remarkable  for  nothing,  but  have 
advanced  in  the  same  course,  and  with  equal 
ability,  with  their  fellow  workmen  and  neigh- 
bours ? If  it  he  possible,  then  no  mal -confor- 
mation can  reasonably  be  called  the  cause  of 
any  man  s stupidity.  But,  if  it  be  not  possi- 
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ble,  as  we  will  imagine  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, we  ask,  if  there  was  not  an  adequate 
cause  for  the  man’s  stupidity,  whose  head 
contained  such  a i n al  - conformation , in  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth  and  education  ? If 
there  were,  and  I am  persuaded  if  things  are 
well  examined  there  will  always  be  such 
found,  then  it  is  less  according  to  the  rules  of 
sound  argument  and  common  sense  to  ima- 
gine the  mal- conformation  to  be  a cause,  and 
thus  to  make  two  causes,  than  it  would  be  to 

say  that  it  was  the  effect  of  his  stupidity. 

\ 

Men,  who  for  a long  period,  and  constant- 
ly, have  exercised  their  powers  of  thinking, 
and  have,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  thought 
deeply,  have  been  found  to  have  their  brains, 
when  opened,  completely  dry,  and  as  it  were, 
in  a state  of  exhaustion ; and  yet  it  is  known 
that  the  medical  men  present,  rather  conceiv- 
ed the  peculiarities  visible  in  such  brains  to 
have  originated  from  the  possessor’s  life  of 
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study  and  application,  than  from  an  original 
formation  before  he  exercised  the  powers  of 
thinking.  I am  at  a loss  to  understand  then, 
why  want  of  education,  and  of  mental  exer- 
tion, may  not  have  a negative  effect  upon  the 

brain,  as  great  as  the  positive  effect  produced 

/ 

by  the  efforts  of  a philosopher.  Neither  the 
brain  of  a stupid  man  nor  the  brain  of  a phi- 
losopher need  be  opened,  till  they  have  shewn 
in  their  lives  the  properties  for  which  they  were 
remarkable ; if  they  are  opened  before  they 
have  shewn  themselves  to  be  stupid  or  wise, 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  on  any  question 
like  the  present. 

I o establish  the  position,  that  mal-confor- 
mation  makes  a difference  in  capacity,  it  must 
be  proved  that  that  mal- con  formation  existed 
before  the  capacity  was  exercised,,  and  that  it 
afterwards  had  the  effect  that  seemed  likely 
to  ensue.  All  other  attempts  at  proof  are 
nothing  but  opinions ; and  if  probable  causes 
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for  stupidity  can  be  produced  in  the  circum- 
stances of  education,  and  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  there  was  any  peculiar  conformation  at 
the  commencement  of  existence,  the  operation 
of  the  circumstances  must  be  acknowledged 
by  all  sensible  men,  as  well  in  the  mal-confor- 
mation,  as  in  the  actions  which  could  not  have 
happened  otherwise.  There  are,  however, 
peculiar  mal-conformations  of  the  faculties,  or 
rather  obscurations  of  the  senses,  which  will 
materially  tend  to  cramp  the  capacity,  but 
which  leave  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  possessor  would  have  been  equally  open  to 
the  operation  of  circumstances  with  other 
men,  if  they  had  not  existed.  The  boy  of  the 
name  of  Mitchell,  born  deaf  and  dumb,  re- 
specting whom  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  has  pub- 
lished so  elegant  and  entertaining  an  account, 
showed,  in  process  of  time,  that  it  only  requi- 
red the  faculties  of  which  he  was  deprived,  to 
acquire  information  with  facility ; that,  in 
fact,  his  capacity  was  equal  to  that  of  any 
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other  person,  but  that  his  privations  were  so 
many  barriers  to  its  exercise.  That  such 
lnal-organizations  may  thwart  the  operation 
of  circumstances,  is  a flimsy  argument,  on 
which  the  irmatists  may  for  a moment  endea- 
vour to  support  themselves ; but  they  will 
find  this  fail  them  also,  if  they  do  not  deny 
that  those  privations  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  neglect  of  ignorant  people  to  perform  ne- 
cessary and  common  operations.  Physicians 
will  inform  them,  that  these  obstacles  to  the 
exercise  of  the  senses  are  produced  by  acci- 
dent^ of  pregnancy  and  parturition  ; and  that 
most  of  them,  if  not  all,  might  be  removed,  if 
their  existence  were  early  noticed. 

Physiognomy . — Our  doctrine  may  he  fairly 
considered  as  subversive  of  physiognomy,  cra- 
niology,  and  of  any  or  all  systems  by  w hich 
the  original  form  of  the  face,  head,  or  other 
part  of  the  body,  is  made  indicative  of  the 
disposition  or  capacity ; some  observations 
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may  therefore  be  necessary  to  the  theory  of 
Messrs.  Gall  and  Spurzlieim,  as  well  as  a 
few  words  to  the  followers  of  Lavater.  To 
the  latter,  however,  we  shall  not  pay  particu- 
lar attention. 


Lavater,  and  the  generality  of  physiogno- 

t 

mists,  have  considered  it  necessary  to  found 
their  doctrines  on  certain  arguments  for  the 
innate  superiority  of  the  capacity,  or  original 
perfection  of  the  genius.*  But  the  supporters 
of  such  arguments  will  find  themselves  aimed 
at  in  the  present  work  with  sufficient  particu- 
larity to  prevent  my  entering  into  any  direct 
survey  of  their  reasoning.  As  a system  of 

* Not  only  do  physiognomists  say  that  man  is  endowed  with 
dispositions  and  capacities,  but  that  the  faculty  of  physiogno- 
mizing  is  born  with  the  possessor.  As  a proof  of  this,  I refer 
my  readers  to  a Mr.  Pernetty,  a learned  physiognomist,  who 
says  that  that  faculty  is  “ not  acquired,  but  innate,  and  no 
“ man  can  be  a physiognomist  unless  he  has  a knowledge  of  the 
i(  science  as  a gift  from  the  Deity ! ” Lavater  himself  says, 
that  a physiognomist  should  be  a well  shaped,  handsome 
man!  ” 
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prognostication,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely 

without  foundation.  What  connexion  can  a 

\ 

hooked  nose,  or  peculiar  mouth,  have  with 
the  future  life  of  a person  who  is  not  yet  de- 
termined in  the  path  he  is  to  pursue  ? Cir- 
cumstances may  change  the  features  and  give 
a look  of  majesty  to  the  countenance,*  but 
no  line  of  argument,  no  establishment  of 
principles,  however  logical  in  themselves  or 
plausible  in  their  appearance,  can  make  a 


* There  are  many  living  who  may  have  remembered  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  in  the  infancy  of  his  political  career.  Some  I 
have  heard  mention  their  having  seen  him  shortly  after  his 
leaving  the  military  school  at  Brienne.  They  described  his 
face  as  then  simple,  mild,  and  ingenuous,  and  were  astonished 
themselves  when  they  again  beheld  him  in  all  the  pride  of  im- 
perial magnificence.  His  countenance  was  no  longer  as  it  had 
been.  It  was  that  of  a man  determined,  but  collected ; and 
capable  of  combining  the  heterogeneous  qualities  of  dignity 
and  activity.  The  monarch  was  there  as  well  as  the  com- 
mander,  but  so  gracefully  united,  that  the  one  could  not  be 
separated  from  the  other  without  compromising  the  gran- 
deur of  the  whole.  Physiognomists  might  say,  that  this  was  a 
0 

proof  of  the  goodness  of  Napoleon’s  motives.  I leave  that  to 
the  world  to  decide  : I mention  the  fact,  without  any  sinister 
intention. 

E 2 
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child  a philosopher  from  the  largeness  of  his 
forehead,  or  a general  from  the  brightness  of 
his  eye.  As  a method  of  knowing  the  pas- 
sions from  the  present  appearance  of  the 
countenance,  I allow  physiognomy  its  full 
merit,  for  the  passions  form  the  features,  and 
so  far  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  positions. 

Craniology . — But  the  most  singular  doc- 
trine, which  we  consider  as  particularly  af- 
fected by  our  arguments,  is  that  of  professor 
Gall,  who  has  at  no  very  distant  period  con- 
trived to  find  a partner  entering  with  equal 
enthusiasm  with  himself  into  his  interminable 
visions.  The  professor  divides  the  brain  into 
various  regions,  which  his  microscopic  eyes 
have  enabled  him  to  discover,  though  they 
have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  anatomists  of 
the  dead  body.  He  has  therefore  found  va- 
rious properties  in  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, of  which  an  acquaintance  with  the 
living  head  could  alone  furnish  him  with  the 
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developement.  In  (be  regions  already  men- 

f 

tinned,  he  distributes  the  organs , as  he  calls 
them,  of  philoprogenitiveness,  of  murder, 
covetiveness,  and  an  immense  variety  of  pro- 
pensities, which  are  all  laid  down  and  descri- 
bed with  the  care  of  an  accurate  observer.— 
The  erudite  dissector  of  the  brain  declares 
that  he  can  find,  by  indentions  on  the  outside 
of  the  skull  produced  by  the  internal  deve- 
iopement  of  the  organs,  particular  dispositions 
and  inclinations,  and  he  pretends  that  he  has  • 
compared  skulls  with  such  minuteness  of  ob- 
servation, as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  what 
part  wit,  courage,  and  lasciviousness,  &c.  in- 
habit. 

At  first  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  unconnected  remarks,  and  then  submit  to 
our  readers  as  patient  an  examination  of  the 
system  as  we  can  make,  or  they  endure.  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  have  it  proved  that 
the  skulls  which  the  learned  doctor  exhibits 

E 3 
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did  really  once  belong1  to  General  Wurmser, 
Blumauer,  and  Alxinger,  and  all  those  learn- 
ed and  intrepid  persons  to  whom  they  are  at- 
tributed. Then  he  must  show,  as  it  has  been 
already  objected  with  great  force  and  judg- 
ment against  his  doctrine,*  that  no  man  ever 
existed  with  indentions  without  the  qualities 
they  are  said  to  accompany.  Next,  he  must 
demonstrate  that  those  people  who  have  re- 
ceived injuries  on  the  head  without  perceiv- 
ing any  material  mental  alteration  on  their 
recovery,  have"  not  had  their  skulls  in  the 
smallest  degree  indented,  whilst  those  who 
have  from  a fall,  or  by  a blow,  altered  the 
con/ormation  of  their  capital  bones,  have 
lost  their  senses,  or  acquired  considerable  in- 
tellectual improvement.  He  must  make  it 
out  clearly  to  common  understandings,  that 


* Monthly  Magazine,  May  1806.  For  a good  account  of 
the  system,  see  the  same  work  for  April  in  that  year ; where 
will  be  found  a correct  plate  of  the  indentions.  There  is  also  a 
short  and  intelligible  survey  of  the  system  in  that  well-con- 
ducted miscellany  for  January  and  February,  1805. 
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the  seat  of  sense  is  not,  as  Van  Helmont  ar- 
gued, in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the 
heart,  as  another  learned  philosopher  asserted. 
We  must  know  likewise,  if  a person  lose  his 
senses  by  a fall  from  his  horse,  whether  the 
alteration  in  the  skull  caused  his  insanity,  or 
it  was  occasioned  by  the  complete  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system ; and  we  must  be 
certain  that  such  a person  would  recover  his 
senses,  in  case  the  portion  of  the  skull  sup- 
posed to  be  displaced  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  situation. 

But  these  are  trifles  to  many  of  the  objec- 
tions that  are  to  come.  If  the  organs  do  at 
all  exist,  we  must  have  a learned  dissertation 
to  show  why  a man  who  possesses  the  organ 
of  murder,  does  not  exercise  his  bloody  faculty 
till  he  is  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age,  when 
all  organs  must  be  on  the  decline.  We  must 
trouble  the  doctor  to  inform  us  of  the  sub- 
stantial difference  betwixt  the  crimes  in  the 
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case  of  one  man  murdered  from  an  ambush. 

7 

and  ten  thousand  slaughtered  on  the  held  of 
batke.*  \\  lien  lie  has  shown  us  this,  we  will 
ask  him  if  the  soldiers  who  slew,  and  the  sol  - 
diers who  were  slain,  had  any  more  murder- 
ous organs,  if  we  except  their  muskets  and 
their  cannon,  than  those  which  are  possessed 
by  millions  of  sober  citizens  ? Is  it  true  that 
every  man  possesses  such  an  organ  when  a 
w hole  nation  rises  in  defence  of  its  rights, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberties;  when 

^ I am  i u I ; v awai  e o.  the  arguments  which  have  often  been 
advanced  to  prove  that  the  slaughter  of  war  was  less  criminal 
than  the  murders  committed  by  banditti,  whilst  the  latter  were 
comparatively  innocent  in  their  consequences.  Throwing  these 
out  of  the  question  however,  I think,  supposing  the  determi- 
nation to  kill  to  be  allowed,  the  argument  against  the  system  is 
unanswerable.  The  word  of  command  is  given  undoubtedly 
before  they  fire  or  charge,  but  soldiers  must  have  contemplated 
bloodshed  before  they  assumed  the  musket,  and  it  would  be  no 
defence  of  a murder  to  produce  an  order  for  its  perpetration. 

[It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  this  observation  was  written 
on  the  supposition  that  the  murdering  propensity  was  a distinct 
faculty,  as  Dr.  Gall  supposed,  and  not.  the  excessive  exercise  of 
one,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  since  determined  : the  observations 

hcie  made,  are  stid  applicable,  however,  to  the  general  doc- 
trine.] 
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tlicv  swear  on  tlie  swords  of  ilieir  i a depend- 
ence,  that  they  wul  destroy  the  clistuiheis  of 
their  peace?  Have  ail  tne  Arabs  of  the  de- 
sert the  thieving  organ,  which  seems  neces- 
sary to  enable  plunderers  to  he  successful? 

Are  the  thieves  and  other  criminals  who  are 
discharged  from  the  public  prison  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  reformed,  and  capable  of  becoming' 
worthy  members  of  society,  relieved  from  the 
oppression  of  the  indention  winch  canicd 

them  into  bondage  ? 

Though  wc  do  consider  that  accidental  al- 
terations in  the  organization  of  tlie  senses 
may  intercept  the  mind  in  its  progress,  and 
turn  it  into  a different  direction,  we  can  never 
for  a moment  entertain  such  a ridiculous  opi- 
nion, as  that  any  organization  of  the  unexer- 
cised faculties  can  take  place  in  the  womb, 
still  less  that  such  an  internal  organization 
could  direct  a man  through  an  ocean  where 
he  is  the  fool  of  circumstance,  liable  to  be 
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overwhelmed  by  every  wave,  and  borne  away 
by  every  hurricane.  A thousand  accidents 
might  change  the  arrangement  of  the  organs 
irrecoverably.  A person  who  appeared  to  pos- 
sess every  qualification  for  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician, might  be  suddenly  disappointed  in  his 
views  by  a deafness,  unforeseen  and  unavoida- 
ble ; and  he  who  had  acquired  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  might  lose  his  voice  in  the  per- 
petuated huskiness  of  a cold.  But  what  would 
become  of  the  organs  of  the  musician  and  the 
orator,  if  these  misfortunes  suddenly  meta- 
morphosed them  into  a surgeon  and  a mathe- 
matician? Perhaps  the  doctor  may  here  con- 
descend to  inform  us,  that  his  system  enables 
the  student  to  discover  prominent  features  in 
the  character,  as  wit,  courage,  and  sprigh Ill- 
ness, but  he  seldom  descends  to  describe  the 
profession,  by  marks  on  the  occiput,  or  the 
forehead.  We  shall  imagine,  then,  a man  of 
the  greatest  possible  depth  of  thought,  (and 
surely  this  is  general  enough  for  the  method 
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of  indention ;)  we  shall  conceive  him  to  be 
’fore  all  the  world , like  Godwin's  Mr.  Falk- 
land, learned,  generous,  and  jealous  of  honor, 
like  a knight  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  Sup- 
pose that  this  gentlemen  should  commit  a 
murder,  and,  after  some  time  spent  in  remorse 
and  regret,  should  lose  his  reason  through 
horror  at  his  crime ; where  then  is  the  inden- 
tion that  signified  depth  of  thought  ? Is  it 
succeeded  by  one  indicative  of  insanity;  or 
does  it  remain  unaltered  and  uneffaced  ? It 
may  be  the  doctor’s  opinion,  that  a madman 
can  think  deeply;  but,  though  he  may  have 
done  so  in  some  few  remarkable  instances,  it 
would  be  impossible,  I fear,  to  persuade  the 
world  in  general,  that  a man  totally  deprived 
of  his  reason  could  argue  well,  even  in  favor 
of  the  system  of  craniology. 

The  doctor  has  collected  a number  of 
the  skulls  of  animals,  which  he  describes 
as  having  possessed  various  properties  whilst 
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living,  such  as  thieving,  ferocity,  &e. 
now,  we  should  he  glad  to  be  informed,  whe- 
ther mad  dogs  have  the  indention  of  ferocity, 
and  whether  magpies  and  cats  have  the  marks 
which  designate  thieving  and  rapine  ? If  the 
latter  possess  the  indentions  which  the  doctor 
thinks  demonstrate  their  qualities,  will  he 
point  out  to  us  the  difference  betwixt  a cat  or 
a magpie  taking  any  thing  in  their  way,  and 
a rational  being  handling  his  own  property. 
Can  the  doctor,  even  with  the  help  of  all  ima- 
ginable German  gravity,  call  that  thieving 
which  is  the  consequence  of  instinct  ? If  he 
do,  he  would  try  and  condemn  an  ideot  for 
picking  his  pocket,  or  pulling  down  his  fence.* 
But  these  indications  of  various  properties  and 
mental  qualifications  have  no  better  support, 

* The  thief  is  only  made  criminal  by  the  regulations  of  so- 
ciety • in  fact,  where  property  belongs  to  no  individual,  it  is 
equally  accessible  bv  all,  and  where  no  law  threatens,  no  action 
can  be  offensive.  If  the  doctor  then  can  prove  a magpie  a 
thief,  he  may  prove  the  cat  a murderer,  and  then  his  system 
will  be  something  nearer  a firm  establishment  than  at  present. 
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than  had  the  dreams  with  which  Lavater  in- 
toxicated himself,  and  puzzled  his  disciples. 
On  what  does  the  Gallian  philosophy  depend? 
Is  it  not  on  the  separate  and  distinct  existence 
of  the  organs  of  the  brain  ? If  these  organs 
find  a place  in  the  brain  of  Dr.  Gall,  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  they  are  possessed  by  no 
head  but  his  own ; anatomists  and  probability 
equally  deny  their  existence,  and  every  at- 
tempt at  demonstration  on  such  a subject,  is 
the  first  step  towards  defeat.* 

Thus  far  I had  proceeded  in  making  a cur- 


* If  Dr.  Gall  can  consider  that  a person  who  makes  an  al- 
teration in  his  intellect,  effects  it  by  an  indention  such  as  he 
has  every  where  described,  he  would  surely  allow  the  efficacy  of 
bandages  on  the  heads  of  children  to  form  their  minds  as  the 
person  wishes  by  whom  they  may  be  bound.  Now,  we  are  well 
certified  of  a disciple  of  the  doctor  having  bound  the  heads 
of  his  infant  children  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  some  of  the 
greatest  heroes  and  philosophers  of  antiquity  ! Will  the  doc- 
tor admit  this  as  a proof  of  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  his  doctrine  > 
If  he  will ; the  result,  if  favorable,  will  be  published  to  the 
world  5 but  if  it  be  not  published,  we  may  fairly  suppose  the 
doctor  defeated,  and  his  system  a rhapsody  of  words." 
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sory  investigation  into  the  original  system  of 
Dr.  Gall ; what  examination  I have  room  and 
inclination  for,  I shall  now  pursue  upon  the 
last  view  of  the  system  by  Dr.  Spurzheim. 

The  doctor  founds  the  system  upon  as- 
sumptions relative  to  innateness*;  these,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  con* 
sider.  In  answer  to  Helvetius,  or  with  an  in- 
tention of  answering  him,  he  exclaims,  with  a 
confidence  which  is  not  new  to  the  supporters 
of  such  doctrines,  “ how  many  children  are 
“ exposed  to  the  same  influences  without  ma* 
“ nifesting  the  same  energy  of  faculties  — 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  so  plain,  that  I 
need  scarcely  silence  it  by  a negative.  Does 
the  doctor  give  us  any  one  instance,  where  a 
child  was  exposed , as  he  calls  it,  to  the  same 
influences  with  a poet,  philosopher,  or  histori- 

* So  does  Dr.  Gall ; but  we  have  mentioned  the  former  ex- 
clusively, as  we  are,  during  the  remainder  of  our  observations 
on  craniology,  solely  occupied  with  his  view  of  the  system. 

f See  page  62  of  the  system.  / 
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an,  without  becoming,  in  his  turn,  a poet,  his- 
torian, or  philosopher  ? Will  he  call  to  mind 
the  truth  which  may  be  controverted,  but  can- 
not be  overturned  : “ that  no  two  children  can 
receive  the  same  education,”*  and  its  conse- 
quences, that  no  two  children  can  be  exactly 
similar  in  disposition,  genius,  or  ability  ? — 
Though  many  boys  are  educated  in  the  same 
school,  there  may  have  happened  circumstan- 
ces before  their  arrival,  which  have  given  a 
turn  to  their  disposition,  and  to  the  manner  as 
well  as  matter  of  their  studies;  and  even 
if  that  were  not  the  case,  there  is  always  some 

mark  of  favor  and  affection,  or  repulsion  and 

, / 

dislike,  between  the  master  and  the  scholar  or 
his  fellow  pupils,  and  the  action  of  such  favor 
or  dislike  on  the  temper  and  inclinations  of 

* Helvetius.  I must  intreat  pardon  if  I am  thought  in  any 
way  to  have  imitated  the  work  of  that  philosopher ; it  was  not 
till  I had  arrived  at  this  part  that  I knew  the  course  he 
had  taken.  I have  since  examined  his  writings,  and  think  it 
will  be  perceived,  that,  however  we  may  in  some  points  agree, 
I am  not  indebted  to  him  for  any  of  my  positions. 
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youth  is  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  fully 
known  and  acknowledged.  The  effect  of  re- 
pulsion from  some  party,  and  affection  to- 
wards a rival,  or  of  parental  indulgence,  or 
indulgence  at  home  by  some  person,  was  evi- 
dent in  the  anecdote  we  related  of  the  boy 
who  had  been  unwilling,  rather  than  unable, 
to  learn  his  alphabet.  Let  us  imagine  an  in- 
stance of  similarity  of  education,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  which  never,  as  far  as  I have 
known,  came  within  the  sphere  of  probability. 
Let  us  suppose  that  two  twins  were  educated 
in  the  same  academy,  and  received  with  the 
same  degree  of  favor  by  the  master  and  the 
scholars,  and  yet  that  the  one  should  be  far 
superior  to  the  other  in  intellectual  vigor  and 
literary  attainments.*  To  what  circumstance, 
then,  are  wre  to  look  for  the  inequality  of  in- 

s 

Our  readers  will  see  that  this  case  is  impossible  5 for  the 
least  accidental  shade  of  dilference  in  learning,  causes  a dif- 

Co  * 

fere  nee  in  reception  from  the  master,  frequently  imperceptible 
to  himself. 
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tellect  ? To  the  nurse  ? They  were  nursed 
by  the  same  woman  ! Yet,  even  in  this  case, 
which  cannot  possibly  exist,  I defy  Dr.  Gall, 
and  all  the  innatists  that  ever  lived,  to  prove 
that  the  degrees  of  intellect  and  information 
might  not  have  proceeded  from  accident,  and 
from  that  only. 

The  doctor  has  mingled  the  proofs  of  his 
doctrine  in  such  a manner,  that  we  are  some- 
times at  a loss  to  conceive  what  he  would 
support  by  his  arguments.  He  insists,  with 
considerable  energy,  upon  something  like  na- 
tional analogy,  which  he  calls  constancy  of 
the  human  character.  His  assertion  is,  that 
human  knowledge  is  limited,  and  that,  though 
• 6 the  chief  is  crowned  in  some  countries  with 
u feathers,  and  in  others  clothed  with  pur-* 
“ pie,”  the  manners,  and  of  course  the  minds 
of  all  nations,  are  essentially  the  same.  No 
man,  he  says,  has  acquired  any  new  faculty, 
nor  can  he  lose  any  which  he  has  acquired ; 

F 
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but  will  this  be  considered  an  argument  less 
favourable  to  my  doctrine  than  to  his ; is  it 
likely  to  happen  sooner,  the  mind  being  in- 
nate, than  if  it  were  the  production  of  cir  « 

. i 

cumstances  ? Is  it  to  be  expected  that  any 
new  faculty  can  be  acquired,  when  we  know 
that  every  human  faculty  of  which  we  can 
have  any  conception  has  already  been  deve- 
loped ? Is  not  every  thing  new  that  we  dis- 
cover, only  a novel  mode  of  exercising  potvers 
almost  coeval  with  creation  ? If  mankind  at- 
tained to  perfection  in  the  art  of  flying, 
would  the  doctor  call  it  a new  faculty  ? Mo- 
tion is  a faculty,  but  flying  is  only  its  adapta- 
tion to  an  uncommon  purpose-  And  why 
have  mankind  continued  so  many  ages  almost 
stationary  in  their  progress  towards  happiness 
and  perfection  ? Is  it  because  they  are  in- 
nate, that  our  faculties  are  unimproveable ; 
or  is  it  not  rather  that  we  have  continued  the 
same,  circumstances  being  similar ; that  we 
have  not  altered,  because  no  new  situation 
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has  offered  for  our  adoption  ? By  the  gene- 
ral analogy  of  nations,  the  doctor,  like  the 
defenders  of  the  slave  trade,  seems  to  con- 
sider the  human  faculties  unchangeable,  be- 
cause for  a considerable  period  unchanged. — 

i 

But  is  there  not  a likelihood,  at  some  glori- 
ous sera,  of  our  breaking  the  shackles  that 
bind  us  to  the  circle  in  which  we  move,  and 
rushing  forward  in  a straight  line  towards 
that  advancement  in  every  thing  which  can 
make  life  desirable,  and  which  will  demon- 
strate that  the  human  mind  is  as  unlimited 
as  eternity  ? As  I consider  all  capacities  as 
equal  at  the  birth,  and  believe  superiority  of 
genius  to  be  a wall  by  which  the  learned 
have  selfishly  surrounded  the  talents  for  which 
they  are  admired,  I do  firmly  expect  that 
some  spiritus  mundi , as  I may  call  it,  some 
mighty  effort  of  universal  genius,  improved  by 
the  increase  of  population,  the  advancement 
of  civilization,  and  the  consequent  addition  to 
favorable  circumstance,  will  set  us  all  forward 
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on  the  boundless  expanse  of  science,  and 
prove  at  once  the  fallacy  of  the  doctor’s  opi- 
nion, which  would  set  limits  to  our  know- 
ledge, and  reduce  us  to  a level  with  the  ba- 
boon, or  the  quadruped  we  employ.  Are 
mankind  to  be  always  the  same,  because  they 
have  been  so  for  a few  hundred  years,  as  far 
as  we  can  retrace  ? Presumptuous  insect ! 
darest  thou  to  compare  the  circumstances  of 
a moment  with  immensurable  and  unknown 
eternity  ? Look  around  thee  into  the  im- 
mensity of  time;  and  think  how  foolish  and 
how  imbecile  thou  wert,  to  call  that  constancy 
which  was  hut  an  instant  of  mutability ! 

The  doctor  then  proceeds  to  examine  the 
powers  of  various  animals,  and  one  would  al- 
most imagine  he  had  been  studying  with 
great  attention  that  curious  system,  which 
would  prove,  if  it  could,  that  all  beings  were 
but  modifications  of  one  another,  and  that 
the  hyssop  on  the  wall  might  in  time  become 
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a naturalist,  like  him  who  was  so  fond  of 
investigating  its  properties, — so  constantly 
does  he  perplex  us  with  strange  and  unex- 
pected comparisons  and  deductions  from  dogs, 
cats,  sheep,  and  every  animal,  domestic  or 
otherwise,  with  a wise  intention  of  proving 
the  origin  of  their  actions  to  be  organic,  as 
he  makes  those  of  the  human  species.  A few 
observations  will  sufficiently  show  the  singu- 
larity of  his  mode  of  philosophizing.  “ A 
“ dog,”  he  says,  “cannot  hunt  if  it  he  shut 
“ up,  but  its  desire  of  hunting  is  not  produ- 
“ ced  by  leading  it  into  the  fields  !”  By  what, 
then,  is  the  desire  of  hunting  created  ? Does 
the  doctor  abandon  a good  and  reasonable 
cause  for  none  at  all  ? By  this  method  of 
reasoning,  a child  does  not  wish  to  run  after 
a butterfly  because  he  sees  it,  but  because 
there  is  in  him  an  innate  propensity  for  fol- 
lowing such  an  insect ! Probably  it  is  in- 
tended that  we  should  imagine  the  hunting  of 
either  hares  or  butterflies  to  be  a separate  or- 
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ganic  propensity  ! Dogs,  it  should  be  ob- 
sei  ved,  do  not  hunt  when  they  are  first  taken 
into  the  field,  but  require  considerable  train- 
ing; it  is  true  they  run  up  and  down,  and  it 
might  happen,  if  they  were  to  start  a hare  or 
a rabbit,  that  they  would  bound  after  it;  but 
they  have  as  little  a natural  propensity  for 
hunting,  as  there  exists  a natural  antipathy 
between  the  horse  and  his  driver,  or  the  land- 
lord and  his  tenant.  The  kitten,  when  young, 
gambols  after  a ball  of  thread,  and  if  a mouse 
were  to  come  in  her  w ay,  she  might  toss  it 
about  in  the  same  manner  as  she  did  the  clue, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  a mouse  does  not 
endanger  its  life  by  running  into  the  path  of 
a kitten  in  her  playful  moments ; if  it  escape 
not,  it  may  receive  a tumble  or  a disagreeable 
squeeze;  but  kittens  have,  in  my  own  obser- 
vation, been  as  much  frightened  of  mice,  as 
mice  were  eager  to  avoid,  not  what  were  na- 
turally* their  enemies,  hut  what  they  were 
afraid  of,  because  they  were  larger,  and  of 
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course  more  to  be  feared  than  their  own  spe- 
cies. The  ass  has  sometimes,  he  says,  im- 
mediately after  birth,  approached  the  food 
which  was  best  adapted  for  it,  in  preference 
to  other  plants  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
But  is  it  true  that  there  is  one  species  of  food 
particularly  ordained  for  one  kind  of  animal  ? 
Certainly  when  animals  arc  in  a wild  state, 
they  generally  have,  according  to  their  spe- 
cies, a particular  method  of  procuring  their 
subsistence;  but  we  read  of  instances  of  ani- 
mals which  have  fared  in  a completely  differ- 
ent  manner  from  their  species,  with  different 
climate  and  situation.  The  dogs  of  Otaheite 
lived  entirely  upon  vegetables,  and  formed  a 
principal  article  of  provision  for  the  islanders.;* 

* t(  I cannot  much  commend  the  flavour  of  their  fowls  ; but 
we  all  agreed  that  a South-sea  dog  was  little  inferior  to  an 
English  lamb.  Their  excellence  is  probably  owing  to  their 
being  kept  up  and  fed  wholly  on  vegetables  ” — Hawkes  worth' s 
Voyages . 

This  passage  would  seem  to  infer  that  the  animals  were  com- 
pelled by  confinement  to  feed  on  vegetables, 5 but  l have  another 
paragraph  in  my  recollection  which  confirms  me  in  the  opinion 
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and  a cat  may  be  brought  up  without  the 
least  gratification  of  its  carnivorous  propen- 
sity. Can  it,  then,  be  believed,  that  animals 
will  proceed  naturally,  and  immediately  after 
bird),  to  a particular  plant  for  nourishment  ? 
If  such  were  the  case,  they  would  perish 
sooner  than  have  recourse  to  any  other  ve- 
getable. But  if  we  admit  that  this  fact  is 
true  and  authenticated,  the  doctor  will  be 

driven  in  the  end  to  allow  that  the  animal 

/ 

which  is  thus  perceived  to  run  towards  its 
natural  provision,  is  unconscious  of  its  action, 
that  it  follows  the  direction  of  an  unintellec- 
tual instinct,  and  that  its  motions  are  alto- 
gether automatic  and  involuntary;*  and  if 


that  all  the  dogs  in  the  island,  in  whatever  situation,  were  her- 
bivorous. I am  sorry  I cannot  immediately  refer  to  it,  as  it 
likewise  attributed  to  the  dogs  an  European  origin.  It  is  plain, 
however,  by  tins  quotation,  that  dogs  can  be  fed  on  vegetables, 
which  at  least  implies  that  flesh  is  not  their  exclusively  natural 
provender. 

'*  I am  in  great  doubt  respecting  the  fact  of  animals  having 
preferred  the  food  generally  used  by  their  species,  to  any  other 
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such  actions  are  performed  without  thought, 
what  connexion  can  they  have  with  organs 

which  might  be  presented  to  them.  In  a wild  slate,  an  expe- 
riment to  prove  such  a fact  is  scarcely  practicable 5 and  to  ani- 
mals domesticated,  great  art  might  be  employed  to  cause  them 
to  make  the  attributed  preference.  They  might  be  brought 
forth  into,  or  trained  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  particu- 
lar vegetation.  Poisonous  plants  I do  not  consider  so  much 
pernicious  by  nature,  as  they  are  discordant  with  the  vegetables 
on  which  the  animals  they  injure  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
fed.  When  wild,  there  is  scarcely  any  Inferior  animal  which  the 
carnivorous  species  will  not  eat,  and  the  exceptions  are  only  such 
as  are  offensive  to  some  of  their  senses.  Experiments  on  the 
modes  of  living  of  domestic  animals  are  extremely  deceitful ; 
those  who  have  the  care  of  them,  seldom  permit  them  to  have 
food  different  in  any  way  from  that  which  is  given  to  them  ac- 
cording to  the  general  treatment.  When  they  do  by  accident  eat 
vegetables  to  which  they  are  not  commonly  accustomed,  effects 
directly  contrary  to  the  conclusion  that  would  be  drawn  by  the 
philosopher  have  frequently  resulted.  Horses  often  eat  hem- 
lock without  apparent  injury ; and  Linnseus  has,  I think,  erro- 
neously made  this  a characteristic  of  the  species.  It  is  my 
opinion,  that  any  race  of  animals  might  be  taught  to  live  on 
any  food  whatever,  and  no  man  ought  to  be  so  presumptuous 
as  to  declare  any  one  plant  or  animal  to  be  the  aliment  of  a 
particular  species,  unless  he  could  show,  from  indisputable  evi- 
dence, that  the  race  has  from  creation  subsisted  on  that  plant 
or  animal,  and  has  not  been  driven  by  circumstances  to  adopt 
a provender  different  from  that  with  which  it  was  originally 
provided.  There  are  many  well-authenticated  instances  on  re- 
cord, of  men  having  lived  and  fattened  upon  drugs  which  to 
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which,  from  the  doctor’s  system,  are  cither 
the  causes  or  the  effect  of  cogitation  ? Why 

O J 


others  were  deadly  poison,  and  their  extraordinary  constitutions 
bore  evident  signs  of  having  been  produced  by  the  singular  cir- 
cumstances into  which  they  had  thrown  themselves.  And  vet, 
if  fifty  men  should  be  discovered  almost  subsisting  on  corrosive 
sublimate  for  fifty  generations,  no  one  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  say  that  that  was  their  natural  food,  or  their  natural  beve" 
rage,  because  they  used  no  other  ! 

1 have  said  that  animals  of  the  carnivorous  kind  devour  in 
general  everything  they  can  master.  I believe  it  is  sufficiently 
well  authenticated,  that  the  line,  the  tiger  preys  not  on  the 

tiger  brood,”  is  erroneous,  and  that  tigers  destroy  their  own 
species  whenever  they  are  by  disease  or  accident  unable  to  de- 
fend themselves.  Cats  do  not  catch  mice  naturally.  The  mo- 
ther has  been  frequently  observed  to  teach  the  kitten  how  to 
hunt,  and  to  accustom  it  to  the  food  to  which  she  herself  had 
early  been  accustomed.  There  are  many  cats  which  will  kill 
mice,  but  do  not  eat  them,  because  those  in' whose  houses  they 
live,  give  them  provision  in  itself  more  delicate,  and  in  its  at- 
tainment less  troublesome.  Mice  have  been  found  in  the  traps 
torn  to  pieces,  when  no  cats  could  be  near,  and  the  laceration 
could  only  be  attributed  to  rats  or  their  own  species  and  there 
was  less  probability  of  tire  former  than  the  latter. 

It  is  strange  that  men  should  have  often  overlooked  such  plain 
proofs  that  many  of  the  actions  of  brutes  are  produced  from 
circumstances  solely,  as  are  every  day  before  their  eyes.  I 
could  tell  Dr.  Gall  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  many  instances  of  cats 
having  been  brought  up  without  their  mothers,  which,  in  the 
words  of  some  to  whom  they  belonged, were  good  for  nothing.” 
.Fne»r  limbs  bad  not  that  pliancy  which  kittens  have  that  have 
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is  it,  then,  that  he  so  curiously  mixes  the  ac- 
tions of  men  and  animals ; that  lie  so  ridicu- 
lously confounds  genius,  which  can  never  be 
discovered  till  reason  shines  high  in  the  in- 
tellectual horizon,  with  instinctive  actions, 
with  which  reason  has  no  connexion  ? I am 

i 

satisfied  that  the  child,  almost  immediately 
after  birth,  seeks  the  breast,  which  is  for  a 
time  its  natural  nourishment.  All  mankind, 
all  the  animal  creation,  possess  these  instincts; 
but,  in  the  name  of  God,  let  not  the  meanest 
actions  of  the  meanest  reptiles  be  compared 
with  the  grand  exertions  of  humanity. 

/ 

What  the  doctor  has  observed  in  this  part 
of  his  subject,  it  is  plain,  can  prove  nothing 

been  kept  near  the  parent  eat ; they  could  not  catch  a mouse 
or  a bird,  and  seemed  ignorant  of  the  intention  of  Providence 
in  their  creation. 

I have  only  bere  enumerated  a very  few  facts,  which  have 
nearly  all  fallen  under  my  own  observation  ; others  I could  re- 
late,  but  these  are  sufficient  at  present  to  show  how  ridiculous 
a man  must  make  himself  by  asserting  that  animals  have  a par- 
ticular food  assigned  to  them  by  nature. 
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further  than  the  existence  of  instinct ; it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  establish  the  innateness 
of  any  actions,  but  those  which  appear  to  be 
automatic ; for  all  the  rest,  he  must  seek  an 
origin  in  education.  We  might  have  expect- 
ed opposition  in  this  assertion,  if  we  had  not 
discovered  that  it  is  the  doctor’s  own  opinion. 
“The  actions  of  animals  are  not  confined 
“ solely  to  what  their  preservation  requires  ; 
“ they  are  susceptible  of  several  modifications; 
“ they  modify  their  manners  according  to  the 
“ position  wherein  they  live ; they  are  suscep ~ 
“ tihle  of  an  education  beyond  their  wants !”* 
What  are  we  to  understand  from  this  sen- 
tence ? Is  not  the  only  just  inference,  that  no 
animal  is  susceptible  of  any  modification  of 
its  actions,  but  what  is  the  result  of  education? 
Thus  does  the  profound  craniologist,  by  his 
words,  disprove  the  probability  of  innateness, 
and  establish  the  effect  of  circumstances  that 
he  denies ! 


* The  system,  p.  60. 
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Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
would  ask  the  doctor,  why,  if  he  wishes  to  es- 
tablish his  system  collaterally  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  faculties  of  animals,  he  has  been 
almost  totally  silent  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
waters  ? The  only  passages  in  which  I can 
find  fishes  particularly  mentioned,  are  those  in 
which  he  gives  an  incidental  notice  on  the 
cuttle-fish,  and  erroneously  denominates  the 
whale  the  monarch  of  the  deep.  In  nume- 
rous instances,  fish  have  determinate  charac- 
ter enough  to  claim  a place  in  the  volumin- 
ous and  entertaining  developement  of  his 
theory.  Does  he  find  that  fish  have  no  pecu  - 
liar capital  indention,  or  what  is  the  reason 
that  they  deserve  no  particular  notice  ? The 
reason,  I imagine,  will  be  found  in  the  impos- 
sibility to  reconcile  many  of  them  to  the  sys- 
tem; for  they  are  little  distinguished  from 
each  other,  except  by  their  destructive  or  be- 
neficial properties,  which  are  no  greater  evi- 
dence of  disposition,  than  the  claws  of  the  ti- 
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ger,  or  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  are  of  the 
sagacity  or  fierceness  of  their  respective  pos- 
sessors. 

The  doctor  says,  that  revolutions  do  not 
produce  faculties  or  genius,  but  “ offer  oppor- 
“ trinities  and  subjects  necessary  to  the  faeul- 
44  ties/’  But  let  not  this  be  said,  when  it  is  re- 
collected, that  the  downfal  and  the  erection 
of  empires  have  been  caused  by  the  very  great 
men  whom  the  doctor  has  described  as  acqui- 
ring celebrity  and  improving  their  faculties  by 
revolutions.  Is  there  any  * new  faculty'  eli- 
cited by  a revolution  ? Why  is  it  that  the 
doctor  believes  the  propensity  for  revolutioni- 
zing to  be  innate  ? Can  he  show  that  a revo- 
lution ever  took  place,  without  being  produced 
by  a long  concatenation  of  political  circum- 
stances, which  rendered  it  inevitable?  By 
what  reasoning,  then,  can  he  prove,  by  what 
fact  can  he  establish  the  assertion,  that  a 
great  man,  who  effects  a revolution,  was  born 
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to  do  it,  any  further  than  because  circumstan- 
ces threw  him  into  a peculiar  situation,  and 
he  effected  it  with  success  ? The  doctor  will 
say,  that  the  faculties  such  a man  exercised, 
existed  before  the  revolution  he  occasioned, 
but  an  opportunity  was  never  till  then  offered 
for  their  manifestation.  Where  is  the  proof 
that  they  ever  before  existed  ? If  Buonaparte 
had  died  before  the  French  revolution  raised 
him  into  eminence,  would  not  the  man  he 
considered  insane,  who  should  sav  that  that 
person  possessed  such  and  such  extraordinary 
powers,  but  they  were  never  brought  into  ac- 
tion ? Such  a line  of  argument  would  prove, 
if  it  could  prove  any  thing,  that  the  most  mi- 
serable fanatic,  the  most  pitiful  enthusiast, 
who  said  he  wrould  bring  about  a revolution  in 
government  or  religion,  had  the  ability  to  ef- 
fect those  purposes,  but  he  was  never  allowed 
an  opportunity ! Such  an  argument  would 
change  the  mad  Brothers  into  Mahomet,  Dr, 
Gall  into  Locke  or  Sir  Isaac  New  ton,  and  the 
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King  of  the  beggars  into  the  Emperor  of 

China  !• 


The  doctor  has  asserted  with  great  confi- 
dence, that  the  social  faculties  are  not  at  all 
the  result  of  society.  Man  may  be  better 
adapted  by  a long  course  of  years  to  society 
than  retirement ; but  I do  not  think  that  the 
institutions  of  society  could  arise  from  any 
thing  but  circumstance.  The  mind  is  mould- 
ed entirely  by  contingencies ; and  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  instances  of  hermits,  to 
prove  that  the  sentiments  called  social,  are  ac- 

^ It  may  seem  necessary,  whilst  I am  ridiculing  the  idea  of 
any  man’s  possessing  faculties  which  he  does  not  exercise,  that 
1 should  remove  from  my  own  doctrine  the  stigma  I am  casting 
on  another.  The  argument  on  which  I found  my  essay  is,  that 
opportunity  only  is  necessary  to  make  any  man  what  favorable 
circumstances  have  made  his  neighbour.  It  is  only,  therefore, 
against  the  occult  faculties  that  I am  arguing. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  this  passage,  throws  himself  dreadfully 
open;  if  he  mean  that  every  man  has  hidden  powers  which  it 
only  requires  opportunity  to  exercise,  he  must  be  of  my  opinion 
as  to  the  universality  of  original  genius ; it  is  only  on  the  ques- 
tion of  innateness  that  we  differ ! 
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quired  in  society.  The  regret  at  leaving  a 
populous  city,  or  a well  cultivated  neighbour- 
hood, is  only  produced  by  long  custom,  and 
the  cessation  at  once  of  numerous  actions 
which  man  in  society  requires  from  his  fellow, 
but  which  are  in  solitude  superfluous  and  un- 
necessary. If  society  were  our  natural  state, 
why  did  we  not  always  live  in  cities  ? The 
question  of  man  being  social,  is  ridiculous ; 
and  impossible  to  be  decided.  Till  we  can 
arrive  at  a decision,  therefore,  we  shall  con- 
sider mankind  as  social  or  solitary,  as  circum- 
stances make  him.*  “If  society  produced,” 
says  the  doctor,  “ any  number  of  the  faculties 
“ of  man  and  animals,  every  kind  of  social 
“ animal  ought  to  possess  them.”  Why  is 
this  ? Did  ever  metaphysician  use  a sophism 
palpable?  Because  human  society  produ^ 

* The  word  social  comes  from  society , not  the  latter  from  the 
former  j and  when  we  say,  a sunny  hank,  a red  rock,  or  a social 
man,  we  do  not  say  that  these  are  naturally  and  innately  what 
they  are,  but  allow,  when  we  mention  them,  that  circumstance^ 
might  have  made  them  otherwise. 
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ces  the  social  faculties  of  man,  is  it  a neces  - 
sary consequence  that  bees  or  beavers,  which 
exist  in  societies  separate  from  man , should 
have  the  faculties  which  he  possesses  ? Are 
not  the  actions  of  bees  and  beavers  evidently 
instinctive?  Why  again  confound  instinct 
with  reason,  till  we  are  perplexed  in  a laby- 
rinth of  sophistry  that  we  would  bum  sooner 
than  unravel  ? Is  there  any  faculty  that  so- 
ciety may  not  be  said  to  have  produced  ? No; 
the  fact  is  proved  from  the  doctor’s  own  in- 
stance of  the  girl  of  Champagne,  already  re- 
lated.^ 

* Ste  note,  page  55.  IP  the  story  of  a girl  found  in  Cham- 
pagne, which  we  have  given,  be  the  story  to  which  he  alludes, 
(see  the  system,  page  74)  I think  it  is  plainly  established  that 
the  mind  is  nothing  without  society  : indeed,  the  doctor  seems 
to  acknowledge  this  in  his  own  observation  in  the  page  pre- 
ceding (73  ) “ However,  if  a well  organized  individual,  who  has 
“ escaped  in  his  infancy,  be  discovered  in  a forest,  though  he  can- 
“ not  be  accpiainted  with  our  manners  and  determinate  educa- 
“ tion,  yet  he  will  manifest  the  essential  and  characteristic  facul- 
t(  ties  of  mankind  ; and  such  an  individual  living  in  society,  will 
t(  soon  imitate  the  manners  and  receive  the  instruction  of  others. — 
“ The  girl  of  Champagne  proves  this.’'  We  wish  to  know  from 
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Much  of  what  we  have  said,  and  indeed 
almost  all  our  arguments  relative  to  Dr.  Gall's 
system,  are  in  a great  measure  connected  with 
genius,  as  well  as  capacity.  Those  which  we 
have  used,  we  considered  as  indispensible  in 
this  part  of  the  work ; but  there  are  others 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  system,  of 
which  we  shall  postpone  the  consideration, 

the  doctor  what  essential  and  characteristic  faculties  were 
manifested  in  this  instance,  that  had  any  connexion  with,  and 
had  not  been  produced  by  society  ? It  was  evident  from  her 
own  conversation,  when  she  was  able  to  talk,  that  she  had  been 
in  other  situations  3 and  there  was  no  reason  to  assert  that  she 
exercised  any  other  faculties  than  those  she  had  acquired  from 
former  recollections,  for  her  own  defence  : indeed,  the  very  ne- 
cessity for  defence  might  have  produced  these  faculties. 

If  these  wild  people  are  ideots,  how  is  it  that  they  have  ma- 
naged to  subsist  themselves,  when  the  doctor  has  said,  (page  65) 
c<r  the  ideot  makes  no  effort  in  order  to  prevent  the  injuries  of 
the  air,  and  to  preserve  himself.’’  It  has  been  generally  doubt- 
ed, whether  the  persons  supposed  to  have  been  secluded  were 
ideots,  or  men  who  could  in  time  be  made  rational  beings. — 
For,  say  one  party,  if  a man  were  to  be  left  in  a wood  before  he 
could  speak,  how  did  he  preserve  life,  even  if  in  other  circum- 
stances he  might  have  in  time  become  rational  ? If  an  ideot, 
how  he  could  procure  himself  clothing  and  subsistence,  becomes 
still  a question  of  considerable  difficulty.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  mar.  would,  in  a state  of  nature  and  seclusion,  be  incapable 
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till  we  arrive  at  that  part  of  our  essay  which 
relates  more  particularly  to  genius.  At  pre- 
sent, we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a brief  ex- 
amination of  the  organs,  which,  however  de- 
ficient it  may  seem  in  the  eyes  of  a surgeon, 
will  he  quite  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose; 


The  organ  of  amativeness  is  said  to  exist 
in  the  cerebellum,  and  the  doctor’s  proof  for 

©t  procuring  himself  food  such  as  came  in  his  way,  without  de- 
nying him  the  faculties  we  allow  to  the  brute  creation,  when 
only  instinctive  and  automatic  motions  are  perceptible.  As  to 
the  girl  of  Champagne  having  been  in  part  covered  with  skins, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  principle  of  imitation  has  been  per- 
ceived to  operate  before  a child  was  able  to  utter  distinct  sounds, 
or  any  thing  like  words ; and  the  girl  having  crossed  the  sea, 
may  have  adopted  almost  unconsciously  the  covering,  or  some- 
thing like  the  clothing,  used  by  the  people  of  the  country  whence 
she  came.  It  has  been  said  with  respect  to  ideots  not  coming 
for  their  food,  or  paying  any  regard  to  external  covering,  that 
such  is  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
called  to  their  victuals,  or  have  been  clothed  without  having 
any  occasion  to  pay  attention  to  their  necessities ; but  it  is 
hardly  to  be  imagined  that  any  ideot  would  seek  food  uncalled 
to  it,  whilst  he  would  not  seek  it  in  situations  where  there  are 
constant  opportunities  afforded  him  of  learning  when  it  is  ne« 
ctssary ; though  at  every  meal  he  is  still  as  ignorant  as  on  the 
first  day  of  his  ideocy  or  his  birth. 
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its  existence  is,  that  men,  and  male  animals 
in  general,  have  their  cerebella  larger,  while 
they  are  more  addicted  to  venery  than  the  fe- 
males. We  believe  it  contrary  to  fact  that 
men  have  larger  cerebella  than  women,  but 
if  it  be  true,  it  is  entirely  contradicted  as  far 
as  relates  to  the  doctor’s  argument,  by  the 
actions  and  conduct  of  the  latter.  Cats, 

V 

when  caterwauling,  he  says,  have  the  neck 
much  larger  than  commonly,  and  much  heat- 
ed ; I know,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  necks 
of  cats  have  been  felt,  when  the  animals 
were  caterwauling,  no  larger  than  at  other 
times,  and  perfectly  cold  ! 

The  organ  of  phi-lo-pro-ge-ni-tive-ness 
comes  next ; it  is  a hard  word,  but  the  doctor 
gives  us  sufficient  reason  for  its  adoption. — 
The  account  of  this  organ  is  as  amusing  as 
the  rest  of  his  work ; but,  by  some  singular 
and  unaccountable  neglect,  we  are  not  in- 
formed that  the  animals  possess  it,  which  he 
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instances  as  endowed  with  the  qualities  it  is 
supposed  to  engender  ! From  partial  wants 
or  total  deficiencies  in  these  organs,  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  the  doctor  to  endeavour  to 
establish  a system  explanatory  of  the  pheno- 
mena relative  to  impotence  and  sterility ; it 
will  brighten  the  fame  he  has  already  made 
immortal.  Dr.  Spurzheim  contradicts  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Gall,  that  the  want  of  an  or- 
gan can  produce  an  opposite  temper  to  that 
of  the  persons  who  possess  it,  and  contends, 
that  to  enable  a man  to  have  an  opposite 
character,  it  is  required  that  he  should  have 
a positive  organ  of  a contrary  tendency. — 

i 

This  means,  if  we  can  understand  it,  a kind 
of  negative-positive  organ.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  arguments  of  either,  however,  we 
consider  the  original  system  to  he  right.  But 
how  an  opposite  alteration  can  take  place  in 
a character,  and  the  person  can  be  all  at  once 
a murderer  of  children,  who  had  the  greatest 
affection  for  his  own  and  for  those  of  other 
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people,  we  have  no  satisfactory  information- 
Such  cases  have  happened,  and  as  both  the 
learned  doctors  seem  to  imply  that  an  abso- 
lute change  in  the  skull  from  one  organ  to 
another  is  impossible,  and  that  the  peniten- 
tiary keepers  may  labor  all  their  lives  but 
they  never  can  properly  and  completely  re- 
form a thief,  we  are  left  in  a difficulty  from 
which  none  but  two  such  profound  German 
philosophers  can  extricate  us. 

a 

Supposing  that  a gentleman  has  a friend  to 
whom  he  is  enthusiastically  attached,  and  that 
that  friend  nearly  ruins  him  in  property,  and 
destroys  his  character,  hitherto  unblemished ; 
he  is  naturally  tired  of  the  world  which  had 
so  glaringly  exhibited  its  perfidy  towards  him, 
and  he  retires  to  some  remote  corner  of  a dis- 
tant country,  far  from  the  habitations  of  de- 
ceitful man,  unknowing  and  unknown.  Does 
such  a person  retain  the  organ  of  adhesive- 
ness or  friendship,  or  does  it  gradually  di- 
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minish  and  finally  disappear.  If  it  remain,  I 
suppose  the  doctor  would  say  it  was  exercised 
by  an  attachment  to  retirement ! If  this  he 
the  case,  have  all  men  the  same  organs  ori- 
ginally r — or,  how  happens  it  that  they  have 
such  a variety  of  application  ? For,  if  ail 
men  have  not  the  same  organs,  then  almost 
all  are  attached  to  some  object  animate  or 
inanimate,  or  to  some  particular  pursuit ; al- 
most all  are  fond  of  some  dear  wife  or  mis- 
tress ; of  a pleasant  habitation,  a beautiful 
horse,  or  a favorite  tree  which  the  owner’s 
infant  hands  have  planted;  and  if  an  ad- 
hesiveness or  friendship  is  shewn  without  the 
possession  of  the  organ,  an  organ  for  such 
purposes  is  useless,  and  we  must  deny  its  ex- 
istence. But  if  such  an  organ  do  exist  in  the 
heads  of  all  men,  it  remains  with  the  doctor 
to  show  how  it  could  vanish  as  soon  as  the 
poison  of  hatred  took  possession  of  the  mind, 
instead  of  the  balm  of  friendship,  which  was 
before  predominant.  I do  not  give  him  the 
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liberty  of  proving  a gradual  disappearance. — 
It  must  be  demonstrated  that  the  or^an  had 

u 

begun  to  be  less  prominent  before  the  change 
of  disposition,  or  that  change  becomes  the 
cause,  and  not  the  effect,  of  any  alteration  in 
the  skull  that  may  be  occasioned.  The  doc- 
tor is  remarkably  prudent  in  saying  that  for 
this  organ  there  is  little  evidence ; for  if  it  do 
exist,  it  will  involve  the  system  in  consider- 
able perplexity.  Every  man  must  possess  it, 
whether  his  talent  be  for  music,  for  painting, 
for  horse-racing,  or  craniology ; and  the  or- 
gan of  language,  and  all  the  other  organs 
which  imply  any  attachment  to  object  or  pro* 
fession,  are  only  circumstantial  modifications  1 

It  was,  no  doubt,  with  triumph,  that  the 
doctor  discovered  that  weak  little  boys  were 
fond  of  fighting,  and  strong  ones  desired 
peace.  He  searched  for  the  organ  of  com- 
bativeness, and  he  joyfully  perceived  that  it 
existed  in  the  boys  who  fought,  and  it  was 
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not  in  the  heads  of  those  who  were  averse 

f*  oni  lighting’.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 

the  differences  in  the  skull  were  occasioned 

by  the  differences  in  conduct,  and  those  beino- 

© 

consequent  upon  circumstances,  they  cannot 
be  produced  by  organization.  Had  the  na- 
tions of  Lacedaemon  and  Scandinavia,  who 
were  educated  for  the  sword,  and  had  no 
minds  but  in  the  contest,  the  organ  of  com- 
bativeness, on  which  the  doctor  so  strenuously 
insists  ? If  they  had,  were  their  dispositions 
formed  by  the  predominance  of  the  organs, 
or  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  obli- 
ged them  to  become  military  to  preserve  their 
independence  ? Respecting  this  organ,  I shall 
trespass  no  further  on  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  as  I am  well  persuaded  a private  ex- 
amination of  its  merits  will  sufficiently  prove 
it  neither  to  exist  nor  to  be  necessary. 

* ; 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  doctor  to  prove  that 
the  boys  who  have  pulled  their  toys  to  pieces 
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when  young,  to  see  what  was  within,  or  how 
they  were  constructed,  were  possessed  in  their 
infancy  of  the  organ  of  destructiveness,  but 
afterwards  lost  it  in  the  organ  of  construc- 
tiveness, when  they  became  ingenious  mecha- 
nics. The  doctor  may  contradict  us,  and  as- 
sert that  a man  can  possess  at  the  same  time 
these  two  discordant  organs,  and  both  can  be 
prominent,  and  visible  to  common  observation ! 
One  must  be  predominant,  or  both  must  be  in 
equal  and  contradictory  action.  If  the  latter 
be  the  case,  the  system  is  absurd ; if  the  for- 
mer, it  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  because 
the  organ  which  is  dormant  is  as  strongly  per- 
ceptible on  the  outside  of  the  skull  as  when  it 
is  in  exercise.  If  this  be  true,  and  it  is  a con- 
clusion fairly  drawn  from  an  impartial  exami- 
nation of  the  system,  where  is  it  possible  to 
find  any  proof  of  a person’s  being  prompted  to 
a particular  action  by  any  one  exclusive  and 
distinguishably  separate  organ  ? The  man 

. 4 

that  has  the  organ  of  cfestructiveness,  may  be 
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constructing  fiom  its  direction,  and  the  doctor 
may  he  entirely  mistaken  in  the  seat  and 
disposition  of  his  organs.  The  organ  of  fear, 
which  caused  people  to  run  away  from  a 
boxer,  may  have  been  really  the  organ  of 
combativeness  in  a dormant  state ; and  that 
of  combativeness,  nothing  else  but  the  want  of 
that  of  fear.  A man  that  was  courageous  in 
one  instance,  will  flee  from  one  by  whom  he 
suspects  he  will  be  beaten  ; and  if  he  have  two 
organs,  how  will  it  be  proved  which  caused 
the  trepidation,  and  which  occasioned  its 
possessor  to  stand  undaunted  against  his  an- 
tagonist ? Suppose  that  a man  has  three  or 
four  organs  tolerably  developed ; that  the  or- 
gan of  combativeness,  one  of  the  number,  is 
more  evident  than  the  rest,  and  that  he,  being 
of  a combative  disposition,  in  a quarrel  kills 
one  of  his  fellow  creatures ; is  the  death  of 
the  man  the  consequence  of  the  exertion  of 
the  organ  of  combativeness? — or,  does  not  that 
organ,  with  the  celerity  of  a harlequin,  give 
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place  to  his  destructive  brother,  who  steps  in 
without  a moment’s  warning,  and  performs 
the  office  assigned  to  him  by  Dr.  Gall?  But 
move  out  of  the  way,  Messrs.  Assault  and 
Murder,  there  is  another  gentleman  organ 
desirous  of  preventing  himself  from  becoming 
useless.  The  organ  of  covetiveness  stops  the 
exercise  of  the  other  organs,  sends  them  to 
sleep  without  a soporific,  and  directs  the 
man’s  fingers  to  the  pockets  of  his  fallen  an- 
tagonist. This  organ  is  then  upon  the  full 
stretch  for  a purse,  or  something  valuable, 
but,  to  its  disappointment,  nothing  is  dis- 
covered but  a piece  of  biscuit.  The  organ 
of  hunger  is  instantly  put  in  motion ; but  that 
is  nothing,  on  a minute  investigation,  but  the 
eldest  son  of  the  organ  of  covetiveness ; the 
organ  of  eating  does  its  duty,  but  what  can  it 
be  but  a child,  or  perhaps  a modification,  of 
the  organ  of  destructiveness  ! How  are  all 

these  contradictions,  interpositions,  and  inter- 
/ \ 
ruptions  of  organs  to  be  accounted  for  ?-— < or. 
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rather,  is  there  any  end  of  them,  but  with  the 
last  page  of  such  a system  ? Twenty  organs 
may  be  in  exercise  at  the  same  moment,  and 
who  is  to  decide  upon  their  situation  but  Om- 
nipotence ? Improve  our  knowledge ! The 
doctor  may  do  so,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 

it  by  the  theory  of  craniology;  he  may  increase 

- *’  ^ 

our  information  by  improving  and  arranging 
our  original  ideas,  but  he  cannot  advance  one 
step  nearer  towards  perfection,  by  creating  a 
motley  mass  of  disorganized  confusion. 

It  a man  kill  a rat,  he  must  have  the  organ 
of  destructiveness ; nay,  without  such  an  or- 
gan no  person  can  comfortably  eat  his  dinner! 
I am  ot  opinion,  likewise,  that  all  men  must 
be  possessed  of  the  organ  of  language,  for  we 
are  not  informed  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
heads  of  the  wild  men  whom  we  have  already 
enumerated.  If  it  should  be  found  in  the 
heads  of  such  men,  then  it  had  no  connexion 
with  language  in  those  who  have  the  power 
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of  utterance.  If  it  were  not  found  in  their 
heads,  however,  there  is  a fair  inference  that 
circumstances  occasioned  its  absence,  and  that 
it  would  have  been  there  if  those  unfortunate 
people  had  been  born  and  educated  in  a civi- 
lized country.*  Let  any  rational  and  candid 
person  then,  after  having  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  system  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim, 
say  if  all  men  have  not  the  organs  of  covet- 
iveness,  adhesiveness,  combativeness,  destruc- 
tiveness, constructiveness,  and  language,  as 
well  as  almost  every  other  organ  enumerated 
or  hinted  at ; and  if  he  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, which  to  us  appears  inevitable,  how 
happens  it  that  scarcely  any  two  men  have 
their  heads  exactly  similar  in  conformation, 
though  the  extraordinary  exercise  of  one  organ 

* The  doctor,  it  is  evident,  means  to  imply  that  every  per- 
son but  those  who  do  not  speak  have  the  organ  of  language, 
for  he  attributes  the  silence  of  monkies  to  their  want  of  that 
organ,  and  he  relates  instances  of  women  who  could  not  speak 
when  they  had  such  an  organic  deficiency. 
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over  another  very  seldom,  if  ever,  produces 
an  extraordinary  developement. 

It  is  plain,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a possibility  of  perceiving* 
any  particular  disposition  by  a mark  or  marks 
on  the  skull  of  an  individual.  If  the  doctor 
examine  the  head  of  a county  gaoler,  who  is 
also  the  county  hangman,*  and  find  a part  of 
the  skull  manifestly  protruding  beyond  the  or- 
dinary distance,  he  may  conceive  that  protru- 
sion to  be  the  organ  of  destructiveness,  but 
may  not  that  as  well  be  considered  to  be  the 
organ  of  covetiveness,  till  he  shall  have  made 


* A story  is  told  of  a gentleman  who  went  to  see  Cader 
Idris,  which  will  give  a reason  for  my  assuming  such  a charac- 
ter as  an  illustration  As  the  gentleman  and-  his  guide  were 
proceeding  up  that  mountain,  the  former  being  behind,  per- 
ceived on  the  hinder  part  of  the  guide’s  head  the  organ  of  mur- 
der ! He  took  to  his  heels,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  arrived  at 
the  place  whence  his  guide  and  he  had  gone  out.  On  enquiry, 
he  found  that  the  person  by  whose  formidable  skull  he  had 
been  so  much  terrified,  was  both  gaoler  and  hangman  to  the 
county! — A glorious  instance  of  (the  efficacy  of  the  system  of 
ersmiology  l 
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such  inquiries,  as  to  him  might  be  supposed 
hardly  possible,  to  prove  that  other  men, 
whom  he  suspects  to  have  been  murderers,  or 
in  some  way  or  other  destroyers,  were  not  also 
avaricious.  And  if  they  should  not  all  be 
found  to  be  avaricious,  who  appeared  pos- 
sessed of  that  organ,  still  it  might  happen  to 
be  the  organ  of  covetiveness  in  a dormant 
state;  for  the  doctor  himself  allows  that  thiev- 
ing,  which  he  includes  in  the  same  organ, 
may  not  be  practised,  even  though  the  posses- 
sion of  the  organ  may  have  occasioned  a con- 
siderable predominance.  If  a man  may  be  a 
thief  in  organ  and  none  in  practice;  if  a man 
have  no  mental  propensity  to  picking  pockets, 
though  his  head  would  contradict  him  ; what 
reason  is  there  why  a person  should  not  pick 
pockets  and  rob  orchards,  without  any  organ  ? 
And  if  it  should  happen  (and  it  must  happen, 
from  the  doctor’s  own  allowance)  that  organs 
exist  without  their  effects  being  perceptible , 
where  is  the  proof  of  their  existence  at  all  ? 

H 
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If  a man  take  a fancy  for  killing  calves  or 
oxen,  lie  is  not  to  imagine,  when  he  feels  a 
strong1  organ  at  the  back  ot  his  head,  that  that 
is  the  organ  of  destructiveness  ; for  there  may 
have  been  some  other  propensity  to  which  that 
organ  belonged,  which  has  long  ceased  to 
have  sovereign  sway  over  the  intellect ! The 
organ  of  destructiveness  may  be  in  some  other 
quarter ; the  organ  to  which  the  particular 
indention  at  the  back  ot  the  head  belongs, 
may  have  become  dormant,  and  he  cannot 
show  that  the  propensity  for  killing  proceeds 
from  that  indention,  till  he  has  demonstrated 
that  every  man  who  adopts  the  trade  of  but- 
cher from  choice,  has  likewise  the  organ  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  destructiveness,  almost,  if 
not  quite  as  considerably  developed.  Till  the 
doctor  prove  that  the  organ  of  destructiveness 
is  possessed  by  all  butchers  who  are  fond  of 
their  business,  we  shall  not  be  convinced  that 
the  protuberance  on  the  head  of  any  one  man 
who  is  an  amateur  in  the  trade  of  killing,  is 
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hie  organ  which  lirst  incited  him  to  aspire  to 
the  honors  of  the  knife  and  cleaver.  And 
when  he  has  proved  that  all  butchers  have 

i 1 ' 

that  organ,  if  every  head  be  not  developed 
according  to  the  number  of  cows  or  other 

I 

animals  the  possessors  have  killed,  then  the 
organs  have  had  little  effect  in  forwarding 
the  destruction,  and  the  destruction  has  had 
very  little  power  over  the  developement  of  the 
organs.  So  completely  without  proof  is  this 
part  of  the  system,  that  I believe  it  might  be 
possible  for  a man  to  be  found,  with  the  or- 
gan of  destructiveness  developed  with  as  much 
force  as  in  the  head  of  any  butcher,  who 
would  tell  the  doctor  that  he  had  never  killed 
any  man,  any  beast  of  magnitude,  or  any 
creature  or  number  of  creatures,  to  authorize 
his  saying*  that  Jus  propensity  for  destruction 
had  proceeded  from  any  uncommon  organiza- 
tion. This  might  he  gathered  from  the  doc- 
tor’s own  allowances  ; and  if  he  can  find  two 
men  having  equal  organs,  without  any  thing 
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remarkable  having  occurred  in  the  conduct  of 
one  of  them,  though  the  other  has  performed 
some  wonderful  action,  we  have  to  explain 
more  inexplicable  propositions  than  that  two 
and  two  make  five,  or  that  two  things  which 
are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  not  equal 
to  one  another.  Dr.  Spurzheim  says  it  is 
impossible  to  reform  a thief,  and  yet  in  ano- 
ther passage  he  allows  the  possibility  of  sup- 
pressing evil  propensities  ! But  if  the  latter 
were  allowed,  there  is  something  singular  in 
an  organ  first  exciting  a person  to  commit  an 
evil  act,  and  then  submitting  to  be  controlled. 
Is  it  at  all  reasonable  or  probable  that  a man 
should  first  be  directed  by  an  organ,  and  all 
his  life  after  should  be  his  own  organic  direc- 
tor ? Has  a man  the  government  of  his  or- 
gans, or  is  he  under  their  despotic  dominion  ? 
—or,  is  the  life  of  man  a continued  scene  of 
pull  man,  pull  organ;  pull  organ,  pull  man? 
—or,  how  are  we  to  get  clear  from  the  eddies 
of  this  Chary  bdis  of  absurdity?  There  seems 
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to  be  some  power  above  the  law  ! There  is 
no  longer  a sovereign  dominion  vested  in  the 
brain,  and  a man’s  head  and  his  conduct  may 
involve  the  Gallian  physiognomist  in  a laby- 
rinth of  mysticism,  from  which  he  cannot  be 
extricated  even  by  the  inventor. 

Zopyrus  told  Socrates  that  he  was  by  na- 
ture lascivious,  and  yet  he  had  conquered  his 
propensity,  and  his  disciples  were  enraged  at 
the  slander  of  the  physiognomist.  One  would 
have  thought,  from  the  doctor’s  system,  that 
there  would  have  been  a tincture  of  lascivi- 
ousness in  every  thing  that  Socrates  did,  and 
yet  history  leaves  us  no  authority  for  such  a 
supposition.  But  perhaps  there  may  be  two 
sets  of  organs ; one  capable  of  reformation, 
and  the  other  incorrigible.  This,  however, 
will  make  the  organic  analogy  defective,  and 
and  the  system  will  become  subversive  of  itself. 
If  no  evil  propensity  be  capable  of  reformation, 
the  arguments  by  which  the  doctrine  is  sup- 
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ported  are  contrary  to  fact.*  If  one  man  at- 

tempt  to  commit  a rape,  and  afterwards  re- 

* 

form;  and  another,  after  having  endeavoured 
to  perpetrate  the  same  crime,  continue  in- 
flexible to  every  idea  of  reformation,  how  can 
the  doctor  escape  from  the  anomaly  ? 

"We  have  before  mentioned  the  strange  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  head  remains  the  same, 
however  changed  the  possessor;  and  we  now 
ask  the  doctor,  supposing  the  head  to  be  al- 
ways similar  externally,  is  there  no  difference 
in  the  brain  when  the  organ  is  dormant  and 
in  a state  of  activity  ? If  the  brain  can  be 
modified  as  the  possessor  chooses ; if  a man 
can  lay  an  organ  asleep  and  instantly  set 
another  to  some  employment ; in  other  words, 
if  a man  can -go  from  one  pursuit  to  another, 

* The  doctor  says  that  attempts  to  reform  criminals  never 
“ do  and  never  can  succeed.”  From  this  it  might  be  proved, 
by  a careful  examination  of  every  organic  connexion,  that  it 
was  impossible  any  alteration  could  take  place  in  the  organs, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  life  to  its  conclusion  ! 
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and  recover  the  mental  vigor  by  variety  which 
sameness  had  destroyed,  how  can  it  be  proved 
that  two  such  organs  are  in  different  con- 
ditions ? Is  there  a difference  in  fibre  be- 
tween an  organ  asleep  and  an  organ  awake  ? 
— or,  is  not  there  some  intellectual  eye  which 
the  doctor's  microscopic  penetration  can 
easily  discover,  as  it  shuts  and  opens,  when 
it  meddles  with  the  world,  or  leaves  its  con- 
cerns to  be  attended  to  by  others  less  weary 
and  less  inclined  to  be  drowsy  than  itself! 

Now  that  we  talk  of  weary  organs,  how  is 

i 

it  that  a man  can  steal  for  a life  time,  and  be 
the  more  inclined  to  the  practice  than  he  was 
before  he  last  picked  a pocket  or  committed  a 
burglary  ? If  one  organ  can  be  weary  and 
another  can  be  refreshed  by  excessive  exer- 
cise, there  must  be  some  essential  difference 
in  the  organic  constitution  ; or,  if  not  that, 
there  must  be  the  assent  or  dissent  of  some 
over-ruling  mental  power,  entirely  separate 
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Irom  and  superior  to  the  organs,  however 
constituted.  If  there  be  such  a power,  then,  if 
is  not  the  organ  which  excites  the  man  to  any 
pursuit,  but  the  man  who  excites  the  organ, 
and,  as  we  said  before,  the  doctrine  is  com- 
pletely inverted  and  preposterous.  This  over- 
ruling power,  to  suit  the  system,  must  have 
some  organ  for  its  seat,  some  cerebral  throne, 
where  it  sits  and  gives  directions  to  the  at- 
tendants on  its  court.  But  we  are  afraid  that 
this  power  will  stand  isolated,  invisible,  and 
unembodied,  till  the  doctor  make  a further 
progress,  and  find  organs  in  recesses  so  secret 
that  they  have  hitherto  passed  unnoticed.  If 
the  mind  be  set  against  them,  all  the  organs 
together  may  exercise  themselves  in  vain. — 
Bui  what  is  the  mind  ? In  this  passage  it 
signifies  the  will,  a thing  which  the  doctor 
lias  by  no  means  explained  as  connected  with 
or  separate  from  the  organs.  He  does  not 
inform  us  whether  the  will  has  an  organ,  or 
every  organ  has  its  portion  of  the  will.  One 
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of  these  must  be  the  case,  for  will  and  its 
phenomena  are  so  constantly  occurring  in 
every  transaction,  that  if  the  actions  are  or- 
ganic, the  will  must  either  be  organic  or  non- 
existent. 

This  examination  of  the  organs  we  shall 
conclude,  after  stating  another  instance  of 
conduct  inexplicable  by  the  system,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  already  enumerated.  Those 
people  who  are  generally  most  sanguine,  some- 
times abandon  themselves  soonest  to  despair. 
Very  sanguine  persons  must  possess  the  or- 
gan of  hope  to  a remarkable  degree ; now  we 
will  suppose  a sanguine  saiior,  who  had  been 
all  his  life  in  expectation  of  finding  the  north- 
west passage,  all  at  once  to  despair  when  he 
perceives  that  he  is  going  down  in  the  vessel 
in  which  he  had  sailed  so  long  and  so  vainly. 
Will  the  organ  of  hope  cease  its  operation  in- 
stantly, and  the  organ  of  despair  take  posses- 
sion of  its  situation  or  its  functions?  Why 
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does  tlie  organ  of  hope  no  longer  fulfil  its  of- 
fice ? The  protuberance  or  indention  remains 
on  the  head  as  it  always  lias  remained,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  brain 
has  received  any  new  conformation.  Indeed, 
the  action  of  the  brain,  if  it  act  at  all,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  do,  as  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  life,  is  entirely  hypothetical  and  unknown. 
We  shall  not  examine  with,  minuteness  that 
part  of  the  system  which  the  doctor  may  call, 
if  he  chuse,  its  foundation  on  analogy,  for  we 
deprecate  the  method  which  he  has  every 
where  adopted,  of  comparing  all  species  and 
genera  of  animals,  however  separate,  with  the 
single  and  distinct  species  homo  ; not  only  do 
we  find  fault  with  the  matter,  but  with  the 
sophisticated  manner  of  his  comparisons,  none 
of  which  are  altogether  satisfactory.  They 
are  labored,  specious,  and  end  in  nothing; 
for  the  doctor  allows  that  all  animals,  except 
for  education,  have  only  such  actions  as  are 
necessary  to  their  wants,  and,  therefore,  all 
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belonging  to  one  species  being  instinctively 
and  intellectually  alike,  if  the  heads  of  that 
one  species  are  dissimilar,  the  system  cannot 
stand  ; even  the  firmest  foundation  is  too  weak 
for  such  a fabric.  Now,  when  approaching 
the  conclusion  of  our  investigation,  we  ask  a 
question  which  we  put  in  the  commencement, 
where  is  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  or- 
gans ? Because  a man  has  an  inequality  in 
his  skull,  there  is  under  it  an  organ  which  in- 
dicates, nay  produces  a faculty  conducive  of 
his  happiness  or  misery  ! Let  the  brain  be 
cut  horizon  tally,  vertically,  transversely,  or 
directly,  where  are  the  organs  ? Do  they  ex- 
ist, because  the  fibres  of  the  brain  are  stronsr 

to 

in  an  adult,  and  scarcely  perceptible  in  an  in- 
fant: The  brain  is  strong*  in  ideots,  and  they, 
too,  have  their  protuberances.  But  the 
strengthening  of  the  fibres  is  not  the  forma- 
tion of  the  organs. 

Finally,  a word  may  he  necessary  here  re- 

* * v 
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specting  the  brain  in  general.  The  learned 
doctor  has  dispersed  some  of  the  most  essen- 
tial organs  in  the  cerebrum,  many  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  dispense  with,  either  as  an 
adult  or  in  childhood.  The  doctor  may  be 
somewhat  surprised,  when  1 inform  him  that 
a child  actually  lost,  for  the  preservation  of 
his  life , a part  of  that  superior  division  of  the 
brain,  about  half  a pound  in  weight!  I am 
ready  to  refer  him  to  the  surgeon  who  took 
away  the  brain,  and  who  will  introduce  him 
to  credible  witnesses  of  the  transaction.  It  is 
true  that  Doctor  Spurzheim  seems  to  imply 
that  a man  has  in  some  sort  a double  set  of 
organs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The 
want  of  one  side,  however,  must  form  a defi- 
ciency, or  the  duplicates  must  be  useless. — 
The  child  I have  mentioned,  lived  upwards  of 
eight  weeks  after  the  portion  of  his  brain  was 
extracted  ; he  performed  every  function  in  the 
same  manner,  and  played  with  his  school-fel- 
lows with  the  same  spirit,  as  he  had  done  be- 
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fore  any  accident  happened  to  him,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
been  living  to  this  day,  if  an  unlucky  fall  had 
not  so  injured  his  skull  as  to  terminate  his  ex- 
istence. The  denial  of  the  possibility  of  ossi- 
faction  is  one  of  the  leading  proofs  of  the  ex- 
istence of  organs ; but  it  is  like  Psalmanna- 
zar’s  proving  the  existence  of  a people,  by 
giving  a description  of  the  country  !*  The 
doctor  declares  that  the  ossifaction  grew 
out  of  nothing,  and  the  brain  in  all  cases  is 
screwed  up  into  a corner  ! This  is  one  of  the 
circumstances  not  fully  proved,  which  the 
doctor  has  taken  the  advantage  of  to  establish 
his  system;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  craniology  stands  chiefly  on  gratui- 

* This  is  perhaps  more  applicable  to  the  whole  doctrine  than 
to  this  particular  part.  The  doctor  relates  that  Duverney  pro- 
duced an  ossifact  ion  of  the  brain  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris ; and  then  he  says,  with  his  usual  effrontery,  that  the 
Academy  were  mistaken  in  their  opinion,  and  that  it  was  not 
an  ossifaction!  This  proves  that  the  doctor  has  more  organs  in 
his  head  than  were  possessed  by  the  whole  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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tous  assumptions  relative  to  points  on  which 
philosophers  never  have  come  to  a decision. 

After  an  examination,  which,  but  for  the  te- 
diousness to  ourselves,  and  we  fear  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  our  readers,  we  had  consider- 
ably protracted,  we  have  come  to  this  really 
lamentable  conclusion,  that  in  cranioiogy,  as- 
sertion and  proof  are  always  considered  as  sy- 

i 

nonymous,  and  in  so  Christian  a cause,  the 
former  must  always  take  place  of  the  latter. 
The  system  is  one  of  those  productions  which 
fit  about  for  a day,  sporting*  their  gaudy  no- 
velties in  the  sunshine  of  public  favor.  We 
would  not  trample  on  the  insect,  or  endeavour 

to  brush  it  from  our  walk,  if  it  did  not  seem 

/ \ 

intent  upon  drawing  its  followers  to  the  edge 
of  a dangerous  precipice ; it  is  now  fast  va- 
nishing from  our  view,  and  though  we  fondly 
hope  that  our  observations  will  not  be  without 
their  effect,  perhaps  by  the  time  that  these 
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pages  meet  the  public  eye,  its  batterings  will 
be  ended  in  a voluntary  oblivion.* 

We  return  now  to  the  subject  of  capacity, 
which  has  been  for  some  time  only  secondary 
in  consideration. 


Creation . — Man,  it  is  generally  understood, 
was  created  last,  and  after  there  was  some- 
thing on  which  his  mind  might  reflect,  and 
bv  which  his  faculties  mkdit  become  sradu- 

« o o 

ally  produced  and  developed ; but  let  us  ima- 
gine, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that,  after  the 
bare  and  unornamented  earth,  man  came 

* In  arriving  at.  the  conclusion  of  this  investigation,  I found 
myself  placed  in  a very  curious  dilemma.  On  perusing  it,  some 
of  my  readers  may  imagine,  that  I might  have  proceeded  fur- 
ther, and  may  censure  me  for  not  having  done  so ; whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  I may  be  considered  foolish  for  having  entered 
so  seriously  into  a confutation  of  arguments,  into  a supposition 
of  i he  tiuth  of  which  no  man  could  suffer  a moment’s  reflection 
to  beguile  him.  If  the  doctors  or  their  defenders,  however, 
think  my  present  observations  worthy  of  animadversion,  I shall 
take  the  liberty  of  showing  them  that  I only  refrained  in  mer- 
cy to  my  readers. 
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into  existence  the  first  organized,  sentient, 
and  rational  being  in  the  creation.^'  What  are 
his  actions — what  are  his  conceptions  ? Does 
he  perform  any  wonderful  feat  that  could  be 
attributed  to  any  innate  faculty?  Does  he 
think  of  any  thing  but  the  bare  ground,  the 
vast  plain  of  waters,  the  expansive  heaven 
that  are  in  his  sight ; or  even  of  these,  till  an 
inexplicable  phenomenon  has  occurred  for  the 
production  of  his  reflections  ? No. — And  if 
any  number  of  objects  should  be  created,  and 
should  be  arranged  with  all  the  charms  of 
novelty  before  him,  does  he  not  receive  fresh 
ideas ; are  not  new  images  imprinted  on  the 
tablet  of  his  mind  ? If  a man  be  abandoned  on 
a desert  island,  without  any  person  to  educate 
him,  does  he  acquire  any  ideas  but  those 
which  circumstances  produce  ? That  he  does 

* That  he  did  not  come  into  existence  till  every  thing  was 
created,  is  a proof  that  it  was  necessary  all  things  should  exist 

befoie  him,  in  order  that  his  ideas  might  be  produced  from 
them. 
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not,  has  been  proved  ; and  that  he  acquires 
every  idea  that  it  is  likely  circumstances 
would  produce,  has  also  been  evinced.  Nay, 
so  plain  is  the  operation  of  circumstances  on 
the  senses,  that  if  a person  he  unpossessed  of 
any  one  sense  from  the  birth,  he  will  not 
have  any  ideas  which  result  from  that  sense 
in  others.  A sufficient  instance  of  this  is  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Cheselden,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  A young  man,  who  had  had  a 
cataract  for  thirteen  years,  had  it  removed 
from  one  eye  at  one  time,  and  from  the  other 
at  a considerable  interval.  At  first,  this  per- 
son bad  none  of  the  ideas,  either  of  size  or 
distance,  which  are  usually  produced  on  the 
perfect  senses  of  others,  and  they  were  only 
acquired  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances.* The  complete  absence  of  ideas 

* See  Philos.  Transactions  Abridged,  vol.  vii.  p.  235.  Ori- 
ginal, vol.  xxxv.  p.  447.  Goldsmith’s  Earth  and  Animated 
Nature,  vol  i.  p.  313.  And  for  an  account  of  this  and  some 
other  cases,  see  the  Taller. 
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connected  with  acoustics  is  frequently  observ- 
ed in  people  who  have  been  deaf  from  their 
infancy. 

Let  us  vary  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
commencement  of  human  existence : let  us 
imagine  two  twins  born  on  a desert  island, 
there  abandoned,  and  unassisted  by  any  hu- 
man being.  When  they  have  acquired  the 
means  of  using  their  faculties,  will  they  both 
have  the  same  ideas  ? There  is  presumptive 
proof  that  they  would  not.  One  may  be  con  - 
ceived to  be  placed  nearer  than  the  other  to 
a very  bright  and  consequently  very  attrac- 
tive object.  Attention  is  produced  by  the 
c onstant  operation  of  this  object  on  the  sub- 
stratum, and  after  some  considerable  time  has 
elapsed,  he  who  is  nearest  to  it,  seizing  the 
hand  of  his  companion,  points  to  it  with  rap- 
ture. This  circumstance  of  one  person  see- 
ing a thing  before  another,  will  create  a dif- 
ference in  the  progress  of  ideas,  which  will 
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become  wider  as  the  attractions  become  more 
numerous.  So  minute  are  the  causes  of  the 
improvement  and  diversity  of  the  capacity, 
and  so  trifling  and  careless  are  mankind  in 
their  observation,  that  the  mist  of  innateness 
can  hide  from  them  the  demonstrations  of 
their  own  folly,  at  the  same  time  that  it  con- 
ceals by  the  appearance  of  certainty  its  own 

^ / 

impervious  obscurity. 

It  has  generally  been  said  that  the  child, 
some  few  weeks  after  he  is  born,  has  a choice 
of  the  objects  of  his  attention.  This  is 
scarcely  the  case  when  man  has  arrived  at 
the  greatest  possible  height  of  human  know- 
ledge and  felicity;  still  less  can  it  happen 
when  the  child  has  acquired  no  power  of 
judgment  and  discrimination.  The  most  bril- 
liant colors  force  themselves  upon  the  sight, 
and  where  there  is  the  greatest  number  or 
the  most  happy  arrangement  of  colors,  and 
other  objects  particularly  attractive  to  the 
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senses,  the  child  is  sooner  enabled  to  reflect 
upon  what  passes  around  him.  Nay,  so  much 
has  circumstance  to  do  with  the  commence- 
ment ot  our  existence,  that  it  is  plain  theie  is 
no  natural  attachment  to  parents  or  relations, 
and  that  children  only  become  more  delighted 
in  the  presence  of  their  nurses  or  their  mo- 
thers, because  they  have  been  more  attentive 
than  others  to  the  necessities  of  their  tender 
years,  and  have  been  near  them  more  fre- 
quently and  constantly.  Thus,  then,  capacity 
is  enlarged,  accordingly  as  there  are  circum- 
stances into  which  the  child  may  be  thrown, 
for  the  exercise  of  his  senses,  and  for  the 
production  of  the  faculties  of  reasoning  and 
memory.  The  difference  in  the  quantity  and 
repetition  of  ideas,  then,  causes  them  to  be 
more  easily  retained  or  forgotten,  and  en- 
larges the  capacity,  which,  like  an  elastic  ves  - 
sel,  increases  in  dimensions  with  an  augmen- 
tation of  its  contents.  It  the  faculties  and 
extraordinary  capacity  of  some  men  were  in- 
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nate,  and  only  required  opportunity  to  show 
themselves,  many  men  shortly  after  creation 
had  no  opportunity  offered  them  of  exercising 
their  faculties,  and  consequently  many  fa- 
culties must  have  perished  with  them,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  useful,  but,  as  it 
happened,  had  been  created  without  a pur- 
pose !* 

The  commencement  of  society. — A foolish 
question  may  be  asked  here,  which  might 

* The  first  men  who  were  created,  'it  is  plain,  must  have 
been  men  with  whom  no  comparison  or  similitude  would  stand  3 
they  were  unique,  and  as  little  to  be  likened  to  their  fellow 
creatures  who  succeeded  them,  as  the  figure  1 is  to  be  compa- 
red with  the  figure  9,  or  a well-cut  diamond  with  an  unpolished 
pebble.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  as  they  had  no  innate  fa- 
culties for  arts  and  sciences,  that  they  should  find  out  the  arts 
of  life  which  were  afterwards  invented  and  brought  to  astonish- 
ing perfection  3 and  consequently  we  find  them  rude  of  speech, 
uncultivated  in  their  manners,  clad  in  skins,  feeding  upon 
roots,  and  drinking  the  limpid  water  from  the  brook.  If  there 
were  an  innate  capacity,  why  did  it  not  show  itself5  If  there 
were  no  opportunities  for  its  showing  itself,  when  did  opportu- 
nities appear  ? Not  till  circumstances  had  gradually  produced 
and  strengthened  the  intellect  3 — not  till  innateness  was  useless, 
and  might  have  been  dispensed  with  ! 
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puzzle  any  person  who  considered  himself 
bound  to  answer  it  in  an  affirmative  manner: 
Did  society  produce  the  faculties,  or  did  the 
faculties  produce  society  ? Th  is  obliges  us  to 
recur  to  something  which  we  have  almost 
sufficiently  discussed,  (p.  101,  2,  &c.)  If 
man  were  created  solitary,  there  is  a fair  in- 
ference that  he  should  remain  so ; but  the 
inference  may  be  turned  into  an  argument 
against  the  fact,  and  we  must,  perhaps,  partly 
allow  that  mankind  were  created  gregarious. 
If  this  be  the  case,  then,  society  must  have  cre- 
ated the  faculties  ; but  we  do  not  consider  this 
to  have  been  the  fact.  Let  us  suppose  two  fa- 
milies, or  only  two  men  and  two  women,  to  have 
been  first  created.  They  have  children.  From 
an  easy  comparison,  they  perceive  the  neces- 
sity there  is  of  attending  to  their  helpless 
•condition.  Almost  before  these  are  able  to 

satisfy  their  own  wants,  other  children  make 

\ 

their  appearance.  They  must  he  watched  as 
carefully  as  the  first.  By  the  time,  or  before 

•I  • 
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the  time  that  the  last  children  are  able  to 
walk  and  partially  to  seek  their  own  nourish- 
ment, the  first  born,  whatever  may  be  their 
number,  will  be  capable  of  taking  care  ot 
them,  or  of  a third  couple,  at  any  rate,  by  the 
time  that  they  are  produced.  At  this  period, 
an  attachment  will  take  place  between  the 
two  families,  and  rather  than  separate,  they 
will  follow  the  direction  of  their  desires,  in 
preserving  the  society  they  have  formed.— 
When  some  number  of  families  are  thus,  we 
may  say,  naturally  united,  they  may  divide, 
or  a smaller  number  may  detach  itself  from 
the  larger,  but  they  will  never  be  entirely  dis- 
sipated. Such  a gradual  association  might 
have  happened,  supposing  man  to  have  been 
left  entirely  to  circumstances ; or,  it  might 
have  taken  place,  even  if  he  had  been  created 

with  everv  reason  to  believe  him  an  animal  of 

•/ 

the  solitary  species.  Why,  if  it  could  not,  do 
animals  of  gregarious  species  become  solitary  ? 
Why  does  the  dog  leave  his  race,  and  follow 
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mankind  through  whole  ages?  Why  do  ele- 
phants, when  they  might  abandon  their  en- 
trappers  and  return  to  the  forests  of  their 
youth  and  their  liberty,  combine  for  the  en- 
slavement  of  their  kind  ? 


General  Acceptation, — It  may  seem  singu- 
/ 

lar  that  there  are  arguments  in  my  favor  from 
the  general  acceptation  of  words,  * and  from 
some  usual  comparisons ; but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true.  Persons  who  are  famous  for  any 

* 

brightness  of  capacity,  are  called  learned, 

\ 

wise,  sensible,  &c.  and  are  praised  for  what 

* 

thev  have  done.  Others,  .who  have  what 
men  call  a dull  capacity,  are  denominated  stu- 
pid, and  are  blamed  for  their  stupidity.  Now, 
if  either  the  capacity  or  the  stupidity  were  in- 
nate, there  would  be  no  reason  to  praise  or  to 
blame  those  who  possessed  either  one  or  other; 
both  might  attribute  their  failings  and  excel- 
lencies to  Providence  alone,  and  should  nei- 
ther exult  in  their  fame,  nor  blush  for  their 
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degradation.  Mankind  cannot  certainly  be 
praised  or  blamed  for  what  is  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances, any  farther  than  they  can  for 

J J J 

what  they  possess  by  nature;  but  when  they 
have  begun  to  think,  children  easily  take  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances,  exertions  follow, 
and  then  they  perform  actions  that  are  deser- 
ving of  approbation.  Encouraging  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  those  of  a discouraging  na- 
ture, frequently  occur  through  the  whole  of  a 
man’s  life,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
their  effect  upon  the  actions ; but  when  a mail 
lias  paid  particular  attention  to  trains  of  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  he  had  been  frequently 
affected,  and  has  acquired  experience,  he  may 
be  praised,  and  when  he  neglects  to  pay  that 
attention  to  circumstances  that  constitutes 
such  experience,  he  is  deserving  of  the  most 
severe  reprehension.  Experience,  under  va- 
rious modifications,  is  one  of  the  principal  cau- 
ses of  capacity  ; and  not  capacity' the  occasion 
of  experience.  When  man,  then,  is,  from  va- 


i 
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rious  causes,  almost  the  creator  of  his  own  cir- 
cumstances, he  may  certainly  with  propriety 
he  praised  or  censured,  though  innate  qualifi- 
cations can  never  he  applauded  or  disapproved. 

✓ 

The  human  mind,  in  its  developement,  has 
been  generally  compared  to  marble.  Untouched 
by  the  chisel,  that  substance  continues  rough 
and  inelegant ; and  so  does  the  mind  remain 

o 7 

rude  and  unpolished  before  education  changes 
it,  and  gives  it  the  surface,  which,  without 
tuition,  it  would  never  have  possessed.  And 
yet  no  one  would  say  that  marble,  however 
capable  of  being  polished,  possesses  the  polish 
internally,  which  is  afterwards  contributed  by 

i 

the  sculptor.  As  well  may  it  be  said  that  alt 
the  statues  of  Praxiteles,  or  Michael  Angelo, 
of  every  great  master  ot  antiquity,  or  of  oui 
own  times,  existed  in  the  quarry,  but  only  re- 
quired the  hand  ot  the  artist  to  call  them  forth. 
If  this  he  said,  then  I need  not  contend,  for  it 
might,  with  equal  truth,  be  argued  that  man 
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existed  long  previous  to  his  creation  !*  If  a 
skilful  person  take  a piece  of  marble  and  polish 
it,  lie  may  make  it  so  surprisingly  bright  and 
so  remarkably  smooth,  as  to  astonish  all  be- 
holders.  But  it  an  unskilful  man  should  take, 
and  roughly  handle,  and  auk  ward  !y  hammer  a 
piece  of  marble,  which  would  have  been  as 
bright  and  smooth,  if  well  polished,  as  any 
piece  of  stone  could  be  made,  it  will  break, 
and  will  exhibit  a number  of  rough  and  un- 
pleasing  holes  and  unevennesses.  So  with 
the  mind  If  a child  have  a skilful  teacher, 
his  intellect  will  grow  into  a piece  of  celestial 
workmanship ; if  he  be  entrusted  to  a peda- 
gogue, the  roughness  of  the  instrument  will 
he  marked  on  the  rudeness  of  the  material. — - 


But  some  stones,  it  may  be  alleged,  have  a su- 
perior capacity  tor  being  polished,  while  , 
others  will  not  bear  a polish  from  the  finest 


* This  is  atl  argument  which  has  sometimes  been  gravelv 
supported  - and  where  did  man  exist  ? it  has  been  answered, 
in  tiie  mind  of  the  Creator. 
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workman  ; freestone  is  not  to  be  wrong  lit  on 
with  such  excellence  as  the  Parian  marble.*- 


Freestone.  I answer,  may  be  something  like 
an  ideot  from  the  birth.  But  I do  not  enter 
into  a history  of  mineralogy,  on  account  of  an 


imperfection  in  tins  single  metaphor.  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  it  is  a figure  ge- 
nerally employed,  and  that  it  is  more  nearly 
reconcil cable  to  my  doctrine  than  to  any  other. 
I leave  all  other  stones  out  of  my  consideration. 


Man  is  one  species  ; marble  one  genus  ; and 
the  man  that  will  condescend  to  ransack  all 


species  of  all  genera,  either  of  mineralogy  or 
zoology,  for  forced  comparisons  and  strained 


Though  I do  not  enter  here  into  a consideration  of  the  quali- 
ties  of  other  species  of  stone,  I am  convinced  that  freestone,  after 
remaining  in  the  earth,  under  particular  circumstances,  longer 
than  it  is  generally  permitted,  would  become  much  harder  than 
it  is  commonly  found.  Some  of  the  Scotch  freestones,  the 
quarries  of  which  have  been  considered  remarkable  for  their 
age,  have  been  found  particularly  bard.  May  not  all  common 
stones  be  modifications  of  one  another,  so  that  freestone,  after 
a sufficient  time  has  elapsed,  may  contribute  to  the  composition 
of  granite  or  marble? 
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and  unintelligible  arguments,  must  soon  per- 
ceive that  he  is  groping  his  way  farther  and 
farther  into  error,  and  that  every  step  he  sinks 

deeper  amongst  the  morasses  of  folly  and  con- 

✓ 

jecture.  But  all  marbles  are  not  capable  of 
equal  polish?  Notwithstanding,  I am  not  to 
conclude  that  all  minds  are  not  susceptible  of 
equal  cultivation.  But  I am  not  satisfied  that 
all  marble  is  not  capable  of  equal  polish  by  the 
hand  of  a good  master,  and  with  the  same  in- 

o 7 

struments.  Supposing  this  not  to  be  the  case, 
and  even  allowing  that  if  is  not,  how 
came  the  original  difference  betwixt  one  mar- 
ble and  another  ? Are  they  different  original 
formations  in  the  earth ; or  are  they  not  ra- 
ther the  same  substance  thrown  into  different 
and  opposite  circumstances  ? The  formation 
of  marble  may  be  compared  to  the  formation 
of  the  mind  by  circumstances,  before  it  be- 
comes the  immediate  object  of  education. — 
The  polishing  may  be  assimilated  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellect.  Before  marble  comes 
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to  be  polished,  circumstances  render  its  po- 
lishing less  difficult  or  more  arduous.  Before 

o') 

the  mind  begins  to  be  tutored,  circumstances 
take  effect  on  the  senses  of  the  young  and  the 
unwary,  which  make  them  obstinate,  conde- 
seending,  easily  taught,  or  impossible  to  be 
rendered  docile.*  . 

Likert y and  necessity. — Our  arguments 
may  be  objected  to  by  some  of  those  who 

J a/  v 

have  so  long  wrangled,  and  will  wrangle 
ad  Grcecas  Katendas  respecting  the  pos- 
session of  a free  will,  or  the  influence  of  an 
over-ruling  and  omnipotent  necessity.  The 
friends  of  liberty , as  they  may  call  themselves, 
will  argue  that  the  Deity  must  have  directed 
the  circumstances  to  the  substratum,  or  the 
substratum  to  the  circumstances,  or  it  would 


* This  is  only  one  of  the  common  comparisons.  They  are 
numerous  \ but  our  readers,  if  they  examine  them  for  them- 
selves, will  find  them  all  so  accordant  with  our  sentiments,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  to  pursue  our  examination  of  them  farther. 
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have  been  impossible  that  any  train  of  ideas, 
however  striking,  could  have  excited  attention 
from  beings  who  could  not  employ  attention 
when  first  created.  That  the  eyes  have  not, 
independent  of  some  over-ruling  power,  the 
means  of  seeing,  I think  must  be  conceded  by 
all  parties.  The  dependence  on  Providence, 
then,  is  the  same  on  both  sides.  If  the  facul- 
ties are  innate,  they  must  have  been  created ; 
if  they  are  circumstantial,  they  must  have 
been,  nevertheless,  created.  Which  way  so- 
ever the  point  may  be  disputed,  there  is  a 
power  over  the  mind  of  man  in  its  commence- 
ment; and  why  there  should  not  be  such  a 
power  in  its  progress,  must  be  left  for  wiser 
heads  to  determine.  Philosophical  necessity, 
it  is  evident,  must  exist,  or  the  Deity  never 
forsees  the  actions  of  his  creatures.  Necessa- 
ry connexion  makes  a foreknowledge  of  the 
actions  of  all  sentient  beings  indispensible  in 
some  power,  separate  from  the  mind  of  man, 
or  they  could  not  take  place.  That  my  doc- 
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trine  is  more  immediately  connected  with  phi- 
losophical necessity  than  others  have  been,  I 
consider  an  additional  proof  oi  its  veracity. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a part  of  our  es- 
say which  makes  a kind  of  natural  division 
between  capacity  and  genius.  fhe  latter  has 
by  some  been  considered  as  nothing  but  an 
extraordinary  extension  of  the  former ; but, 
as  a more  distinct  definition  has  been  given 
by  the  more  numerous,  to  their  opinions  we 
shall  accede,  by  forming  here  a resting  place 
for  the  reader.  A general  retrospect  of  our 
arguments,  which  we  had  at  first  intended  to 
make  here,  we  shall  postpone  till  we  leach 
the  conclusion  of  genius.  In  taking  a survey 
of  the  work  from  this  part,  we  hope  the  read- 
er will  rather  attribute  any  omission  of  objec- 
tions we  may  have  made,  to  our  ignorance  of 
their  existence,  than  to  any  wilful  neglect. 
All  that  we  have  as  yet  discovered,  we  have 
answered,  we  expect,  to  satisfaction  ; and,  at 
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present,  we  are  confident  that  there  can  be 
none  which  w ould  not  fall  before  an  impartial 
investigation. 

ON  GENIUS. 

The  great  question  of  genius,  in  every  de- 
partment and  variety,  is  now  to  engage  our 

attention.  To  trace  the  human  intellect 

« 

through  the  mazes  of  accident,  from  the  pe- 
riod when  it  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  ig- 
norance, and  rose  like  the  sun  approaching 
to  its  meridian,  till  unfortunate  circumstances 
again  plunged  it  beneath  the  horizon  ; whe- 
ther a nation  or  a world  has,  in  its  revolutions 
round  the  axis  of  time,  drawn  nearer  to  a 
God-like  perfection,  or,  sunk  in  a sea  of  forget- 
fulness, descended  to  the  state  of  the  brute 
whence  it  proceeded ; whether  an  indivi- 
dual drew  from  his  friends  or  his  countrymen 

J 

the  praise  which  resulted  from  almost  invo- 
luntary admiration,  and  encircled  his  head 

K 
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with  glories  by  soaring  to  the  heights  of  hu- 
man knowledge  and  human  virtue,  or  excited 
the  horror  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded  by  a depth  of  dark  attainments, 
hitherto  unknown  and  dreadfully  astonishing, 
and  clothed  himself  in  curses  by  the  diaboli- 
cal expedients  of  an  infernal,  the  subject  must 
be  studied  with  delight;  and  though  the  path 
may  be  luxuriantly  strewed  with  the  flowers 
of  entertainment,  the  reader  must  arrive  in 
the  end,  at  the  instruction  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  require.  By  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  progressive  steps  by  which  some 
have  advanced  so  far,  others  will  be  tempted 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  a similar  advancement ; 
and  those  who  have  made  a considerable 
journey,  will,  by  being  taught  to  retrace  their 
progress,  whilst  they  have  hitherto  considered 
their  eminence  as  inevitable  and  instanta- 
neous, know  how  to  travel  through  wilds  as 
yet  untrodden.  Nations,  when  they  perceive 
how  their  brethren  in  intellect  have  by  easy 
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transitions  attained  the  glorious  situation  in 
which  they  stand,  will  be  roused  by  a spirit 
of  emulation  to  stupendous  efforts,  before  al- 
most inconceivable ; and  men,  when  they  see 
how  much  depends  upon  their  own  exertions, 
will  take  wing,  and  rise  into  the  skies  they 
had  so  long  gazed  at  without  a hope  of  reach- 
ing. When  parents  know  that  genius  is  not 

/ 

innate,  they  will  exert  themselves  with  tenfold 
confidence  in  favor  of  their  children,  and 
children  will  join  in  a pleasing  fellowship  to 
help  one  another  forward  in  that  track 
which,  though  formerly  trodden  but  by  few, 
may  now  contain  all  mankind. 

IV hat  is  genius  ? — -The  definitions  of  ge- 
nius have  been  too  numerous  for  us  to  enter- 
tain a thought  of  taking  a view  of  the  opi- 
nions of  ages  long  past,  or,  in  modern  times, 

i ( . 

of  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  who 
have  left  upon  record  sentiments  so  discord- 
ant, that  what  one  man  defined  to  be  genius, 
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another  almost  proved  to  be  the  want  of  it.— 
Dr.  Gerard,  and  many  more  with  him,  have 
defined  it  to  be  a power  of  invention.  Mr 
Fuseli,  whose  acquaintance  with  genius  no 
man  will  dispute,  though  it  may  be  with  truth 
supposed  that  his  mind  is  more  adapted  to 
the  pencil  than  the  pen,  has  defined  it  to  be 
“ that  power  which  enlarges  the  circle  of  hu- 
“ man  knowledge,  or  combines  the  known 

“ with  novelty.”  This  definition  is  good, 

' / 

except  for  the  tautology,  and  in  fact  it  is  the 
same  with  Dr.  Gerard’s,  with  a verbal  varia- 
tion. But  even  to  these  definitions  some 
limits  must  be  assigned,  for,  if  taken  gene- 
rally, I question  if  there  ever  were  more  than 
two  or  three  men  of  genius  in  the  universe. — 
Supposing  a person  to  write,  or  to  complete 
some  vast,  laborious  undertaking,  which  ap- 
pears entirely  new,  and  a work  of  genius  to 

a part  of  the  world  which  is  the  most  polish- 

\ 

ed,  that  work  may  have  been  known  some 
considerable  time  before  to  a nation  which  is 
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now  the  most  ignorant,  and  if  it  should  rise 
amongst  them,  might  be  recollected  to  have 
existed.  It  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
come known  to  the  most  ignorant  portion  of 
the  globe,  and  he  considered  altogether  novel, 
when,  to  the  most  cultivated  nations,  it  would 
appear  old  and  well  known,  and  would  excite 
no  admiration.  The  Chinese  were  not  at  all 
astonished  at  the  European  use  of  gunpowder 
in  wars  against  them,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  they  used  it,  long  previous  to  the  Euro- 
pean invention  of  it,  for  blowing  up  walls  and 

4k 

blasting  in  mines,  and  that  it  had  even  been 
adapted  by  them  to  the  purposes  of  warfare, 
several  hundred  years  belore  the  Christian 
aera.  And  yet  Roger  Bacon  and  Berthold 
Schwartz  have  in  our  hemisphere  the  credit 
of  the  invention.*  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  this  is  a singular  instance,  and  that  in- 


* There  is  a ridiculous  idea,  that  because  an  invention  exists 
in  two  places  at  once,  it  must  have  proceeded  from  one  to  the 
other.  We  shall  examine  this  at  greater  length  hereafter. 

K 3 
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ventions  in  general  do  not  proceed  farther 
than  the  hemisphere  in  which  they  origina- 
ted ; so  that  it  is  impossible,  save  in  such 
remarkable  exceptions,  to  compare  or  to 
know  the  inventions  which  have  arisen  in 
two  portions  of  the  globe  almost  at  once,  as  if 
to  balance  one  another.  We  may  still  there- 
fore  define  genius,  with  some  limitation,  to  he 
a power  of  invention.  But  if  it  he  that  genius 
is  a power  of  invention  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  person 
who  has  exercised  his  mind  has  exerted  him- 
self, the  days  of  genius  have  almost  gone  bye, 
for  we  see  men  who  every  day  send  into  the 
world  what  they  themselves  have  invented, 
but  which  has  been  found  out  and  made  pub- 
lic perhaps  long  previous  to  their  existence. — 
However  such  men  may  have  invented,  the 
great  similarity  between  their  ideas  and  those 
of  their  friends,  contemporaries,  and  predeces- 
sors, will  entirely  deprive  them  of  any  praise 
or  any  credit  for  a power  of  invention  'which 
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lias  been  exercised,  no  matter  bow  deeply, 
upon  subjects  which  have  been  already  pretty 
well  explained  to  the  world,  though  before 
they  began  to  write  or  to  labour,  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  came  not  in  the 
way  of  the  explanation.  In  defining  genius 
to  be  a power  of  invention,  it  is  not  generally 
stated  under  what  precise  circumstances  the 
invention  is  exercised  ; whether  the  manner 
be  always  voluntary,  or  sometimes  involun- 
tary. It  is  allowed  that  persons  who  dream 
possess  the  power  of  invention,  or  at  least 
have  the  power  of  invention  exercised  in  their 
minds  to  a very  considerable  degree,  and  yet 
I know  not  any  one  who  would  willingly  give 
his  credence  or  sanction  to  a doctrine  or  de- 
finition which  considered  all  dreamers  as  men 
of  genius  ! 

*■ 

Others  have  defined  genius  to  be  a natural 
talent  or  aptitude  to  one  particular  art  or  sci- 
ence, or  a power  of  acquiring  a proficiency  in 
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a«)r  tiling  with  rapidity,  whilst  others  who  pos- 
sess it  not,  acquire  whatever  they  attain  with 
tardiness  and  difficulty.*  This  definition  is 
evidently  involved  in  innumerable  contradict 

tions;  it  would  exclude  from  a claim  to  ae- 

e> 

nius  the  admirable  Crichton,  the  famous  Mark 
Boyd,  Donna  Agnesi  the  great  mathemati- 
cian, and  an  immense  number,  who  have  been 
reckoned  by  the  world  in  general  as  persons 
of  universal  genius.  Those,  however,  may 
be  said  to  be  included  under  the  second  head 
of  the  definition.  That  they  had  a power  of 
acquiring  a proficiency  in  a great  many  arts 
and  sciences  without  much  difficulty,  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  as  far  as  we  can  credit  the 
accounts  of  their  lives,  which  are  submitted 
to  every  maids  perusal ; but  might  it  not  hap- 
pen that  many  would  attain  a proficiency  in 
any  pursuit,  much  sooner  than  some  of  those 
wonderful  characters,  and  yet  have  no  claim 


* Du  Bos,  &c. 
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to  genius,  or  extraordinary  powers  ? Besides, 
many  persons  have  had  the  greatest  imagina- 
ble difficulty  in  attaining  even  tolerable  perfec- 
tion in  any  art  or  science  in  which  they  are 
determined  to  excel ; though  after  considera- 
ble exertion  they  have  made  a progress  so  as- 
tonishing, as  to  be  classed  amongst  men  of 
‘‘extraordinary  natural  faculties.”*  The  strug- 
gles which  Demosthenes  had  with  his  defects 
and  bad  habits,  produced  perhaps  by  mimicry, 
joined  to  a negligence  of  his  education  in 
those  to  whom  he  was  entrusted,  and  a con- 
sequent carelessness  of  instruction  or  improve- 
ment, abundantly  proved  that  it  was  not  a 
power  of  rapid  acquirement  that  enabled  him 
to  attain  a greater  perfection  in  elocution 

than  those  whom  he  was  afterwards  to  op- 

\ 

i . 

* Many  of  my  readers  will  here  call  to  mind  the  difficulty 
which  Boileau  experienced  in  attaining  a proficiency  in  the  art 
of  versifying.  His,  however,  was  a remarkable  case;  he  never 
so  improved  as  to  arrive  at  a facility,  but  preserved  to  the  very 
last  the  slowness  and  indecision  in  his  compositions,  which  he 
first,  manifested. 
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pose.  Some  are  ready  to  assert  that  if  De- 
mosthenes had  not  been  strengthened  in  his 
resolution  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  elo- 
quence, by  the  confidence  of  his  genius,  he 
would  never  have  overcome  the  dreadful  ob- 
stacles bv  which  he  was  surrounded.  We 

• f 

shall  have  another  opportunity  of  investigating 
the  character  and  progress  of  this  great  orator; 
at  present  we  think  it  sufficient  to  declare, 
that  we  have  no  instance  of  a man  struggling 
under  similar  circumstances  with  Demosthe- 
nes, who  did  not  overcome  them,  and  become 
in  every  respect  that  great  man’s  counterpart. 
Till  we  have  such  an  instance,  we  must  he 
content  to  infer  that  the  confidence  of  genius, 
here  imagined,  is  nothing  but  that  determina- 
tion inspired  by  the  success  of  others,  which 
must  be  strong  in  every  man  in  a particular 
situation. 

The  innateness  of  genius  is,  in  the  second 
and  more  common  definition,  considered  as 
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certain,  and  of  coarse  taken  for  granted.  In 
the  first,  it  is  not  mentioned  ; but  it  is  only 
omitted,  because  believed  indisputable.  It 
would  be  adviseable  to  find  some  definition 
which  would  include  all  parties,  and  prevent 
disputes  in  limine , thereby  confining  discussion 
to  the  more  important  parts  of  the  subject.— 
We  may,  I think,  without  incurring  much 
contradiction,  define  genius  generally  to  be  a 
power  of  invention  ; or,  to  avoid  dispute,  we 
might  denominate  it  a voluntary  power  of 
presenting  uncommon  pictures  to  the  mind, 
though  the  invention,  or  the  singularity  of  the 
pictures  presented,  be  subject  to  circumstan- 
tial limitations. 

Dr.  Gerard's  definition  controverted A — 
An  author  with  whose  character  no  man  can 

i 

be  acquainted,  without  feeling  the  greatest 


* As  there  is  in  fact  no  difference  between  inv  definition 

and  that  given  by  Dr.  Germ’d,  my  readers  will,  I hope,  excuse 

my  making  common  cause  with  him  in  its  defence. 

/ 
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respect  for  him,  and  for  his  writings,  has  ta- 
ken upon  himself  to  confute  Dr.  Gerard’s  de- 
finition of  genius,  which,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  he  lias  considered  as  a power  of 


invention.*  He  commences  a short  essay 
upon  this  subject,  in  a maimer,  by  ridiculing 
the  gravity  of  the  doctor  in  his  having  assert- 
ed  that  imagination  was  the  faculty  to  which 
the  invention  of  which  genius  consists  can  be 
principally  referred.  He  says  few  are  igno- 
rant of  this.  Now,  I am  so  far  ignorant  of 
it,  that  I consider  it  untrue  in  every  thing  hut 
poetry,  painting,  and  perhaps  music.  Judg- 
ment is  the  great  power  by  which  invention 
is  directed  ; it  is  only  by  comparison  that  in- 
ventions are  made,  and  by  closely  examining 


* See  Essays  Philosophical,  Moral,  Historical,  and  Literary, 
by  W.  Beishain,  vol.  2. 

The  quotations  I have  made  from  this  work  are  from  one 
edition,  and  the  references  I have  given  are  from  another,  but 
though  there  may  in  some  of  the  former  be  a verbal  difference, 
there  is  none  that  will  make  anv  real  alteration,  or  occasion 
any  inconvenience  to  the  reader. 
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data,  from  which  a novel  combination  can  be 
formed.  There  are,  without  doubt,  many 
kinds  of  invention,  but  if,  in  the  principal, 
judgment  could  not  do  without  imagination, 
imagination  could  still  less  dispense  with 

V 

judgment.  If  the  learned  author  had  said 
that  judgment  and  imagination  were  the  two 
principal  powers  on  which  invention  depend- 
ed, he  would  have  been  making  an  approach 
something  nearer  to  the  truth ; but  still  Dr, 
Gerard  is  not  to  be  ridiculed,  because  he  made 
a matter  of  argument  what  another  person 
idly  deems  a truism.  This  author,  proceed- 
ing in  his  essay,  seems  to  consider  genius  as  a 
kind  of  extension  of  capacity.  But  if  this  be 
true,  what  am  I to  think  of  the  definitions  on 
this  subject  ? Are  there  a dozen  different  spe- 
cies of  genius,  or  bow  many ; and  is  there  a 
genius  for  every  thing?  If  the  last  be  the  case, 
then  are  not  genius  and  capacity  confounded 
by  calling  the  former  a portion  of  the  latter,  or 
an  extension ; or  if  not  exactly  confounded, 
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where  are  we  to  seek  for  the  “ certain  degree 

above  the  common  level”*  by  which  genius  is 

distinguished  ? But  if  even  we  had  discover- 
ed 

ed  that  level,  a man  may  be  said  to  have  a 
genius  without  any  exclusive  reference  to  the 
faculty  of  invention,  which  every  person  who 
has  common  sense  must,  in  most  cases,  con- 
sider impossible.  Thus,  by  this  unfortunate 
attempt  at  an  overthrow  of  Dr.  Gerard,  in- 
stead of  a certain  and  determinate  definition, 
we  have  nothing  but  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion. 

“ Imagination,’’  meaning,  I suppose,  in- 

t 

vention,  “ almost  invariably  accompanying 
very  remarkable  superiority  of  capacity,  it  is 
justly  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  in- 
a oredients  which  enter  into  the  complex  idea 

to 

“of genius;  but  judgment,  memory,  under- 
“ standing,  enthusiasm,  and  sensibility,  are 
“ also  included ; for  a very  high  degree  of  ca- 

* Belsham’s  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  453. 
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“ parity  is  as  constantly  found  conjoined  with 
“ these  mental  qualities,  as  with  imagination 
“ and  invention.'5  I need  say  little  on  this 
passage,  but  that  I submit  it  to  the  examina- 
tion of  my  readers  ; the  author  has  first  defin- 
ed, or  rather  undefined  genius  to  be  a certain 
degree  of  capacity,  (by  which  he  means  an 
uncertain  degree,)  and  then  concludes,  that 
because  extraordinary  capacity  is  made  up  of 
the  qualities  he  has  enumerated,  genius  has 
them  all  in  its  composition  ! But  supposing 

i 

it  had  them  all,  what  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  must  of  necessity  arrive,  and  at 
which  this  author  would  arrive,  by  pursuing 
a line  of  argument  with  a direct  intention  of 
avoiding  it  ? — That  everyone  of  those  powers 
is  necessary,  in  particular  circumstances,  to 
form  an  acute  power  of  invention. 

A great  deal  of  confusion  must  arise  in 
what  this  author  has  said,  from  his  sometimes 
using,  as  almost  synonymous,  imagination  and 
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invention ; for  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
commencement  of  the  essay,  imagination  is 
only  a great  assistant  to  invention,  or  compo- 
nent part,  and  how  can  a component  part, 
however  great,  be  synonymous  with  the 
whole  ? The  question  between  us  seems  to 
be — Do  we  ever  give  the  name  of  genius  to 
any  action  in  which  invention  does  not  pre- 
dominate ? If  we  do  not,  (and  that  we 
do  not,  1 think,  is  plain)  then  is  the  power 
of  invention,  genius;  and  certainly  every 
power  which  this  author  mentions  besides, 
assists  in  the  composition  of  genius,  not  in 
company  with  invention,  for  genius  is  inven- 
tion, and  no  man,  unless  he  were  determined 
to  be  laughed  at,  would  say  that  genius  was 
one  of  the  parts  of  which  itself  was  composed ! 
The  author  then  proceeds,  “ in  vindication, 
“ however,  of  that  erroneous  hypothesis 
“ which  reduces  genius  to  mere  invention, 
“ Dr.  Gerard  observes,  ‘ that  if  a man  shows 
‘ invention,  no  intellectual  defects  his  per- 
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formance  may  betray  can  forfeit  his  claim 
“ ‘ to  genius,  and  the  degree  of  this  faculty 
“ ‘ ascribed  to  him  is  always  in  proportion  to 
“ ‘ °ur  estimate  of  the  novelty,  the  difficulty, 
“ c or  the  dignity  of  his  inventions.’  But 
“ this  is  evidently  supposing  a case  which  is 
<£  never  known  to  exist.”*  What ! A man 
never  shewed  invention,  and  had  at  the  same 
time  intellectual  defects  ! Then  there  never 
were  two  degrees  of  invention,  however  it 
was  modified.  The  author  supposes  that  Dr. 
Gerard  means  by  intellectual  defects,  the  to- 
tal want  of  judgment,  understanding,  sen- 
sibility, or  taste,  as  if  a mental  defect  were  to 
be  the  total  privation  of  some  material  fa- 
culty ! After  Dr.  Gerard  has  said  that  mere 
unguided  fancy  cannot  be  called  invention, 
our  author,  with  a most  inveterate  obstinacv 
asserts  that  the  doctor  will  not  allow  inven- 
tion to  be  called  invention,  because  it  does 

f Belsham’s  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  454 
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not  suit  his  hypothesis.  This,  like  what  we 
have  already  mentioned,  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  erroneous  and  ridiculous  notion 
that  metaphysical  words  nearly  allied  to  each 
other  must  be  synonymous;  that  fancy  is  in- 
vention, that  imagination  is  invention;  and 
through  the  whole  of  the  essay,  fancy,  inven- 
tion, and  imagination,  dance  through  an  in- 
explicable maze  of  confusion  and  scholasti- 
cism. The  great  mistake  into  which  he  has 
precipitated  himself,  is,  his  considering  inven- 
tion sometimes  as  synonymous  with  other 
faculties,  sometimes  as  not  in  the  least  con- 
nected with  others,  and  if  he  came  in  his  own 
mind  to  any  conclusion  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  that  he  did  not  understand  his  own  po- 
sitions. He  seems  to  have  given  himself  up- 
to  some  ancient  metaphysical  ideas,  that  the 
faculties  of  imagination,  judgment,  taste,  and 
others,  were  in  the  mind  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, or  only  united  and  brought  together  by 
some  curious  cerebral  bridge  or  intellectual 
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embankment.  If  he  will  consider,  (and  per- 
haps he  has  considered  by  this  time)  he  will 
find  that  the  mind  is  one,  whole  and  undivi- 

, , i 

ded ; that  the  powers  of  it  are  only  separated 
by  metaphysicians  for  greater  accuracy  of 
reasoning;  and  that  imagination,  judgment, 
and  taste,  cannot  subsist  in  any  man  entirely 
unconnected.  No  man  can  have  any  one 
mental  faculty,  without  having  in  some  de- 
gree all  the  others.  It  is  true  that  the  mental 
powers  appear  remarkably  distinct,  but  yet 
they  are  compounded  of  one  another,  or  at 
least  so  exchanged  and  interwoven,  that  it  is 
impossible  they  can  act  without  a mutual 
co-operation.  Imagination  is  not  invention 
alone,  nor  does  it  ever  act  unassisted.  Where 
•it  is  found  in  greatest  perfection,  there  judg- 
ment is  also;  and  when  they  are  most  perfect- 
ly united,  the  result  is  a power  of  invention 
which  will  produce  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
coveries. This  author  quarrels  with  Dr.  Ge- 
rard for  talking  about  the  novelty  of  an  in* 
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vention,  as  if  there  were  no  one  invention 
more  novel  than  another.  It  is  true,  if  he 
should  descend  with  us  to  the  depth  of  scho- 
lastic metaphysics,  into  which  we  would 
avoid  being  dragged  if  it  were  in  our  power, 
he  may  prove  that  all  inventions  are  equally 
new,  by  shewing  us  that  only  that  part  of  a 
work  which  is  uncommon  is  to  be  considered 
an  invention.  But  Dr.  Gerard  did  not  pio- 
ceed  so  shrewdly  in  his  investigation,  and 
those  who  have  read  his  work,  will  perceive 
with  pleasure  that  he  adheres  to  the  common 
modes  of  speech,  and  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  words  and  ideas,  as  much  as  possible. 
If  a man  should  invent  an  instrument  which 
was  much  better  fitted  for  taking  measure  for 
shoes  than  any  now  in  use,  and  another  per-  * 
son  should  invent  an  instrument  which  was 
unknown  before,  and  the  purpose  of  which 
was  entirely  novel,  as  the  barometer  or  thei- 
mo  meter  would  be  when  they  were  first  dis- 
covered, the  former  would,  without  doubt,  be 
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considered  an  invention  less  novel  than  the 
latter.  This  is  what  Dr.  Gerard  meant,  and 
surely  a man  of  Mr  Belsham’s  acuteness 

J 

might  easily  have  perceived  his  meaning,  if 
he  had  not  unfortunately  been  troubled  by  a 
passion  for  verbal  disputation.  After  wan- 
dering, as  we  have  already  seen,  he  says,  that 
genius  is  of  too  complex  a nature  to  admit  of 
definition  (p.  457) ; thus  leaving  the  subject 
more  doubtful  than  it  was  before  ! Our  read- 
ers will  judge  whether  it  is  better  to  know  in 
error,  or  not  to  know  at  all ; or  rather,  to 
know  in  what  one  man  calls  error,  and  a 
thousand  truth,  than  to  be  left  in  total  ig- 
norance. True  genius,  he  says,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  invention,  is  “ often  conspi- 
“ cuously  displayed  in  the  opposite  and  less 
66  dignified  walk  of  imitation  and  he  in- 
stances the  translation  of  Homer,  by  Pope,  as 
a proof  of  his  assertion.  This  is  an  erroneous 
mode  of  reasoning,  however  ; for  had  Homer 
written  in  English  such  as  that  ot  which  our 
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author  says  Hobbes’s  translation  was  compo- 
sed, and  had  Pope  translated  him,  or  imitated 
him,  there  would  have  been  very  few  who 
would  have  bestowed  the  praise  of  genius  on 

the  imitation.  What  genius  did  Pope  mani- 

/ . 

fest  in  his  imitation  of  the  satires  of  Dr. 
Donne  ? 

' The  author’s  position  on  this  subject  is  so 
singular,  that  his  words  deserve  to  be  quoted : 

Had  the  Iliad  of  Homer  been  as  destitute 
“ of  poetical  fire  as  the  burlesque,  though 
“ literal,  translation  of  Hobbes,  should  we 
u have  scrupled  to  stile  the  beautiful  transla- 
“ tion  of  Pope  a work  of  far  superior  genius 
“ to  the  original  We  may  answer  this 

♦ 

by  another  question — Had  Homer  been  writ- 
ten in  such  language,  would  Pope’s  transla- 
tion ever  have  existed  ? The  most  probable 
reply  would  be  a negation.  As  to  genius  in 
the  translation  of  Pope,  those  who  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  original  will  say  that  there 
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Is  none,  or  that  its  rays  “ are  few  and  far  be- 
<(  tween.”*  They  are  only  in  general  Eng- 
lish readers  who  cry  up  translations  from  the 
classics,  and  they  blaze  abroad  their  merits, 
because,  knowing  no  language  but  their  own, 
they  are  to  them  what  original  works  are  to 
others.  To  form  any  argument  at  all,  there- 
fore, on  this  subject,  the  work  imitated  must 
be  in  the  language  of  the  imitator. 

We  have  proceeded  thus  far  in  defence  of 
Dr.  Gerard;  and  the  definition  of  genius  we 
have  adopted,  which,  though  not  the  most 
convenient  for  our  purpose,  we  consider  the 
true  one,  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  as  yet  dis- 
covered a better  substitute,  and  as  it  embraces 
all  possible  cases  which  have  yet  been  inves- 


* On  a careful  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  in  an  imi- 
tation no  genius  is  shewn,  except  where  the.  invention  of  the 
imitator  predominates. 
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This  definition  inconsistent,  with  innate- 
mss,  which  Mr.  Belsharn  defends. — The  de- 
finition which  we  have  been  considering,  if 
definition  that  might  he  called  which  defi- 
nition was  none,  will  plainly  be  perceived 
to  be  inconsistent  with  innateness.  Innate- 
ness supposes  something  superior  in  the  com- 
mencement, but  this  “ definition”  shews  that 
genius  does  not  manifest  itself,  till  capacity 
« arises  to  a certain  degree  of  superiority 
“ above  the  common  level so  that  it  may  be 
easily  proved  to  be  a creation  of  circumstances. 
But  this  definition  could  never  be  supported ; 
for  there  have  been  instances  of  boys  who 
have  shewn  genius  at  two  years  old,  when 
their  capacities  could  not  even  have  attained 
to  the  common  level.  We  have,  then,  a lit- 
tle of  the  unqualified  assertion  of  the  innatists: 
“ No  experience,  no  application  will  either 
“ conceal  or  compensate  an  original  deficien- 
“ cy  of  genius.”  fp.  460.)  How  are  we  to 
know  that  any  man  possesses  an  original  de- 
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ficiency?  Ci  Poverty  of  genius  in  reality  be- 
<(  comes  only  the  more  conspicuous,  by  an  ar- 
tilicial  conjunction  with  extensive  know- 
ledge  or  profound  learning/’  Poverty  oi 
genius  becomes  only  more  conspicuous  ! If 
any  individual  whom  you  should  chance  to 
meet,  should  manifest  a poverty  of  genius 
(which  here,  by  your  own  allowance,  must 
signify  a poverty  of  invention,)  and  he  has  be- 
come learned,  and  has  studied  all  his  life,  will 
you  take  for  granted  that  that  person  had  no 
genius  originally.45  You  may,  if  you  choose, 
suppose  it ; but  to  say  that  any  man  had  an 
original  poverty  of  genius,  is  as  rational  as  to 
tell  me  that  the  goose  which  was  roasted  to  a 
cinder  had  an  original  dryness,  which  was 
only  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  animal ! 


* No  man,  by  our  own  argument,  has  eit  her  genius  or  poverty 
of  it,  originally.  My  meaning  here  is,  can  Mr  Belsham  prove 
that  any  man  had  a formation  of  mind  originally  tending  to 
genius  or  poverty  of  it  ? 


1/4  AN  ESSAY  ON 

The  train  of  reasoning  which  has  produced 
the  definition  of  genius  as  a power  of  inven- 
tion, is  worthy  of  our  observation.  Suppose 
a person  considering  the  subject  for  the  first 
time,  what  would  be  the  train  of  reflection  ? — 
There  is  some  thing  or  property  which  the 
world  consents  to  call  genius.  What  is  the 
effect  of  that  property  ? The  production  of 
things,  or  modifications  of  ideas,  unknown 
before.  What  is  that  denominated  ? Inven- 
tion. What  then  is  genius  ? A power  of  in- 
vention. We  cannot  judge  of  any  power,  but 
from  its  effects,  and  invention  is  the  only 
known  consequence  of  genius.  Where,  then, 
does  the  faculty  reside  ? Dr.  Gall  will  tell 
us,  in  different  compartments  of  the  brain. — 
Others,  less  bigotted  to  system,  will  inform 
us  that  it  exists  in  the  mind.  An  acute,  plain, 
unphilosophical  man  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
this,  but  he  will  ask,  what  is  genius  separate 
from  the  mind  ? A metaphysician  fond  of  in- 
natism  will  answer,  all  men  have  not  genius, 
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though  all  are  possessed  of  mental  powers  — 
But  is  genius,  in  fact,  any  thing  distinct  from 
the  intellect  ? When  a man  invents,  does  he 
exercise  any  other  power  but  that  of  thought, 
in  order  to  complete  his  invention?  It  this* he 

true,  and  no  man  invents  when  he  first  thinks, 

\ 

then  the  cause  of  invention  must  be  sought  for 
in  something  that  happened  after  his  first 

thinking. 

M.  Montesquieu  has  given  us  a more  sin- 
gular explanation  of  what  genius  is,  than 
could  well  be  imagined  from  a person  of  his 
clearness  of  intellect  and  carefulness  of  ex- 
pression. I call  genius  a secret  gift  of  the 
“ Deity,  which  the  possessor  displays  unknown 
(( to  himself.”*  II  it  he  meant  by  this,  that  a 
person  does  not  know  that  the  power  he  is 
exercising  may  be  called  genius  by  the  world, 
this  may  happen,  and  not  unfrequently ; but 

* See  a number  of  maxims  published  amongst  tbe  President 
posthumous  works* 
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if  tlie  President  intended  that  a man  who  had 
a line  genius  for  painting,  did  not  know  that 
he  possessed  that  power,  even  after  he  had 
made  considerable  progress,  and  had  been  ap- 
plauded for  its  exercise,  who  is  there  that 
would  listen  for  a moment  to  an  assertion  so 
ridiculous  ? And  why  a secret  gift  ? Genius 
must  be  known  to  a great  part  of  the  world, 
or  at  least  to  some  number  of  persons,  or  it 
does  not  exist.  There  must  be  a knowledge  of 
such  a power  some  where,  or  it  is  degraded 
into  a mere  animal  instinct,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  entirely  automatic,  and  exercised  without 
consciousness.  M.  Montesquieu  imagined  ge- 
nius to  be,  in  many  respects,  like  instinct,  and 
his  opinion  w as  not  unfounded.  There  is  con- 
siderable resemblance  between  the  powers,  but 
they  are,  nevertheless,  entirely  unconnected. 
Besides,  it  is  a very  small  portion  of  instinct 
that  is  unconscious.  Unconscious  powers,  if 
the  solecism  can  be  pardoned,  are  alw  ays  uni- 
form, and  never  vary,  except  when  the  func- 
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tions  which  perform  them  are  different.  But 
unconsciousness  is  equally  inconsistent  with 
the  affection  of  domestic  animals,  the  variety 
of  genius,  and  every  thing  we  know  of  the 
goodness  of  divine  Providence.  No  person 
can  be  a man  of  genius,  without  being  consci- 
ous of  his  superiority,  and  acting  accordingly  * 

Difference  between  genius  and  capacity. — 
We  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  unneces- 
sarily separated  genius  from  capacity,  by  our 
definition  of  the  latter,  which  we  considered 
to  be  compounded  of  reasoning  and  memory ; 
for  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  genius  be  exer- 
cised without  these  powers ; and  are  reason- 
ing and  memory  divided  into  distinct  species  ? 

* I have  not  disgusted  my  readers  with  any  of  the  fulsome 
bombast  of  M.  Rapin  and  many  French  writers  on  this  subject. 
Their  canting  ignorance  is  too  well  known  to  be  commented  on 
or  transcribed.  Genius,  by  their  accounts,  supplies  the  want 
of  every  mental  power,  but  we  are  not  informed  of  the  precise 
difference  betwixt  the  mental  powers  and  some  gift  of  the  Deity 
which  performs  their  office  ! 
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We  should  have  premised,  but  it  is  not  now 
„ too  late  to  mention  it,  that  genius  begins, 
where  capacity  is  generally  supposed  to  con- 
clude. If  a man  continue  for  some  conside- 
rable period  undirected  to  any  pursuit,  and  if 
he  show  himself  knowing  and  skilful,  and  in 
some  degree  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
inasmuch  as  his  superiority  is  general,  he  ma- 
nifests extraordinary  capacity ; but  as  soon  as 
ever  his  knowledge  is  particularized,  and  all 
his  attainments  centred  in  one  object,  he 
ought  no  longer  to  be  mentioned  as  possessed 
of  a superior  capacity,  for  his  genius  is  pre- 
dominant. Capacity  may  exist  without  geni- 
us, but  genius,  with  some  few  exceptions,  pre- 
supposes capacity.*  By  the  intervention  of 
circumstances  at  a very  early  period,  as  far  as 

i / 

* The  exceptions,  are  ail  cases  where  the  mind  of  the  person 
who  possesses  the  genius,  is  too  young  to  have  any  knowledge 
but  that  which  relates  to  the  subject  on  which  his  mind  is  exer- 
cised Young  Crotch  of  Norwich  is  an  instance  of  this.  We 
shall  give  his  remarkable  genius  sufficient  consideration  to- 
wards the  conclusion. 
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relates  to  general  attainment  on  the  one  hand, 
and  particular  on  the  other,  a man  may,  at 
the  same  period,  have  a genius  and  an  extra- 
ordinary capacity.  It  is  more  general,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  precedes  the  former.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  I do  not  mean,  by  ma- 
king a separation  between  genius  and  capa- 
city, that  they  are  separate  faculties  or  quali- 
fications of  the  human  mind.  They  are  mere- 
ly the  application  of  the  mental  powers  to  ge- 
neral literature,  or  arts,  and  to  particular 
branches ; and  I should  not  have  made  this 
distinction,  had  it  not  been  already  common, 
and  had  I not  desired  as  little  as  possible  to 
break  through  general  acceptation. 

Men  of  genius  different  from  other  men! — • 
It  has  been  asserted  that  men  of  genius  have 
little  in  common  with  their  fellow- creatures  ; 
that  they  are  in  fact  a naturally  and  innately 
distinct  class  of  society.  This  assertion  brings 
us  to  the  principal  question  in  discussion — the 
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innateness  of  genius.  That  men  of  genius 
have  their  frailties,  which  render  them  in 
some  measure  distinct,  cannot  be  denied. — 
But  these  frailties  are  owing  to  the  confiding 
and  generous  spirit  produced  by  their  pur- 
suits ; when  young,  they  are  in  nothing  to  be 
distinguished  from  others,  who,  when  they 
grow  up,  become  stupid  and  common-place ; 
whilst  they,  by  being  driven  along  by  a differ- 
ent current  of  circumstances,  are  raised  into 
eminence  by  their  learning  or  exertions.  And 
even  in  the  highest  situations  they  are  in 
many  respects  the  same  as  other  men ; their 
bodies  are  subject  to  the  same  calamities, 
their  minds  are  open  to  the  same  feelings, 
except  when  steeled  against  them  by  philo- 
sophy or  misfortune.  Those  who  take  upon 
them  to  contend  for  this  difference  between 
men  of  genius  and  others,  will  not  only  find 
it  necessary  to  prove  that  there  is  an  innate 
faculty  for  each  particular  pursuit,  or  an  in  * 
mate  general  genius,  but  that  there  is  an  in- 
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nate  difference  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
innateness  which  directed  to  or  caused  excel- 
lence in  any  particular  profession.  For 
though,  from  their  mode  of  argument,  innate- 
ness may  have  directed  to  their  pursuits,  their 
avocations  cannot  have  caused  the  difference 
betwixt  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  or  it 
is  only  circumstantial.  They  must  prove 
that  there  was  a marked  and  essential  differ- 
ence, before  men  of  genius,  as  such,  became 
publicly  known  and  admired.  But  I cannot 
find  that  John  Ludwig,  or  Professor  Du  Val; 
that  Robert  Burns,  or  Dr.  Johnson,  showed 
any  difference,  except  as  far  as  their  profes- 
sions were  concerned,  or  circumstances  ope- 
rated. 

% 

Men  designed  hy  nature  for  a profession 
Great  stress  is  frequently  laid  upon  an  opi- 
nion that  many  men  are  designed  for  a par- 
ticular sphere  by  Providence,  and  this  is  the 
reason,  we  are  told,  why  we  sometimes  see 
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people  reject  the  profession  marked  out  for 
them  by  friends  or  relations,  to  follow  the 
“ bent  of  their  genius.”  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  somewhat  singular,  that  there  should  be 
so  many  persons  designed  for  no  profession, 
and  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  born  to  considerable  property, 
should  be  fitted  for  its  enjoyment,  without 
being  troubled  by  the  interference  of  awk- 
ward, natural  propensities,  to  become  joiners 
and  cabinet  makers,  to  sole  shoes,  or  to  sweep 

I 

cliimnies ! 'Some  may  inform  us,  that  those 
who  are  born  to  no  profession,  are  not  al- 
ways the  sons  of  gentlemen,  but  that  such 
cases  frequently  occur  in  common  life  amongst 
people  of  low  condition,  and  that  the  reason 
why  men  appear  so  dull  and  ill-informed  in 
the  common  trades,  and  in  the  lower  branches 
of  the  fine  arts,  is,  that  they  were  horn  for 
nothing,  but  instructed  in  that  profession 
which  seemed  most  convenient  to  their  friends 
or  to  themselves.  This  is  saying,  in  other 
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words,  that  one  man  was  boro  for  a profes- 
sion in  which  he  excelled,  and  that  another 
was  not  born  for  that  in  which  he  appeared 
stupid  ! If  a man  were  born  for  a profession, 
one  would  imagine  that  he  had  no  occasion 
to  learn  it;  and  the  man  that  was  born  for 
nothing,  might  be  supposed  to  be  guilty  of 
sacrilege,  or  profanation,  or  some  dreadful 
crime,  for  contradicting  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence, by  doing  something  ! It  is  a very  sin- 
gular fact,  that  those  who  are  born  for  no- 
thing, generally  acquire  the  rudiments  of  any 
profession  sooner  than  those  who  excel  in  it, 
and  consequently  must  have  been  horn  to  it  ! 
1 remember  having  seen  somewhere,  that  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  who  had  added  so  much  to 
the  knowledge  of  modern  chemistry,  was 
intended  by  nature  for  a poet.”  I bis  is  a 
most  remarkable  circumstance;  that  a person 
who  was  born  for  one  profession,  should  pur- 
sue and  excel  in  another,  so  distinct  and  un- 
connected! The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
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necessity  will  contend  that  a man  is  born  for 
the  profession  that  he  follows.  Surely  there 
requires  no  argument  to  support  so  plain  a 
truism.  He  was  horn  to  be  thrown  into  such 
a train  of  circumstances  as  would  bring  him 
to  that  profession  and  no  other,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  thrown  into  that  train  of  circum- 
stances. There  is  no  necessity  for  any  in- 
nateness to  prove  this,  and  the  man  that  con- 
tradicts it  would  deny  his  own  existence.— 
But  how  a man  should  be  born  for  a profes- 
sion and  should  follow  it,  and  another  man 
should  follow  the  same  profession,  though 
horn  for  nothing,  is  a question  that  will  puz- 
zle the  most  acute  as  well  as  the  most  unrea- 
sonable metaphysician.  The  excellence  of 
one  man,  and  the  stupidity  of  another,  are 
the  proofs  of  this  different  innate  conforma- 
tion ; but  it  is  plain,  that,  besides  being  born 
to  it,  there  is  some  other  cause  for  excellence 
in  a profession,  and  if  it  can  be  found  in  the 
steadiness  of  application,  in  the  great  exer- 
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tions  of  teachers,  the  choice  of  books,  imple- 
ments, or  materials,  then  there  is  no  occasion 
for  two  causes,  and  the  most  probable  must 
be  taken  to  the  overthrow  of  that  which  de- 
pends entirely  upon  improbable  conjecture, 
and  the  hesitating,  cause-seeking  minds  of 
those  who  think  themselves  bound  to  give  ex- 
planations to  inexplicable  phenomena.  Mr. 
Dimald  Stewart  has  said,  that  the  want  of  at- 

o J 

tention  to,  and  the  difficulty  in  some  persons 
in  receiving,  truths  made  apparent  by  others, 
was  a proof  of  genius.  It  may  also  happen 
that  it  is  a proof  of  stupidity.  It  is  considered 
that  this  evinces  genius,  because  it  is  imagined 
that  such  as  manifest  this  want  of  attention, 

I 

are  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of  ideas 
which  their  own  innate  perfections  have  oc- 
casioned. Even  if  this  be  not  the  case,  the 
neglect  of  the  advice,  and  the  tuition  of  others, 
can  never  be  an  evidence  of  genius,  though  it 
may  sometimes  appear  as  its  companion  : 
can  never  prove  any  thing;  it  may  have  oii 
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gloated  from  such  a multitude  of  causes,  se- 
parate or  concurrent.  It  is  by  arguing  upon 
this  want  of  attention  that  the  innatists  would 
prove,  if  they  could,  that  a person  who  did 
not  learn  the  rudiments  of  a profession  with 
facility,  was  horn  to  practise  it,  because  his 
mind  was  filled  by  his  meditations  on  the  vast 

J 

improvements  which  Ills  invention  would 
afterwards  produce  ! That  no  man  was  ever 
fitted  by  nature  for  any  pursuit,  must  be  the 
natural  conclusion  of  every  person  capable  of 

i 

serious  reflection.  Any  man  is  best  fitted  for 
that  for  which  he  fits  himself,  and  if  he  re- 
main idle,  and  waiting'  till  he  can  be  informed 
by  some  miracle  for  what  profession  he  was 
designed,  it  will  too  often  happen,  except  for 
some  lucky  circumstance,  that  he  was  horn  for 
nothing,  merely  because  he  had  not  applied 

1 X 

himself  to  any  thing. 

\ « i , 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  suppose 

X 

children  abandoned  in  deserts,  under  various 
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circumstances.  The  argument  of  the  effect 
of  abandonment  will  have  peculiar  force  in 
this  part  of  our  subject.  If  a person  be  left 
where  no  art  or  science  is  cultivated,  he  will 
learn  no  art  or  science,  and  for  none  will  he 
have  a genius  ; but  if  a ship  should  carry  him 
to  some  civilized  country,  where  he  should 
become  a famous  painter  or  a musician,  will 
not  circumstances  have  made  him  what  he  is, 
inasmuch  as  he  would  have  been  nothing  but 
for  the  vessel’s  accidental  arrival?  What 
need  is  there  for  a hidden  power,  and  for  se- 
cret propensities,  when  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  human  mind  can  be  better  and  easier  ex- 
plained without  them?  This  seeking  after 
something  innate,  which  prompts  a person  to 
any  pursuit,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
very  first  rule  of  philosophizing  laid  down  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton — that  no  other  causes 
outfit  to  be  admitted  but  those  which  are  true, 
and  are  sufficient  for  explaining  the  pheno- 
If  genius,  or  any  other  phenomenon 
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in  mental  philosophy,  cannot  be  submitted  to 
this,  I shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it, 
and  shall  think  the  study  unworthy  any  man’s 
consideration.  Many  persons,  it  is  said,  have 
all  at  once  hurst  forth,  as  it  wei  e,  into  a sur- 
prizing genius  for  a particular  art.  This  is 
the  general  assertion  ; but  it  is  not  the  fact. 
It  is  true,  people  originally  dull,  frequently 
become  more  perfect  in  any  profession  to 
which  they  apply  themselves,  than  others  who 

a 

have  appeared  more  sprightly,  active,  and 
well-informed.  But  the  difference  in  their 
first  temperament  was  the  occasion  of  the 
variety  in  their  proficiency.  The  sprightly, 
active,  bustling,  all -knowing  man,  when  he 
began  to  concentrate  his  knowledge,  would 
be  confounded  by  the  opposition  of  a host  of 
useless  and  unconnected  acquirements,  and 
when  he  expected  them  to  come  forward  as 

triends  to  his  assistance,  they  would  meet  him 

/ 

as  enemies  to  his  advancement ; the  dull  man, 

on  the  contrary,  if  he  should  advance  without 

•/  * 
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an  army  of  accomplishments,  moves  without 
the  inconveniences  by  which  others  are  per- 
plexed, and  attains  the  summit  of  genius  in 
his  profession,  whilst  those,  who  hoped  to 
pass  him  in  the  race,  gaze  after  him  far  be- 
hind, and  wondering  at  the  failure  of  their 
exertions. 

The  existence  of  genius  in  almost  every  si- 
tuation, is  a great  argument  in  favor  of  its 
innateness,  ana  that  it  is  not  confined  to  any 
period  of  life,  proves,  it  is  said,  the  inefficacy 
of  circumstances  in  its  produc  tion.  Genius, 
1 allow,  breaks  forth  at  a thousand  different 
periods,  and  in  innumerable  situations.  Some- 
times it  emanates  from  its  possessor,  almost 
at  the  commencement  of  his  existence  ; some- 
times in  die  meridian  of  life,  and,  frequently, 
as  years  are  bringing  him  gradually  to  the 
tomb  of  his  fathers.  Sometimes  it  dazzles  a 
country  from  the  gilded  mansions  of  affluence, 
and  often  it  dignifies  with  its  glory  the  hum- 
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b!e  cottage  of  the  peasant ; it  mounts  super- 
eminent  amidst  the  grandeur  and  luxury  of 
civilization,  and  it  rises  like  a god  from  the 
wigwam  of  the  hottentot,  and  the  miserable 
habitation  of  the  slave ; it  beams  from  the 
heavenly  face  of  the  patriarch,  or  the  mo- 

narch  who  is  the  father  of  his  people,  and  it 

* 

confiscates  like  the  midnight  meteor  from  the 
gloomy  mind  of  the  murderous  assassin  ; it 
decorates  the  spangles  of  the  hall-room,  and 
animates  the  eloquence  of  the  senate  ; it  asto- 
nishes the  rude  inhabitants  of  a village,  and 
enlightens  and  electrifies  the  universe.  But 

o 

genius  is  not  the  same  power  under  every  in- 
fluence ; that  it  is,  is  a mistake  which  has  led 
the  inconsiderate  to  defend  it  as  innate  and 
unattainable.  Though  extraordinary  men 
gain  the  applause  of  multitudes  in  far  differ- 
ent circumstances  for  the  “ genius”  they  pos- 
sess, their  powers,  however  named,  are  entire- 
ly dissimilar.  If  their  actions  are  unlike, 
there  can  he  no  resemblance  in  the  minds 
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which  produced  them ; and  no  innateness  can 
he  proved  to  exist,  it  every  action  is  charge- 
able on  contingency.  The  reason  why  genius 
rises  at  different  periods  of  life,  is  only  to  be 
sought  in  a complete  acquaintance  with  the 
trains  of  circumstances  by  which  if  is  produ- 
ced; and  as  they  act  in  quick,  or  dilatory,  in 
lucky  or  unfortunate  succession,  the  man  is 
educated  into  a genius  or  a blockhead,  a he- 
ro or  a villain.  Have  not  the  trains  of  cir- 
cumstances created  the  difference  between  the 
African  and  the  European,  between  the  na- 
tive of  one  of  the  five  nations  in  North  Ameri- 
0 

ca  and  the  subject  of  Great  Britain?  Circum- 
stances produced  the  national  difference,  and 
circumstances  occasioned  individual  distinc- 
tion. When  Henry  VIII.  in  a passion  with 
the  see  of  Rome,  made  himself  pope  of  Eng- 
land, many  men  became  famous  as  reformers, 

who  would  otherwise  have  been  treated  as 

/ . / 

heretics ; many  were  praised  who  would  have 
been  detested,  and  in  the  cause  of  reforma- 
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tion,  many  were  called  men  of  genius,  who 
would  have  been  regarded  as  senseless  vision- 
aries, or  villainous  innovators,  to  whom  the 
name  of  genius  would  never  have  been  given 
but  ironically.  And  what  is  this  but  circum- 
stance ? Circumstance,  that  rules  supreme 
over  the  fortunes  of  every  created  being  ! Let 
us  conceive  a country  discovered  by  accident, 
and  colonized  by  the  discoverers;  and  let  us 
suppose  the  colony  to  grow  into  a nation,  po- 
pulous, rich  in  resources,  and  fertile  in  ima- 
gination. Hauls:  and  difference  in  circum- 
stances, and  of  course  in  intellect,  gradually 
increase,  and  what  is  called  genius  is  the  re- 
sult. Now,  if  the  people  who  colonized  the 
country  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more,  where 
would  have  been  all  their  descendants,  where 
all  the  genius  the  nation  afterwards  displayed? 
“ In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried.” — 
And  vet  there  is  no  woeful  lamentation,  no 

t 

universal  mourning  for  the  seeds  of  the  na- 
tion destroyed  ; for  the  hope  of  the  world  an- 
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nihilated.  There  were  no  heads  of  those  who 
perished,  encircled  hy  glories,  which  foretold 
what  might  have  been  their  destiny ; for  the 
thinking  mind  perceives,  that  as  circumstan- 
ces guided,  they  might  have  become  the  foun- 
ders of  a mighty  empire,  or  the  daring  lead- 
ers of  a band  of  buccaniers.  Wherever  a 
genius  rises,  he  carries  along  with  him  the 
peculiarities  of  his  country,  his  climate,  or 
even  sometimes  a tincture  of  the  manners  of 
his  particular  family  or  district.  What  is  this 
but  circumstance  ? Genius  is  in  general  bright 
only  by  comparison.  The  man  who  is  consi- 
dered a prodigy  by  his  native  village,  would 
be  regarded  as  a pedant  or  a blockhead  by  a 
populous  city : the  man  who  is  the  god,  the 
polar  star  of  his  family,  may  be  the  dunce  and 
the  laughing  stock  of  his  college  : the  pastor 
who  is  the  apostle  of  his  own  congregation, 
may  be  sneered  at  and  despised  by  the  people 
of  a more  enlightened  diocese.  The  lamp 
wdiich  enlightens  a small  apartment,  shows 
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but  a dim  light  in  a lofty  hall  : hut  the  fire 
of  genius  has  the  happy  property  of  expand- 
ing by  situation  ; and  the  mind  that  commen- 
ced by  a partial  illumination,  often  fills  with 
its  glory,  even  the  high  concave  of  heaven.- — 
But  what  is  this  but  the  effect  of  circumstance? 

There  are  singular  infatuations  bv  which 

O 4 

the  idea  of  innateness  has  been  considerably 
assisted,  if  not  produced.  When  a person 
places  himself  in  a situation  so  conspicuous  as 

to  be  gazed  at  by  all  around  him,  there  is  a 

\ 

kind  of  mist  which  magnifies  his  intellect  and 
his  actions.  When,  by  the  greatness  of  these 
actions,  and  the  glitter  of  his  conduct,  he  has 
become  celebrated  and  admired,  every  line  he 
writes,  every  step  he  takes,  is  blazed  into 
something  extraordinary.  The  most  foolish 
saying,  which  was  yesterday  condemned  or 
overlooked,  is  to-day  repeated  and  extolled. — 
JThe  people  deceive  themselves : they  expect 
something  wonderful,  and  their  own  folly  ful- 
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lils  their  expectations.  Nay,  some,  whose 
senses  were  more  conversant  with  their  judg- 
ment, have  suffered  themselves  to  be  the  dupes 
of  the  deceived,  rather  than'  become  the  ob- 
jects of  their  mockery.  Though  unable  to  see 
the  wonder,  sooner  than  be  considered  singu- 
lar, they  have  confessed  that  they  were  asto- 
nished ; like  the  countryman  who  allowed  that 
he  saw  the  man  in  the  moon  as  well  as  his 
neighbour,  to  save  himself  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  stupidity.  In  time,  the  person  whose 
actions  have  been  extolled,  becomes  himself 
the  deceived  party ; he  imagines  that  his  eve- 
ry action  is  as  great  as  it  has  been  represent- 
ed ; he  believes  he  is  worthy  of  more  appro- 
bation than  he  receives;  and  then  arises  the 
supposition  that  he  is  so  much  superior  to  his 
fellow  creatures,  that  his  qualifications  must 
have  proceeded  from  the  Deity  direct ; that 
he  is  a favored  child  of  Providence,  and,  there- 

l N. 

fore,  should  enjoy  a larger  portion  of  his  mu- 
nificence. 
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As  another  proof  of  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  observe  that  men  are 
not  geniuses  when  all  around  them  are  wrapt 
in  darkness  and  chaotic  ignorance.  A nation 
must  have  made  a certain  progress  before  any 
great  genius  is  perceptible  in  it.  There  may 
be  certain  circumstantial  differences  in  intel- 
lect, in  assemblies  of  the  rudest  savages : but 
it  is  not  till  a people  has  attained  a certain 
population,  and  till  the  intellect  has  made 
considerable  advancement,  that,  from  the 
phalanxes  of  mind,  an  intrepid  few  rush  for- 
ward  from  advantageous  situations*  to  seize 
the  meed  of  their  exertions.  As  we  see  that 
great  genius  shows  itself  after  a certain  de- 
gree of  civilization  ; we  may  also  observe*  that, 
as  favorable  circumstances  increase*  it  increa- 
ses in  variety.  The  farther  a man  proceeds 
in  this  investigation*  he  will  find  less  cause  for 
the  interference  of  innateness,  till  he  will  blush 
at  his  own  folly  that  sanctioned  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a power*  without  an  iota  of  evi- 
dence to  support  it. 
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There  are  some  common  expressions  with 
which  we  frequently  meet  in  the  memoirs  of 
men  of  genius  : “ he  soon  excelled  his  teach - 
“ ers;”  “he  was  so  attentive  to  his  studies, 
that  he  soon  left  his  able  master  far  be- 
hind and  such  phrases  are  given  us  as 
the  greatest  possible  proof  of  an  innate  supe- 
riority. Yet  to  excel  a teacher  seems  by  no 
means  a qualification  exclusively  possessed  by 
genius ; on  the  contrary,  from  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  it  appears  that  many 
men  of  genius  cannot  attend  to  the  common 
business  of  being  taught,  from  the  originality 
of  their  conceptions.  When  we  see  a young 
mind,  of  a fixed  attention,  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  a pursuit,  vve  may  fairly  conclude 
that  it  will  acquire  all  possible  knowledge  by 
its  application ; and  it  is  much  less  like  in- 
nateness of  genius  to  see  such  a young  mind 
exhaust  the  information  of  a man  who  has 
followed  his  profession  for  many  years  in  a 
beaten  track,  than  it  would  be  like  innateness 
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of  stupidity  to  behold  a young  man  endea- 
vouring in  vain  to  surmount  difficulties  which 
had  existence  only  in  his  imagination.  And 
yet  there  is  always  some  circumstantial  cause 
for  the  latter. 

W e must  come  to  the  conclusion,  then, 
that  no  man  has  genius  innate,  for  no  child 
has  at  first  the  power  of  invention ; children 
must  learn  first  the  steps  on  which  invention 
is  founded,  and  if  it  can  he  proved  to  me  that 
any  one  infant  invented  these  steps,  I have 
done,  and  genius  is  innate  and  cannot  be  ac- 

No  two  geniuses  are  alike,  say  the  inna- 
iists;  therefore  genius  is  innate,  for  circum- 
stances that  happened  to  the  most  opposite 
geniuses  were  often  similar.  If  there  never 
were  two  geniuses  alike,  I reply,  then,  the 
trains  of  circumstances  were  never  the  same 
which  produced  the  powers  of  genius,  though 
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individual  circumstances  were  similar ; and 
wherever  similar  individual  circumstances  oc- 
cur, they  always  create  a partial  resemblance 

/ 

between  the  geniuses.  We  may  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  argument  for  innateness  by 
extending  its  influence.  Scarcely  two  men 
think  alike ; but  are  we  to  conclude  from  this 
that  no  two  men  are  alike  in  their  original 
conformation  ? This  is  making  the  omnipo- 
tent Deity  an  attendant  on  the  nursery.  But, 
supposing  all  men  originally  created  with  an 
equal  mental  difference,  then  genius  or  intel- 
lectual superiority  is  circumstantial.  But  if 
all  men  are  originally  constituted  alike,  then 
all  afterwards  differing,  if  common  differ- 
ences are  not  innate,  we  have  no  reason  to 
argue  for  the  innateness  of  extraordinary  dif- 
ferences, which  are  only  an  extension  of 

\ 

common  ones.  If  the  original  difference  he 
not  equal,  then  we  come  to  the  absurd  doc- 
trine of  a particular  Providence,  winch  can 
never  he  true,  unless  there  are  two  distinct 
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natures  in  the  one  living  and  true  God.  (Sec 
Appendix.) 

The  innatists  support  their  doctrine  by 
strenuously  insisting  that  genius  is  an  innate 
propensity  to  one  art  or  science,  rather  than 
to  another  or  to  none.  We  have  already, 
however,  defined  genius  to  be  a power  of  in- 
vention, and  we  cannot  reasonably  and  phi- 
losophically have  two  various  definitions  of 
the  same  property.  But  may  not  there  be 
two  stages  of  genius,  the  one  of  its  com- 
mencement, and  the  other  of  its  progress  ? If 
there  be  a sort  of  first  stage,  which  is  the 
innate  prompting  to  any  particular  art  on 
which  the  genius  is  afterwards  to  be  exer- 
cised, how  happens  it  that  a man  sometimes 
chooses  a profession,  and  afterwards  changing 
it,  shows  what  the  world  calls  genius  in  some 
other  far  different  acquirement  ? If  there  ex- 
isted a prompting  to  the  profession  in  which 
fhe  man  afterwards  excelled,  whv  wTas  he  first 
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prompted  to  a profession  in  which  he  could 
not  succeed  ? If  there  existed  no  prompting 
to  the  second  subject  of  his  application,  when 
he  was  misled  by  adhering  to  the  first,  then 
surely  that  prompting  when  it  did  come 
could  not  be  innate,  there  having  been  a pre- 
vious period  of  existence  when  it  was  not  re- 
cognized. Wherever  there  is  a power  of  ap- 
plication, or  prompting  to  any  particular  art, 
without  the  power  of  invention,  there  can  be 
no  genius ; but  if  genius  be  produced  by  con- 
siderable application,  and  may  be  nevertheless 
innate,  that  which  is  innate  is  consequent 
upon  something  which  is  accidental,  the 
result  of  uninterrupted  leisure,  or  of  the 
particular  care  and  anxiety  of  parents  or  in- 
structors ! But  may  not  genius  be  innate, 
even  as  a power  of  invention?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  invent  an  idea,  or  to  make  any  new 
combination,  without  having  previously  ideas 
to  compare  or  to  combine,  which  are  produ- 
ced by  external  objects  and  circumstances: 
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and,  .therefore,  from  this  mode  of  reasoning 

O' 

we  should  again  find  genius  to  be  something 
consequent  upon  accidental  acquirements  ! 


Difference  of  sex. — The  difference  which  is 
observable  between  the  sexes,  has  been  trium- 
phantly held  forth  in  favor  of  the  innateness 
of  genius,  and  of  the  other  faculties,  if  genius 


can  properly  be  denominated  a faculty.  For, 
it  has  been  said,  there  must  be  some  innate 
difference  between  the  sexes,  as  every  person 
will  readily  perceive;  and,  if  there  be,  why  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Deity 
would'  make  the  genius  innate,  as  well  as  the 
difference  between  the  sexes  and  geniuses  - — 

o 

The  sophistry  ot  such  reasoning  is  easily  per- 
ceptible; it  supposes  innate  mental  difference 
to  be  the  same  as  innate  bodily  difference. 

From  every  consideration,  I am  convinced  that 

/ 

there  is  no  difference  but  from  circumstances. 
Ihe  circumstances  of  parturition  and  various 
sexual  situations  may  produce  some  effect 
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mind  well  formed  before  the  time  when  such 
circumstances  prove  effectual,  her  intellectual 
powers  will  receive  little  or  no  alteration. — 
We  have  had  instances  of  women  who  have 
become  famous  as  warriors,  rulers  of  states, 
and  mathematicians,  and  they  had  every 
faculty  perfect  that  could  demonstrate  the 
variety,  the  grandeur,  and  extent  of  the 
human  capacity.  The  reason  why  we  have 

V 

comparatively  so  few  celebrated  women,  is, 
that  they  have  had  comparatively  a mean 
and  unsatisfactory  education.  In  all  coun- 
tries, excepting*  those  in  which  the  woman 
is  considered  the  superior  personage  of  the 

family,  much  less  care  is  taken  of  the  fc- 

\ 

male  than  the  male.  The  one  is  confined  to 
domestic  economy;  the  other  is  more  nobly 
occupied,  and  is  more  connected  with  the  bu- 
siness of  political  life.  In  those  parts  of  the 
world,  however,  where  the  woman  is  the  su- 
perior personage,  the  man  is  confined  to  the 
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household  concerns  and  trivial  a flu  n s , which 
so  generally  in  other  countries  engage  the 
attention  of  the  female.  It  there  existed 
any  innate  mental  difference,  one  would 
think  that  it  was  in  strength  ; hut  this  is 
not  tile  case,  for  we  have  had  women, 
the  Donna  Agnesi  for  instance,  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned;  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  More;  Angelica  Kauffman ; Joan- 
na Baillie ; a daughter  of  Dr.  Hutton  the 
mathematician,  not  to  mention  the  innumera- 
ble instances  of  ancient  history,  in  times  when 
women  were  educated  with  equal  attention 
with,  men,  and  sometimes  more,  who  showed 
that  they  were  possessed  of  strong  powers  of 
intellect,  and  famous  would  have  been  the 


man  who  could  have  excelled  any  one  of  them 
* ^ ? * particular  department.  In  what  then 

does  the  mental  difference  consist,  if  it  he  not 
weakness.  If  women  have  not  weaker  minds 
than  men  innately,  and  there  is  an  innate  dif- 
teren.ee,  it  is  plain  their  minds  must  he  strono'- 
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er  than  those  of  the  other  sex.*  If  there  he  a 
difference,  however,  in  general,  and  that  dif~ 

* Much  deception  may  take  place,  from  men  in  general  con- 
sidering the  labours  of  women  with  great  indulgence,  which 
they  think  due  to  their  bodily  weakness.  Tins,  however,  has 
been  guarded  against,  and  no  man  could  have  been  deceived  in 
bis  opinion  of  the  performances  of  the  women  we  have  enume- 
rated. 

We  might  prove  that  women  were  superior  in  intellect  to 
men:  we  content  ourselves,  however,  with  setting  them  down, 
except  for  circumstances,  as  being  on  an  equality.  The  regu- 
lations by  which  women  are  in  general  prohibited  from  using 
their  powers  in  civil  situations  are  not  of  divine  appointment; 
and  amongst  nations  which  profess  themselves  civilized,  they  are 
curious  and  unparalleled  phenomena.  That  the  very  source 
and  origin  of  all  our  artists  and  senators  and  heroes  should  be 
denied  any  power  in  the  scenes  of  the  glory  and  honour  of  their 
children;  that  women  who  have  sometimes  so  nobly  devoted 
themselves  for  the  good  of  man ; that  women  who  have  sacri- 
ficed themselves  for  the  safety  and  freedom  of  their  country, 
should  not  share,  equally  with  men,  the  benefits  that  freedom 
and  safety  contribute,  is  a proof  of  the  tyranny  of  wtcwkind,  and 
a tacit  avowal  of  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  that  no  souls  are 
possessed  by  that  portion  of  creation.  By  granting  more  to  the 
female  sex,  are  men  afraid  that  the  arrangements  of  domestic 
polity  will  be  overturned? — that  the  sexes  will  go  to  war?  Na- 
ture would  prevent  such  an  improbable  dissension.  In  body, 
man  is  the  stronger  sex,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  remain  in 
the  seat  of  the  governor;  but  women  should  have  their  voices 
heard  in  the  state.  Their  suffrages  ought  to  be  valid  ; for  they 
are  children  of  the  same  soil,  favored  creatures  of  the  same 
Creator ; far,  very  far  more  capable  of  diffusing  delight  to  all 
around  him  : and  equal  in  mental  gifts  to  those  whom  thev 
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ference  do  not  take  place  till  after  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  by  which  the  sex  is  influen- 

obey.  Some  have  argued  that  man  was  created  after  other  am- 
mao,  because  the  most  dignified^  from  such  an  argument, 
surely  woman  ought  to  be  more  honored  than  man. 

It  has  been  said,  that  women  have  privileges  of  importance 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  all  they  do  not  possess.  They  have 
many  privileges  5 but  they  are  the  remnants  of  an  age  of 
chivalry,  which,  however  early,  no  man  can  call  the  age  of  na- 
ture. 1 hat  was  the  time  when  ladies,  with  an  unnatural  mix- 
tuic  ol  cruelty  and  affection,  for  their  favors,  accepted,  with 
smiles  on  the  murderer,  the  head  of  his  antagonist  j when  the 
hand  that  was  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  an  adversary  re- 
ceived from  the  undaunted  fair  the  reward  of  an  unhallowed 
conquest  ■ when  knights  fought  for  the  pleasure  of  ladies,  and 
ladies  braced  their  limbs  in  armour  for  the  discomfiture  of 
knights  The  rights  of  women,  like  the  rights  of  a people,  are 
not  to  be  rested  on  the  narrow  foundation  which  precedent  af- 
fords, still  less  on  precedents  drawn  from  a time  when  nature 
was  in  subjection  to  the  freaks  of  imagination.  England  has 
had  a queen  for  her  sovereign,  and  yet  that  queen  had  no  sub- 
jects of  her  own  sex!  She  received  taxes  from  her  “faithful 
people,  and  yet  in  no  manner  did  any  woman  bear  a part  in 
the  election  of  those  by  whom  the  taxes  were  ordered  to  be  ex- 
acted. We  hear  of  numerous  bodies  of  dissenters  and  catholics 
demanding  their  emancipation  from  civil  and  political  disabili- 
ties 5 how  much  should  we  be  astonished  if  there  should  be  an 
association  of  women  for  the  attainment  of  equal  privileges  with 
the  men  ! This  subject  deserves  a farther  consideration  j my 
readers  will  pardon'  what  I have  said  on  'it  here,  but  my  indig- 
nation at.  the  idea  that  women  were  a less  worthy  sex  than  men 
had  carried  me  thus  far  almost  unintentionally. 
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ced.  then  there  is  in  fact  no  innate 

/ 

for  those  circumstances  produce  it, 


difference, 
and  they 


are  not  innate;  ana  that  a difference  is  not 


always  produced  by  those  is  plain,  whenever 
a mind  can  he  made  sufficiently  powerful,  be- 
fore they  begin  to  operate.  But  if  there  should 
he  an  innate  mental  difference,  surely  that,  in 
the  minds  of  sensible  persons,  would  be  no 


argument  for  the  innateness  of  genius ; it  is 
an  argument  for  the  innateness  of  capacity 
alone,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove,  and 
therefore  ridiculous  to  assert. 


“ It  is  my  nature  ” — People  sometimes  say 
when  they  are  blamed  for  actions  which  are 
considered  improper,  “it  is  my -nature,”  and 
this  is  one  of  the  great  arguments  in  favor  of 
innateness.  This,  combined  with  the  iS  in- 
“ nate  confidence”  of  genius,  will  prove  any 
thing.  The  sun  rises  because  we  say  it  rises  ; 
salamanders  exist;  ghosts  walk  at  midnight; 
the  devil  gallops  after  faeries  on  a particular 
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night  in  every  year,  and  seizes  the  last  or  the 
fattest ! Tfie.se  are  all  assertions,  and  all 
prove  as  much  as  ■“  it  is  my  nature.”  There 
have  been  seen  things  which  were  mistaken 
for  ghosts;  there  exist  some  kinds  of  lizards 
which  are  called  salamanders  ; and  strange 
noises  have  been  heard  in  the  air,  singular 

y c5 

enough  to  justify  a belief  that  there  was  a 
chase  for  the  benefit  ot  his  infernal  majesty’s 
stomach,  or  for  the  production  or  renewal  of 
a blaze;  and  so  there  exists  the  phrase,  “ it  is 
my  nature.”  But  did  any  man  ever  ima- 
gine  that  any  bad  habit  he  had  contracted 
was  from  nature  ? Had  any  man  a powerful 
antipathy  to  a cat,  or  a dog,  or  a particular 
dish,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  it,  or  at 
least  being  confident  that  it  was  not  innate  ? 


cc 


People  frequently  give  way  to  prejudices,  and 
say  they  have  antipathies  naturally,  which 
they  have  not ; and,  indeed,  “it  is  my  nature’* 
is  frequently  used  without  any  thing  like  in- 

signified.  A custom  is  said  to 
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be  natural  to  a man,  because  he  remembers  it 
as  long  as  he  can  remember  any  thing,  not- 
withstanding he  could  trace  to  its  source  every 
predilection,  antipathy,  or  habit  which  he  may 
call  natural.  The  word  natural  has  led,  many 
people  unintentionally  into  the  absurd  belief 
in  innateness,  and  the  words  “natural  genius" 
have  been  frequently  used  without  any  allu- 
sion to  its  being  unattainable  by  those  who 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  innate.  When  they 
said  a man  had  a natural  genius,  they  meant 
that  his  particular  pursuit  had  become  natu- 
ral to  him  by  constant  practice.  Every  genius 
is  natural,  in  as  much  as  it  is  a plain  and  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  circumstances  into 
which  its  possessor  has  been  thrown.  Such  a 
genius  is  not  innate;  but  if  a man  were  to 
start  up  without  the  influence  of  circumstan- 
ces, as  if  inspired,  and  were  to  declare  that  he 
was  skilled  in  an  art  of  which  he  had  never 
till  the  moment  of  his  declaration  known 
even  the  name,  that  person  would  be  said 
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with  some  reason  to  have  a genius,  at  once 
innate  and  most  unnatural. 


i i sere  is  an  argument  on  this  subject  from 
Condillac,  which  is  reckoned  very  conclusive. 

J 

“ Man/  he  says,  “does  not  know  what  he 

“ can  do,  till  experience  has  shown  what  he 

* 

“ is  capable  of  doing;  therefore,  lie  never 
“ does  any  thing  purposely,  till  he  has  done 
“ it  instinctively.”*  It  is  certain  that  a man 
must  know  before  he  does  any  thing;  but  it 
is  not  always  his  own  experience  that  is  the 
guide  of  a person’s  actions.  People  often 
make  attempts,  without  having  any  experience 
of  their  own,  on  the  subject  of  their  exertions. 
A man’s  reliance  on  his  own  experience  is 
the  support  of  this  argument,  but  its  weight 
can  never  be  great,  whilst  there  are  more  hu- 
man beings  than  one  in  the  universe  ; for  men, 


* This  argument  will  be  found  stated,  and  followed  up  logi- 
cally, by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  the  part  of  his  work  which  relates 
more  particularly  to  genius  ! 


2 il 
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as  the  world  is  at  present,  act  from  a senti- 
ment of  equality,  a natural,  not  an  innate, 
prompting,  which  informs  them  that  they 
have  as  much  chance  of  excelling  as  their 

i 

neighbours.  Men  who  act  from  their  own 
experience,  who  allow  circumstances  to  influ- 
ence them,  without  much  attention  being  paid 
to  the  experience  of  others,  or  whom  circum- 
stances have  influenced,  their  own  wills  being 
out  of  the  question,  have  become  the  most 
skilful  persons  and  the  greatest  geniuses,  not 
because  there  was  any  tiling  innate  in  their 
conformation,  but  because  their  minds  were 
built  upon  foundations  of  their  own,  and  not 
produced  by  reflections  from  the  minds  and 
conduct  of  others,  received  from  the  innu- 
merably reflected  examples  of  long  past  gene- 
rations. If  a man  acted  in  an  extraordinary 
and  scientific  manner,  without  any  experience, 
we  should  have  some  reason  to  believe  his 
actions  innate;  but  when  a man  becomes. ac- 
quainted with  what  he  can  do  before  he  does 
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it,  is  it  not  plain  that  it  is  by  practice  and  not 
by  innateness  that  his  powers  are  produced 
and  made  manifest  ? No  knowledge  that  is 
founded  on  experience  can  be  innate. 

In  the  sentence  we  have  quoted,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  experience  and  instinct  are 
made  nearly  synonymous ; and  that  any  man 
of  genius  ever  performed  any  action  of  genius 
instinctively,  is  what  no  reasonable  person 
can  ever  be  brought  to  credit.  Did  Shakes- 
peare write  his  plays  instinctively  ? Did  Buo- 
naparte fight  his  battles  instinctively?  Did 
Mr  Kean  act  Richard  the  Third  instinctively? 
This  is  quibbling,  and  the  most  pitiful  kind  of 
quibbling;  and  any  man  would  call  it  so,  even 
if  it  had  been  written  by  a greater  than  Con- 
dillac. 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  great  effect 
41  > external  circumstances  in  our  doctrine, 
connects  our  system  in  some  degree  with 
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materialism,  more  especially  as  we  have  sup- 
posed nothing  to  exist  originally  but  the  sub- 
stratum, upon  which  the  faculties  are  founded. 
Though  we  no  where  supposed  the  substra- 
tum to  be  material,  except  as  it  may  be  ima- 
gined from  the  name,  we  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  powerful  arguments  which 
have  been  alleged  to  prove  that  matter  cannot 
think.  In  fact,  what  is  spirit  ? Have  we  any 
idea  of  it,  but  as  of  a finer  sort  of  matter  ? As 
far  as  the  present  knowledge  of  mankind  ex- 
tends, this  question  is  inexplicable.  Matter 
appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  but  a kind  of 
compressed  space,  or  spirit ; and  why  it  can- 
not think  or  move  of  itself,  we  know  not;  for, 
by  the  allowance  of  all  the  world,  motion, 

m 

and  of  course  thought,  must  be  seif- existent 
somewhere.  Dark  and  mysterious  is  the  sub- 
jeet,  and  it  would  be  presumption  to  go  far- 
ther in  its  consideration,  without  we  possessed 
the  power  of  omnipotence.  We  therefore 
leave  the  question  of  the  agreement  of  in- 

O 
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nateness  with  materialism  to  be  decided  by 

* 

» 

others.  No  objection  can  be  well-founded 

► V'  - 'I 

from  such  a source,  and  therefore  we  have 
no  reason  to  anticipate  any. 

* k 

There  are  some  observations  in  the  com- 
mencement of  Lord  Karnes’  Essay  on  Men 
and  Languages,  relating  to  particular  innate- 

ness,  which  it  may  be  of  importance  to  con- 

* « 

sider.  “ To  complete  the  system,”  says  he, 
“ we  are  endowed  with  an  innate  conviction 
that  each  kind”  (of  animals)  “ has  proper- 
“ ties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  these  pro- 
“ perties  belong  to  every  individual  of  the 
u kind.”  That  wfe  have  nothing  inhate,  we 
have  already  endeavoured,  we  hope  satisfac- 
torily, to  prove,  but  this  innateness  is  more 
absurd  than  any  we  have  had  yet  to  examine. 
It  requires  us  to  be  convinced,  before  there  is 
any  thing  which  demands  conviction ! We 
are  then  told  that  “ an  European,  upon  the 
u sight  of  a cow  in  Africa,  strokes  it  as  gen- 
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But  might  lie  not  he 


“ tie  and  innocent, 
mistaken  in  this  supposition  respecting  the 
cow  ; and  if  a man  had  an  innate  conviction , 
how  could  he  err  in  Shis  ideas  of  animals  ? Do 
not  we  see  instances,  constantly,  in  exhibitions 
of  wild- beasts,  of  children  running  eager! v 

' O O mf 

} 

and  with  pleasure  towards  a tiger,  and  stand- 
ing terrified  before  an  elephant?  I have  seen 
infants  start  back  at  sight  of  a butterfly,  and 

» i t * 

scream  at  a minnow  being  presented  to  them. 
An  innate  conviction  of  the  properties  of  ani- 

* 5 ' ^ y 

mals  would  make  all  men  natural  historians ; 
and  if  so,  Buffbn  and  Daubehton,  Pennant 
and  Bewicke,  have  all  labored  in  vain  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge ! 


j 

Lord  Karnes,  in  his  eagerness  to  defend  in- 
hateness,  gives  us  various  instances  of  animals 
which  know  the  creatures  they  devour,  in- 
nately ; and  of  others  which  naturally  shun 
their  natural  enemies,  meaning  innate  by  na- 
tural. Now,  did  any  animal  which  was  weak- 

O 2 
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er,  ever  make  a constant  food  of  an  animal 
which  could  easily  overcome  it  ? And  if  cir- 
cumstances had  made  the  senses  of  sheep  as 
acute  as  those  of  men,  and  consequently  had 
made  them  as  powerful,  would  Lord  Kames 

have  said,  or  would  any  man  now  say,  that 

\ 

they  would  have  been  at  this  day  the  food  of 
mankind  ? 

Jive  mankind  of  one  or  more  species  ? — It 
seems  natural,  before  we  assert  that  mankind 
are  all  the  creatures  of  circumstance  without 
any  original  difference,  that  we  should  know 
whether  they  are  all  of  one  species  ; for,  sup- 
posing they  were  not,  it  might  be  argued  that 
there  were  different  original  mental  conforma- 
tion in  different  races.  But  let  us  first  con- 
sider whether  such  an  argument  ought  to  be 
of  any  importance.  We  see  around  tis  vari- 
ous species  of  animals  ; all  have  some  distin- 
guishing, general  peculiarity,  which  naturally 
includes  them  in  one  genus ; but,  at  the  same 
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time,  there  appear  such  differences  in  the  size 

of  limbs,  in  the  sharpness  and  length  of 

claws,  in  eyes,  in  ears,  or  otherwise,  as  to 

make  their  original  mode  of  living  different, 

and  therefore  thev  are  divided  into  distinct 

•/ 

species.  This  difference  in  the  original  for- 
mation of  the  senses,  or  of  parts  immediately 
connected  with  and  acting  on  the  senses,  is 
the  only  argument  which  can  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  distinct  species.  In  fact,  all  original 
conformation  bears  in  some  degree  on  the 
senses ; and,  therefore,  tracing  down  to  ori- 
ginal conformation  generally,  is  the  only 
means  of  proving  primary  distinctions.  It 
will,  therefore,  plainly  appear,  that  if  there 
were  conformations  originally  different,  the 
senses,  and  of  course  the  intellect,  must  also 
be  originally  elevated  in  some  races,  and  ori- 

9 

ginally  debased  in  others.  By  there  being 
different  species  of  mankind,  therefore,  as  has 
by  some  been  argued,  our  doctrine  is  most 
powerfully  threatened. 

O 3 
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By  overthrowing  error,  we  establish  truth ; 
and,  therefore,  in  our  consideration  of  this 
subject,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  examining 

Lord  Karnes’  Discourse  on  Men  and  Lan- 

( c ' * \ 

gauges,  as  far.  as  relates  to  the  question  ; ob- 
serving, as  much  as  possible,  to  make  our  ar- 
guments universal,  and  to  quote  most  of  the 
passages  on  which  we  may  remark ; thereby 
sparing  the  general  reader  the  trouble  of  re- 
ferences, and  preserving  the  appearance  of  a 
connected  treatise.* 

•1  . ..  i ■-  7 *■* 


“ Certain  it  is,”  says  his  lordship,  in  fhe 
commencement,  (Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Man,  p.  16,  vol.  i.  octav.  edit.)  “ that  all  men 
V are  not  fitted  equally  for  every  climate.”- — 


No;  but  why  are  they  not  fitted  for  all  cli- 


* I am  well  aware  of  the  examination  of  this  discourse,  by 
Dr  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  and  except  for  two  or  three  im- 
portant quotations.,  which  J shall  take  the  liberty  of  making 
from  his  work,  1 shall  not  consider  those  parts  of  the  discourse 
on  which  he  has  commented  in  the  same  light  in  which  he  has 
investigated  them. 
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mates  equally  ? The  answer  is  plain  ; because 
they  were  not  born  in  all  climates  at  once. — 
If  a man  could  be  born  in  Jamaica  and  North 

f ..  < *5  : 

America  at  the  same  time,  and  could  continue 
so  as  to  be  equally  used  to  each  climate,  then 
he  would,  without  doubt,  be  equally  fitted  for 
both.  That  one  man  is  not  fitted  for  all  cli- 
mates, ox  that  a number  of  men  born  in  one 
country  are  not  fitted  for  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  can  constitute  no;  argument  against  the 
position  we  advocate,  for  custom  and  educa- 
tion are  plainly  the  fitting  powers  to  which, 
on  examination,  we  must  refer.  “ The  inha- 
“ bitants  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north, 
“ &c.  are  all  provided  with  a quantity  of  fat, 
V which  guards  them  against  cold,”  &c. ; and 
again,  “ The  island  St.  Thomas,  under  the 
line,  is  extremely  foggy;  and  the  nations 

■ * c>  C5  J • ' . - !'  - . . 

o.* 

“ are  fitted  for  that  sort  of  weather  by  the 
“■  rigidity  of  their  fibres. ” If  his  lordship 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  enquiring  amongst 
his  medical  friends,  thev  would  have  told  him 
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that  this  change  in  the  bodily  conformation  is 
the  result  of  the  climate,  and  that  people  bor7t 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  people  of  St. 
Thomas,  have  a natural  tendency,  from  the 
climate,  to  acquire  the  same  peculiarity  of 
shape  and  bulk.* 

Several  European  colonies  have  subsisted 
46  in  the  torrid  zone  of  America  more  than 


* “ Not  to  mention  the  natural  effects  of  the  relaxation  of 
heat,  or  the  bracing  of  cold,  on  the  nourishment  of  the  body  ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  profuse  perspiration  that 
takes  place  in  southern  latitudes,  carries  off  the  oily  with  the 
aqueous  parts,  and  renders  the  constitution  thin  ; but  a friaid 
climate,  by  obstructing  the  evaporation  of  the  oils,  condenses 
them  in  a coat  of  fat  that  contributes  to  preserve  the  warmth 
of  the  animal  system.  Experience  verifies  this  influence  of 
climate.  The  northern  tribes  which  issued  from  the  forests 
-of  Germany  and  overrun  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  longer  retain  their  original  grossness  and  their  vast 
size.  The  constitution  of  Spain  and  of  other  countries  in  the 
south  of  Europe  is  thin;  and  the  Europeans  in  general  have  be- 
come more  thin  by  emigrating  to  America.  Here  is  a double 
experiment  within  the  memory  of  history,  made  on  entire  na- 
tions.”— Dr  S.  S.  Smith  on  the  causes  of  complexion  and  figure  in 
ike  human  species , p.  178-9;  Philadelphia  printed ; Edinburgh  re- 
printed. 
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“ two  centuries,  and  yet  even  that  length  of 
iC  time  has  not  familiarized  them  to  the  cli- 
“ mate.  ” H is  lordship,  in  this  passage,  evi- 
dently expected  the  effect  upon  a colony  in 
two  hundred  years,  which  it  would  require 
several  thousand  years  to  produce, — an  ex- 
pectation most  unreasonable,  and  unworthy  of 
the  author  of  the  Elements  of  Criticism.— 
“ The  natural  productions  of  each  climate 
“ make  the  most  wholesome  food  for  the  peo- 
“ pie  who  are  fitted  to  live  in  it.”  (p.  18.) 
Certainly ; was  it  likely  that  food  would  dis- 
agree with  any  people  when  they  had  been 
accustomed  from  their  birth  to  feed  on  it?  A 
mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  best 
for  a temperate  climate,  and  it  is  accordingly 
easily  procured  in  such  a climate  ; but  what 
does  this  establish  ? That  such  an  harmoni- 
ous arrangement  subsists  in  nature  as  to  pre- 
vent the  world  from  falling  asunder  or  be- 
coming suddenly  disorganized  ; that  man  can 
adapt  himself  and  every  thing  around  him  to 
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circumstances ; or,  that  he  procures,  and  na- 
turalizes whatever  he  finds  necessary  for  his 

» . ; * v 1 . 

every  situation  ; but  not,  surely,  that  man  is 
pf  different  species.  The  man  and  the  plant 


grow  to  the  climate  ; and  not  the  climate,  the 
man,  and  the  plant,  always  for  one  another. 
The  plant  of  the  same  kind  is  hardy  in  one 
soil  and  with  one  kind  of  weather,  and  is  ten- 


tier  with  another  soil  and  another  climate ; 

i 

under  a genial  atmosphere  it  flowers,  and 
fruit  in  full  perfection  follows ; hut  under, 
another  atmosphere  less  agreeable,  because  it 
was  less  accustomed  to  it,  it  is  stinted  in 
growth,  and  scarcely  shows  a vestige  of  its 
former  bloom  and  verdure.  And  yet  there 
are  plants  thus  singularly  metamorphosed, 
which  naturalists  arrange  under  the  same  ue- 
nus  and  the  same  species ; and  man,  without 


evidence,  is  to  he  classed  under  heads  which 

m *■ 

no  one  has  vet  had  the  hardihood  to  enu- 

*■  * L f 

/ 

m crate ! 
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His  lordship  allows  (p.  19.)  that  the  lovV. 
stature  and  ugly  visage  of  the  Laplander  is 

owing  to  climate,  and,  with  that  concession, 

v 

there  can  he  no  difficulty  in  declaring;  and  be- 

J -O' 

lieving  that  the  same  occasioned  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the : Esquimaux.*  I need  not  examine 
what  he  says  about  the  smooth  chin  of  the 

j ' 

Americans ; that  has  already  been  proved  to 
be  occasioned  by  a peculiar  method  of  extract- 
ing the  hair.  “The  black  color  of  negroes, 
“ thick  lips,  flat  nose,  crisped  woolly  hair,  and 
a raids  smell,  distinguish  them  from  every  other 
race  of  men.”  (p.  20. ) But,  because  they  are 
at  present  distinguished,  were  they  for  ever  so 
distinct  ? This  is  a question  that  no  one  can 
answer,  but  by  conjecture;  and  the  only  rea- 
son why  it  appears  to  some  that  they  are  an 

r 

originally  separate  race  of  men,  is,  that  all  the 

* See  Researches  into  the- Physical  History  of  Man,  by  Janies 
Cowles  Prichard,  octavo,  1813.  The  auther  kshows  that  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  Skroellingers  of  Greenland  were  of  the  same 

race,  the  latter  being:  derived  from  the  former. 

; ° , 
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differences  are  not  considered  capable  of  be- 
ing accounted  for  to  satisfaction  ! But  this  is 
mere  assertion.  They  have  been  accounted 
for.  Is  not  the  negro  complexion  the  conse- 
quence of  excessive  heat  with  little  shelter? — 
What  is  the  negro  countenance,  but  the  un- 
cultivated form  and  inexpressiveness  of  ex- 
panded infancy  ? If  we  hold  dark  hair  to  the 
lire,  will  it  not  curl  into  the  form  of  that  of 
the  African,  and  will  not  the  hair  of  the  Afri- 
can become  smoother  and  gradually  loose  its 
unpolished  woolliness  in  a state  of  civilization  r* 
“ There  is  no  such  difference  between  Abvs- 

J 

“ sinia  and  Negro -land  as  to  produce  these 
“ striking  differences” — between  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  differences,  which  are  great,  he 
had  not  been  able  to  trace  to  the  different 
states  of  society,  or  to  the  variations  of  cli- 
mate, which,  if  he  had  not  depended  on  some 
Rasselas-like  account  of  the  country,  he  would 

* Dr  Smith  proves  this  of  negroes  in  America,  who  seem  to 
have  come  under  his  own  observation. 
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have  found  to  be  considerable.  If  he  had  re- 
ferred to  the  best  authenticated  descriptions  of 
Abyssinia,  he  would  have  discovered,  that,  as 
thev  are  in  other  countries,  where  the  climate 

•t 

is  colder  or  hotter,  there  the  natives  aie  whi- 
ter or  darker ; or,  that  all  variations  from  this 
rule  are  occasioned  by  the  different  degrees  of 
covering  and  civilization.  Whilst  he  is  ma- 
king every  effort  to  overthrow  the  position, 
that  color  proceeds  from  climate  assisted  by 
circumstances,  his  lordship  has  given  us  a por- 
tion of  a sentence  with  a directly  contrary 
tendency.  “ The  southern  Chinese  are  white, 

•j  j 

“ though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  torrid 
(C  zone;  and  women  of  fashion  in  the  island 
“ Otaheite,  who  cover  themselves  from  the 
“ sun , have  the  European  complexion  /”— 
(p.  21.)  “ The  people  of  Zaara,  &c.  though 

“ exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  in  a 

% 

“ burning  sand,  yielding  not  in  heat  even  to 
u Guinea , are  of  a tawnv  color/  ' The  italic 
part  of  this  sentence  is  false,  and  the  reason 
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why  the  people  are  not  so  black  as  might  have 

, 

been  expected,  is,  that  they  wear  pantaloons 
and  turbans  or  bonnets,  for  their  protection 
from  the  heat,  and,  in  their  manners,  arfe  as 
distinct  as  possible  from  the  negroes.  His 

i . .. 

lordship  asserts,  that  races  of  people  have  pre- 
served their  complexion  long  after  they  had 
emigrated  to  different  climates,  and  instances 
the  Moguls  in  Hindostan.  The  Moguls  in 
Hindostan  have  tried  every  means  to  preserve 
their  complexion,  and,  in  spite  of  all  their  en- 
deavours, they  have  undergone  a partial  alte- 

% 

ration . 

Much  of  this  discourse,  So  celebrated 
amongst  the  advocates  of  a number  of  species; 

is  occupied  by  proving  the  variety  of  species, 

' ; . .. 

from  the  difference  in  manners,  customs,  &c. 
in  fact,  in  national  genius.  This  is  consider- 
ing national  genius  to  be  innate,  and  not  cir- 
cumstantial. Now,  to  prove  any  thing,  na- 
tional genius  ought  to  have  been  shewn  in- 


4 
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controvertibly  innate;  and  then,  that  nations 

\ i , 

having  possessed  one  train  of  manners  and 
customs,  and  one  species  of  religion  from  the 
commencement,  thev  were  of  course  distinct 

* V 

in  species.  It  is  true,  upon  a careful  exami- 
nation, that  the  circumstances  of  most  nations 

are  produced  by  their  particular  genius ; but 

* - ■ 

it  is  likewise  incontestibly  ascertainable,  that 

i m 

the  genius  of  each  particular  nation  was  pro- 
duced by  circumstances. 

Buffon,  arid  his  adherents,  set  out  by  de- 
fending the  position  that  men  were  all  origin- 
ally of  one  species ; that  the  hair,  the  color, 
the  countenance,  &c.  were  only  changed  by 
the  operation  of  the  climate,  and  other  assis- 
tant causes,  secondary,  but  nevertheless  impor- 
tant.  They  said,  that  the  more  we  approached 
to  sultry  climates,  the  darker  was  the  com- 
plexion, and  the  farther  from  them,  the  lighter. 
They  traced  the  gradations  of  color,  and  wher  - 
ever they  did  not  entirely  agree  with  their  ori- 
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ginal  position,  the  circumstances  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  peculiar  customs,  will  be  found  to 
have  interfered.  The  advocates  of  different 
species  say,  that  the  sun  did  not  produce  the 
difference  in  color  and  appearance.'^  Now, 

4* 

* Mr  Prichard,  in  his  work  on  the  Physical  History  of  Man, 
in  many  instances  seems  to  deny  the  effect  of  the  sun  upon  the  hu- 
man body,  though  lie  allows  the  effect  of  civilization  in  changing 
the  color.  His  arguments  are  particularly  intended  to  prove  that 
we  were  originally  from  one  stock,  but  that  we  were  primarily 
negroes.  In  the  first  place,  he  shows  us  that  a great  number 
of  nations  have  different  gradations  of  color  under  one  climate, 
with  an  intention,  no  doubt,  of  disproving  the  sun’s  effects  $ 
but  during  the  whole  course  of  this  part  of  the  investigation, 
from  p.  174  to  p.  194,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  civili- 
zation into  consideration,  though  afterwards  he  gives  it  its  due 
weight.  He  seems  first  to  have  denied  the  effect  of  the  sun, 
and  next  to  have  attempted  to  prove  that  civilization  has  the 
greatest  force.  Much  of  his  reasoning  is  very  conclusive  ; but 
he  might  have  at  least  told  us  what  pantaloons,  hats,  clothes 
of  any  description,  victuals,  & c.,  the  different  nations  used,  who 
were  of  such  various  complexions. 

It  is  true  that,  if  we  look  back  to  records  of  former  times,  or 
examine  collections  of  ancient  portraits,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  all  who  were  less  civilized  than  ourselves,  were  less 
fair  and  more  uncouth  in  their  appearance.  Indeed  I myself  re- 
member having  seen  several  negroes,  who,  after  wearing  clothes 
for  some  time,  and  becoming  more  accustomed  to  the  manners 
of  the  country,  have  turned  paler  where  the  body  was  not  ex- 
posed, and  have  by  civilization  accpiired  a nobler  cast  of  counte- 
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lias  t!ie  sun  any  power  on  the  human  body  ? 
Its  effect  will  be  manifest,  on  examining  the 


nance.  The  sun,  however,  and  climate*  may  still  be  allowed 
their  effect,  for  however  black  or  otherwise  our  first  parents 
were,  it  is  plain  that  Noah  and  his  descendants  were  consider- 
ably civilised.  Mr  Prichard  says,  in  a note  almost  at  the  end 
of  his  work,  “ Perhaps  some  persons  may  think  it  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  skill  displayed  by  Noah  in  building  the  ark,  to 


represent  his  posterity  as  savages.  Put  this  was  altogether  a su- 
pernatural event,  and  was  doubtless  brought  about  by  uncom- 
mon means.  And  whatever  improvement  might  have  been  ac- 
quired by  men  in  the  ten  generations  which  had  passed  before 
the  hood,  it  must  speedily  hare  been  lost,  from  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  earth  immediately  after  that  event.”  Now, 
before  the  flood,  we  have  Enoch  building  a city,  we  find  f‘  such 
as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ,”  and  the  instructor  "of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron.”  This  is  a slight  view  of  their  know- 
ledge in  the  generations  before  the  flood.  Sufficient  time  was 
gtven  to  Noah  to  build  the  ark.  No  miraculous  interference 
hastened  its  construction ; and  the  instructions  which  were 
given  him  to  build  it,  show  evidently  that  an  ark  was  nothing 
new,  but  that  such  a thing  must  have  been  common.  Noah 
must  have  carried  with  him  all  the  knowledge  of  his  fathers, 

I 

ana  it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  be  lost  during  the  time  when  he 
was  confined  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  If  the  knowledge 
.were  lost  from  the  destitute  condition  of  the  earth,  it  must  have 
been  lost  after  considerable  migrations  from  the  main  family, 
and  after  some  long  period  had  elapsed.  Will  Mr  Prichard 
then  allow  that  the  sun  made  Noah  dark,  and  his  descendants 
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face  and  breast  of  a common  laborer,  after 
toiling  under  the  heat  of  a single  English  sum- 
mer. And  yet  it  is  said,  that  in  several  thou- 


at  length  black  ; for  that  they  were  civilized  when  they  enter- 
ed the  ark,  no  man  can  express  a reasonable  doubt  ? If  they 
were  civilized,  from  his  arguments  they  must  have  been  white ; 
some  cause  must  have  made  them  afterwards  black,  and  what 
cause  but  the  effect  of  climate  and  society  ? If  the  sun,  from 
which,  in  a savage  state,  men  were  sheltered,  and  the  rude  man- 
ner in  which  they  lived,  made  them  black  ; and  civilization  and 
a careful  guarding  of  the  complexion  from  his  rays,  made  them 
white,  or  lighter,  what  need  is  there  to  attempt  any  argument 
• as  to  the  complexion  of  our  first  parents } I have  said  that  I had 
known  negroes  who  had  turned  much  lighter  in  a more  tem- 
perate climate  and  when  they  were  clothed.  Their  countenan- 
ces in  some  cases  bore  a singular  appearance  ; the  white  com- 
plexion seemed  peeping  through  the  black/  as  if  the  latter 
were  gradually  wearing  off.  This  may  frequently  be  observed, 
especially  in  old  men. 

If  Mr.  Prichard  allow  that  the  deluge  ever  took  place,  per- 
haps he  will  have  no  objection  to  allow  the  cause  for  it  assigned 
by  Scripture, — the  vices  of  the  world.  If  he  consider  this,  he 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  wickedness,  com- 
monly so  called,  is  never  very  great,  except  in  the  decline  of 
nations.  Luxury,  debauchery,  and  irreligion,  never  show  them- 
selves, till  civilization  has  gone  as  far  as,  at  the  time,  it  can  be 
conceived  capable  of  going.  In  this  case,  he  must  allow 
Noah  to  have  been  white,  as  well  as  his  descendants. 
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sand  years  a race  of  men  would  not  be  turned 
black,  who  were  originally  white  ! 

% 

Ridiculous  objections  to  the  unity  of  the 
original  species,  are  made  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  peculiarities  of  each  race  being 
propagated.  But,  that  the  offspring  is  paler 
than  the  parent,  by  the  copulation  of  a black 
man  with  a white  woman,  will  prove  that  a 
difference  in  color  may  be  produced,  which, 
by  a constant  mixture  with  white,  will,  in 
time,  almost  entirely  disappear.^  It  is  well 
known  that  almost  any  peculiarity  may  be 
propagated,  however  originally  produced ; 
this,  therefore,  can  be  no  objection  to  the  pri- 

* There  have  been  too  many  instances  of  so  complete  a mix- 
ture as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a difference  being  recog- 
nized between  the  people  of  a nation  and  strangers  who  have 
gone  amongst  them,  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  dilate  on 
this  subject.  The  alteration  in  the  complexion  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  a colony  of  Portuguese  at  Congo,  is  stated  and  al- 
lowed by  Lord  Karnes  himself.  Victory  is  made  ten  times  more 
glorious,  when  the  enemy  puts  the  weapon  by  which  he  is  to  be 
overcome  into  the  hands  of  his  antagonist. 
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mary  unity  of  species.  Have  any  objections* 
to  Button's  arguments  destroyed  the  rule? — 
Have  there  been  established  any  but  trilling 
exceptions,  not  only  not  inexplicable,  but, 
when  explained,  confirmatory  of  the  hypothe- 
sis ? Is  there  any  fact  relating  to  color  which 
has  been  alleged  as  a proof  of  different  spe- 
cies, that  cannot  be  explained  by  a careful 
examination  into  the  minute  differences  in  so- 
ciety, or  in  situation  ? The  negroes  have  been 
mentioned.  What  is  found  in  them  so  ex- 
traordinary ? Are  they  not  men  ? Have  they 
not  minds  ? Have  they  not  shewn  themselves 
equal  in  action  with  Europeans,  when  they 
had  equal  opportunities  ? If  it  be  argued  that 

the  sun  did  not  make  them  what  thev  were, 

•/  * 

how  will  it  be  proved  that  it  did  not  ? Can 
any  man  shew  a race  of  men  existing  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  for  an  equal  period,  who 
were  not  equally  black  ? The  Egyptians  were 
negroes ; civilization  changed  the  complexion 
of  their  descendants : and  if  time  can  mingle 
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them  with  others,  till  at  length  they  are  un- 
distinguishable,  who  will  say  where  the  line  of 
species  is  to  be  fixed  ? Had  we  lived  a few 

s 

centuries  later,  we  might  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  seen  the  gradual  alteration 
taking  place  in  the  natives  of  the  new  king- 
dom established  in  St.  Domingo  but  I hope 

* The  following  extract  is  from  an  Hayti  paper,  and  as  it 
contains  an  appeal  to  humanity  on  the  subject  of  the  unity  of 
species,  it  is  hoped  it  will  not  be  irrelevant. 

<e  Que  de  sentimens  de  reconnaissance  que  tout  homme  de  la 
race  noire  doit  avoir  pour  ces  venerables  et  illustres  pliilantro- 
pes  de  l’institution  Africaine  3 jamais  societe  ne  s’est  vouee  ala 
defense  dune  cause  plus  sainte  et  plus  juste  3 jamais  de  vrais 
chretiens  n’ont  defendu  avec  plus  de  charite,  de  bienfiisance,  de 
zele  et  d’ardeurla  cause  del’humanite,  celle  tie  l’hommecommc 
l’ont  fait  nos  illustres  protecteurs  3 que  de  crimes  et  de  forfaits 
vont  etre  bannissur  la  terre,  par  l’intervention,  lesveilles  etles 
travaux  de  ces  horames  genereux  3 FAfrique  desoiee,  ne  verra 
plus  enlever  de  ses  rivages,  ses  infortunes  enfans  3 ils  ne  seront 
plus  arraches  des  bras  de  leurfamille  partoutes  sortes  d’artitices 
et  de  crimes,  pour  etre  plonges  dans  un  perpetuel  esclavage  sur 
un  sol  etranger  ! les  Brakes  ces  monstrueux  navires  nesriers 
n’existeront.  pins  ! nous  ne  verron  plus  ces  receptacles  de  crimes, 
dont  i’aspect  fait  horreur  et  parle  a nos  coeur,  ])lus  que  pourrait 
le  faire  le  livre  de  plus  eloquent!  nos  frdres,  ne  seront  plus  en- 
tasses  dans  ces  cachots  ambulans,  charges  de  chauces  3 abreuves 
dans  la  douleur. . . . Je  m’arrete. . . . J’ai  besoin  de  respirer. 
une  foule  de  sentimens  d’indignation,  de  pitie,  et  dereconnais- 
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that  there  will  he  some  person  as  ardent  in 
the  cause  of  truth  as  myself,  and  far  more 
able,  who  will  hereafter  state  their  change  in 
appearance  as  a convincing  proof  that  man 
only  requires  similar  circumstances  to  be  like 
his  fellow  man,  however  singular  his  forma- 
tion. 


sance  sout  couler  mes  larmes  ! Homines  bienfaisans  ! Hom- 
ines vertueux  ! Continuez  la  taclie  que  sousavez  si  glorieuse- 
nient  enterprise,  vous  portez  dans  vos  coeurs  la  recompense  de 
vos  bonnes  actions. 

“ Unenouvelle  ere  s’eleve  pour  PAfrique,  sous  i’egide  protec- 
trice  des  philantropes,  ses  habitans  pourront  respirer  dans  la 
sein  de  leur  patrie  Pair  pur  de  liberte  ; ils -pourront  jouir  des 
douceurs  efc  des  advantages  de  la  civilisation  en  selivrant  a ia  cul- 
ture des  terres,  au  commerce,  aux  sciences  et  aux  arts  ; nous  es- 
perons  qu’ils  feront  revivrc  par  leur  travaux  le  souvenir  de  nos 
iliustres  ancetres. 

“Dans  la  marche  irresistible  des  evenemens  de  ce  raonde, 
tout  retrace  l’instabilite  de  choses  hitmaines,  des  empires  s’ele 
vent,  d’autres  s’ecroulent,  les  lumieres  suivent  Pimpulsion  des 
revolutions  et  parcourent  successivement  la  surface  du  globe ; 
la  Grece,  lesGaules,  la  Germanic,  n’ont  pas  ton  jours  etc  les  foy- 
ers des  lumieres  5 nos  detracteurs  feignent  d’oublier  ce  qu’etai- 
ent  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Ethiopiens,  nos  ancetres  ; la  Tharaca  de 
Peeriture,  ee  puissant  monarque  qui  faisant  trembler  les  Assy- 
riens,  vint  de  l’interieur  de  PAfrique  jusqu&ux  colonnes  d’Her- 
■cule ; les  restes  qui  attestent  leur  travaux  existent,  le  temoig- 
nage  d’Herodote,  de  Strabon  et  d’autres  historiens  de  1’antiquite 
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We  shall  proceed  to  observe  for  a short 
time  longer,  on  Lord  Kames.  “ As  far  back 
“ as  history  goes,  or  tradition  kept  alive  by  his- 
“ tory,  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  savages  divi- 

V 

“ ded  into  small  tribes,  each  tribe  having  a lan- 
“ guage  peculiar  to  itself.  Is  it  not  natural  to 
“ suppose  that  these  original  tribes  were  dif« 
“ ferent  races  of  men  placed  in  proper  cli- 

confirraent  ces  fait  j des  preuves  bien  plus  recentes  deposent  en 
notre  faveur,  et  nos  ennemis  par  une  insigne  mauvais  foi,  feig- 
nent  de  douter,  pour  conserver  Podieux  privilege  de  torturer  et 
de  persecuter  a leur  gre  une  partie  du  genre  humain. 

“ Ces  faux  chretiens,  ennemis  de  dieu  et  de  l’humanite  disent 
que  nous  sommes  inferieur  aux  blancs  j plusieurs  d’entr’eux 
ont  eu  Pinjpiete  denier  lidentite  de  Pespece  humain,  et  ils  out, 
eu  Pabsurdite  d’affirmer  que  nous  sommes  au  niveau  de  la  brute, 
prive  des  facultes  morales  et  intellectuelles. 

“ Nos  amis,  les  vrais  chretiens,  soutiennent  que  nous  sommes 
pourvus  de  Pintellect,  que  nos  capacites  sout  bonnes,  et  quelles 
seraient  egales  a celles  des  Eyropeens,  si  nous  avions  les  memes 
avantages  5 ils  nous  considerent  comme  leur  freres  ; car  dieu  a 
fait  naitre  dyun  seul  sang  tout  le  genre  humain  pour  habiter  sur 
toute  Ventendue  de  la  terre  ” The  article  concludes  with  a most 
affecting  appeal  to  the  whole  race  of  Africans  to  prove  how  falla- 
cious are  the  assertions  of  their  enemies. 

Gazette  Roy  ale  d’  Ilayti , Jan.  ‘Z'oth,  1816. 

For  a translation  of  the  article  of  which  the  above  forms  a 
part,  see  <f  Hayti  Papers/’  lately  published  by  authority. 
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“ mates,  and  left  to  form  their  own  lan- 

guage  l”  We  cannot  exactly  tell  what  tra- 
dition kept  alive  by  history  is  intended  to  sig- 
nify, but  in  the  meaning  which  is  commonly 
given  to  that  word,  it  cannot  be  contradicted 
that  in  almost  every  nation  in  the  globe  there 
is  a tradition  that  we  proceeded  from  not  only 
one  race  of  people,  but  one  couple  : I care  not 
where  this  tradition  is  sought ; it  is  the  same 
at  Pekin,  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  at  Delhi ; — 
equally  prevalent  in  modern  Hindustan,  and 
in  ancient  Rome. 

Are  not  the  differences  in  men  too  trivial  to 
constitute  species  ? Do  we  not  see  white 
hai  'es  and  white  mice,  white  dogs  and  black 
cats,  all  classed  under  the  same  species  with 
animals  of  a thousand  various  colors  ? Color 
is  one  of  the  least  peculiarities  of  species,  and 
ought  never  to  be  a means  of  distinction.  Is 
the  horse  less  a horse,  whether  he  is  grey  or 
brown  ? Is  the  cow  less  a cow,  whether  she 
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is  white  or  pyc-balled  ? 1 know  the  answer 

that  may  be  given  to  this  argument — most  of 
these  animals  are  domestic,  and  the  breeds 
have  been  crossed  to  produce  the  color.  But 
is  this  an  answer?  AH  1 ask  is,  does  color 
generally  change  the  species  i — and  every  ra- 
tional naturalist  will  answer  me  in  the  nega- 
tive. Has  any  race  of  men  only  four  toes 
upon  each  foot,  or  only  three  fingers  and  a 
thumb  upon  each  hand  ? If  so,  we  may  be- 
lieve them  to  be  a distinct  species.  If  the  one- 
eyed  men,  the  Arimapsi,  and  a thousand 
others,  which  the  elder  Pliny  mentions,  exist- 
ed ; if  the  u men  whose  heads  do  grow  be- 
neath  their  shoulders,”  had  their  being  in 
any  other  place  than  the  imagination,  they 
would  have  made  a different  species  ; if  a race 
could  be  proved  to  exist,  who,  in  their  own 
defence,  vomitted  fire,  or  emitted  a most  pes- 
tilential smoke  and  effluvia  from  their  nos- 
trils, then  we  might  declare  in  favor  of  a dis- 
tinct species  ; hut  none  of  these  exist,  and  we 
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may  he  grateful  that  they  do  not ; and  till 
such  as  these  do  show  themselves,  from 
amongst  the  fiery  inhabitants  of  the  dog  star, 
or  the  genii  who  live  comfortably  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  we  shall  be  satisfied  to  con- 
sider all  mankind  as  one  great  family. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  shall  state  a few  questions  which  will 
concentrate  it,  and  enable  any  person  more 
readily  to  consider  the  arguments  by  which 
both  sides  support  their  positions. 

1.  How  many  w ere  the  original  species ; 
can  they  be  distinguished ; how  many  exist  at 
present ; how7  many  have  become  extinct  ? 

t 

2.  Has  not  the  sun  a power  of  changing 
the  complexion,  which,  after  an  exposure  of 
some  thousand  years,  would  turn  it  from 
white  to  black  ? And  do  not  circumstances, 
such  as  food,  clothing,  high,  or  low  situation, 
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hardships,  or  particular  customs,  as  unctions, 
&c.,  or  diseases,  materially  assist  in  accelera- 
ting or  retarding  such  transformation? 

3.  May  not  the  difference  in  color  be  ow- 
ing, in  a great  measure,  to  the  difference  in 
the  time  of  the  separation  of  nations  from  the 
main  body,  to  which  they  originally  belonged ? 

4.  Are  not  all  objections  to  the  unity  of 
species  drawn  from  the  distance  of  migra- 
tions, the  scarcity  of  provisions  during  those 

migrations,  and,  indeed,  the  impossibility  of 

* 

such  migrations  ever  taking  place,  rendered 

V 

nugatory  by  the  impossibility  to  prove  that 
the  main  body  or  original  nation  was  station- 
ary, where  its  station  was,  and  that  the  earth 
is  now  as  it  was  several  thousand  years  ago  ?* 


* This  may  be  taken  by  those  who  are  advocates  for  a dif- 
ference in  species,  as  an  argument  in  their  favor.  They  may 
say,  because  you  cannot  prove  where  the  original  species  first 
existed,  we  will  assert  that  there  is  no  one  original  species. 
This  is  answered,  however,  by  t he  impossibility  of  proving 
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5.  If  there  were  twenty  thousand  species 
of  men  upon  the  earth,  allowed  to  be  species 
by  all  naturalists,  would  it  be  at  all  an  argu- 
ment that  they  did  not  proceed  from  one  ori- 
ginal stock,  as  long  as  there  remained  any 
thing  like  evidence  that  man  had  been  created 
in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  which  is  al- 
ways the  method  pursued  by  nature  ? 

G.  Are  there  any  traditions,  oral,  historical, 
or  mythological,  which  favor  the  assertion 
that  there  were  originally  more  than  one  spe- 
cies of  mankind  ? 

7*  Is  any  man,  or  race  of  men,  adapted  for 
any  thing  but  by  custom  and  circumstance; 
and  how  could  they  be  otherwise ; for,  if  a 
race  were  fitted  by  nature  for  a particular 

where  any  number  of  the  primary  species  existed,  if  there  were 
more  than  one  3 and  surely  where  there  were  more  original 
stocks  than  one,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show  the  place  of  the 
first  settlement  of  one  or  two  at  least. 
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climate,  would  not  the  descendants  of  that 
race,  preserving  the  peculiar  fitness  of  their 
ancestors,  perish  on  a change  of  climate, 
which  circumstances  would  render  inevitable?* 

8.  If  there  are  different  original  species, 
how  are  they  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
races  of  men  who  have  colonized  a country 

J 

differing  in  climate  from  their  own,  and  who, 
of  course,  became  completely  distinct  from 
the  nation  whence  they  proceeded  r 


9,  Is  it  not  common  to  say,  “the  human 
“species,”  “the  human  race,”  See.  and  is 

* The  “ fitted  by  nature,”  means  that  each  species  was  fitted 
at  its  creation  for  a particular  climate.  A man  born  in  any 
climate  in  which  his  ancestors  have  lived  some  time,  is  not  fit- 
ted by  nature  to  the  country,  but  fitted  because  of  his  ancestors’ 
residence  in  it  j therefore,  in  case  of  a change  of  climate  in  a 

f 

country,  though  the  inhabitants  become  accustomed  to  the  al- 
teration, if  it  approaches  gradually,  they  could  not  be  fitted  by 
nature,  except  by  a new  creation. 
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not  this  a sort  of  traditional  proof  in  favor  of 
the  original  unity  of  the  species  r* 

W» 

I think  that  almost  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  this  subject  is  reducible  to  one  or  other 
of  these  queries.  The  reader  that  wishes  to 
be  satisfied  upon  the  question,  had  better  alter 
them  into  heads,  of  chapters,  or  pages,  and 
after  adding  such  heads  as  I may  have  omit- 
ted, he  may  set  down  under  each  all  the  facts 
he  can  collect  belonging  to  it;  thus  he  will 
come  to  some  conclusion,  and  I am  persuaded 


* It  may  seem  singular  that  after  I have  ridiculed  the  mode 
of  urging  common  sayings,  such  as  “ it  is  my  nature,”  as  argu- 
ment, I should  support  one  in  my  own  favor.  There  is  a dif- 
ference, however,  in  those  common  expressions:  some  are  sup- 
ported by  evidence  which  is  deceitful,  and  on  examination  un- 
true j and  others,  if  supported  by  evidence  at  all,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Such  expressions  as  “ it  is  my  nature,”  could  never  in 
one  age  be  more  correct  than  in  another ; this  of  the  “ human 
race,”  however,  may  have  been  handed  down  from  language  to 
language,  from  some  period  before  the  original  species  sepa- 
rated. 
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it  can  be  to  no  other  than  that  which  I have 
been  supporting.* 

National  genius . — Does  language  prove 
any  thing  like  innate  differences  ? — If  genius 
were  innate,  it  might  have  been  expected 
when  language  Was  first  used  amongst  na- 
tions, that  some  nations  would  have  a lan- 
guage in  despite  of  circumstances,  as  different 
as  possible  from  every  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  circumstances  as  predominant 
in  the  formation  of  language,  as  in  every 
other  particular  relative  to  human  society.— 
Language  could  not  have  been  the  invention 

* I leave  to  others  more  versed  in  the  medical  science  than 
myself  to  decide  by  what  vascular  organization  the  change  of 
color  from  white  to  black,  or  from  black  to  white,  is  occasioned. 
It  has  been  long  a matter  of  dispute,  whether  it  was  produced 
by  an  effect  upon  the  bile.  There  are  disorders  which  accom- 
pany an  alteration  ot  the  bile  by  the  sun,  however,  which  are 
hot  always  possessed  by  negroes.  The  difference  in  color  is 
caused  upon  the  rete  mucosum,  but  whether  it  is  by  a simple 
transformation,  or  by  an  elaborate  process,  that  the  sun,  situa- 
tion, &c.  effect  the  alteration  upon  it,  has  never  been  com- 
pletely ascertained. 
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of  one  superior  mind;  it  must  have  become 
gradually  general  in  the  natural  advancement 
of  society;  and  as  its  adoption  must  have 
been  necessary  to  any  set  of  men,  or  any  na- 
tion , placed  in  similar  circumstances  with  the 
first,  so  it  could  not  with  propriety  be  said 
that  those  who  did  first  adopt  it,  showed  any 
innate  superiority  of  intellect.  As  languages, 
according  to  our  former  arguments,  must 
have  in  the  beginning  proceeded  from  one 
stock,  we  might  have  concluded  this  part  of 
our  subject  by  asserting  the  necessary  conse- 
quence that  all  differences  in  language  must 
be  circumstantial.  But  supposing  this  not  to 
have  been  the  case,  and  that  the  question  re- 
mained as  yet  undecided,  let  us  see  it  there  is 
any  evidence  for  such  circumstantial  differ- 
ences  having  been  occasioned,  I believe 
there  will  be  found  no  known  language  in 
which  there  are  not  some  words  exactly  simi- 
lar to  some  one  other  language,  and  circum- 
stances not  generally  creating  minute  verbal 
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similarities,  these  resemblances  in  words  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  languages  to 
which  they  belong  having  been  derived  from 
one  common  root.*  Of  languages  as  spoken, 
the  circumstantial  differences  may  be  con- 
sidered two-fold ; in  idiom,  and  in  genius. — - 
-Thus,  in  idiom,  all  the  European  languages 
bear  a considerable  resemblance  to  one  ano- 
ther, but  they  materially  differ  from  the  east- 
ern languages,  amongst  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  root  or  original  tongue.  In  genius,  the 
difference  even  amongst  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope is  easily  perceptible.  Thus,  the  French 
is  the  language  of  conversation,  and  fashion- 
able politeness;  the  English  appears  to  be 
best  adapted  to  scientific  purposes,  and  for 
the  expression  of  majesty  or  sublimity  in  poe- 

Sucji  minute  similarities  are  even  observable  between  the 
Welch  and  the  Greek.  At),  truly  in  Greek,  is  in  Welch,  Be ; 
\./x,  that  in  Greek,  is  in  Welch,  Yna ; Oiov,  to  think,  in  Greek,  is 
in  Utieh,  Oio.  The  Sanscrit  has  been  found  to  resemble  the 
Greek  most  materially.  By  a reference  to  the  Classical  Journal, 
a vocabulary  of  similar  words  of  several  pages  will  be  found. 
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try ; and  the  Italian,  for  pathetic  poetry,  or 
harmony.  The  minor  difference  amongst 
European  languages  in  idiom,  is,  that  some 
are  transpositive,  and  some  are  what  gram- 
marians call  analogous ; the  living  languages 
are  chiefly  of  the  latter,  however,  and  the  for- 
mer is  scarcely  used,  except  in  versifying. — 
This  difference  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
accidental,  though  history  gives  us  little  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  it  originated.  The 
transpositive,  which  appears  in  most  instances 
to  be  transpositive  only  in  its  being  so  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
natural  idiom,*  and  the  original  variation 
may  have  been  made  by  the  secession  of  a 
party  from  the  main  body,  which,  in  the  pride 
of  independence,  would  be  eager  to  discover 
some  means  of  establishing  a distinction.  The 
difference  in  genius  need  scarcely  be  traced, 

* Though  we  may  guess  at  the  original  language,  the  idiom 
and  the  dialect  which  were  first  used  or  spoken,  can  only  be  known 

by  conjecture/ 
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its  causes  are  so  evident.  Wherever  nations 
are  established  amongst  rocks  and  wild  sce- 
nery, the  language  becomes  strong  and  poeti- 
cal ; by  war,  it  is  made  commanding  and 
energetic;  by  a mercantile  life,  it  becomes 
mixed,  and  capable  of  a number  of  successful 
applications.  When  a country  has  a despotic 
government,  the  language  will  in  general  be- 
come, after  some  time,  crampt,  inasmuch  as 
the  means  of  using  it  are  in  a great  measure 
prohibited  ; in  a republic,  however,  as  writing 
and  speaking  are  allowed  to  their  full  extent, 
improvements,  as  well  as  eccentric  licenses, 
will  necessarily  ensue.* 

* The  Chinese  language  has  been  considered  a singular  excep- 
tion from  all  others,  and  has  by  many  been  deemed  incapable 
of  comparison.  Expert  philologists,  however,  have  found  that 
the  original  Chinese,  not  the  court  language,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent prevalent,  was  apparently  derived  from  the  Hebrew.  The 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  and  some  of  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters taken  from  animals,  bear  a close  resemblance  to  each  other,, 
but  it  is  probably  only  occasioned  by  a similarity  of  circum- 
stances. 
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Languages,  as  written,  have  singular  and 
at  first  sight  unaccountable  differences. — - 
These  may  be  explained,  however,  by  sup- 
/ posing  that  mankind  were  dispersed  before 
any  method  had  been  required,  and  of  course 
employed,  for  transmitting  intelligence,  or  for 
communicating  thoughts ; or  that  they  had 
established  a mode  of  communication  by 
means  of  the  rude  figures  of  the  animals  of 
the  land  which  they  inhabited,  and  conse- 
quently the  emigrants,  wherever  they  settled, 
pursuing  the  most  simple  method,  made  a far 
different  written  language  in  the  country,  the 
animals  and  appearances  of  which  were  novel 
and  peculiar.  It  is  not  very  probable  that 
when  all  the  people  in  the  world  were  assem- 
bled in  one  place,  they  would  be  very  nume- 
rous, and  therefore  it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  need  any  writing  or 

/ i 

hieroglyphic.  If  nations  did  not  use  any 
mode  of  writing  till  they  separated,  they  would 
require  some  means  of  communication  after- 
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wards  with  the 'main  body,  or  that  portion 
which  remained  in  the  station  which  it  had 
occupied.  This  would  be  confined,  perhaps, 
to  verbal  messages ; but  if  the  distance  wras 
considerable,  the  intelligence  might  probably 
be  transmitted  by  instruments,  or  small  ani- 
mals, such  as  were  employed  by  the  barba- 
rous Scythians,  and  such  as  were  well  known 
by  those  to  whom  they  were  transmitted.  By 
degrees,  hieroglyphics,  or  rather  emblematic 
writing,  for  it  would  be  known  to  whole  na- 
tions, and  not  confined  to  priests  or  privileged 
classes,  would  give  place  to  characters  which 
were  signs  of  words  not  immediately  drawn 
from  external  objects,  and,  however  slight 
the  difference  at  first,  a constant  separation 
of  ideas  and  interests  make  differences  in 
every  thing ; and  the  writing  of  one  nation 
would  be  more  arbitrary  when  it  was  neces- 

fc' 

sary  to  be  expeditious,  whilst  that  of  another 
would  be  more  nearly  approaching  the  ori- 
ginal standard,  because  less  employed  and  less 

Q3 
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open  to  comparisons  and  innovations  from 
other  bodies  of  people.* 

W e forbear  to  make  any  attempt  at  tracing 
the  origin  of  characters.  Many  of  those  of 
particular  nations  are  easily  explicable,  but 
the  necessity  in  such  an  investigation  of 
knowing  the  first  characters  used,  and  the 
impossibility  of  exactly  acquiring  such  know- 
ledge, render  the  subject  extremely  hypotheti- 
cal. That  writing  was  a necessary  art,  no 
man  can  deny ; and  consequently  no  man  can 
reasonably  assert  the  divinity  of  the  invention. 
Man  was  so  placed  as  to  become  an  imitative 
animal,  and  he  imitated  nature,  that  he  might 
communicate  the  ideas  she  produced. f 

j * In  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
the  course  of  circumstances  in  the  formation  of  writing.  It  is 
most  probable  that,  however  formed,  they  were  drawn  from 
tne  simplest  sources.  This  is  manifest  by  our  common  hand 
writing,  which  schoolmasters  tell  their  scholars  is  all  derived 
from  the  letters  d and  j. 

1 Amongst  all  nations  a sort  of  painting  was  the  first  mode 
of  expressing  ideas.  That  of  the  Mexicans  is  a poshed  ex- 
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The  difference  of  national  character. — The 
causes  of  this  difference,  which  have  been  al- 
leged by  some  as  innate,  are  easily  perceptible 
on  an  examination  of  the  conduct  of  islanders. 
All  the  island  nations  which  have  been  men- 
tioned as  opposing  the  landing  of  voyagers, 
were  adjacent  to  continents  near  other 
islands,  had  been  visited  and  ill-treated  bv 
Europeans,  or  had  some  other  good  cause  for 
being  warlike;  and  warlike  nations,  which  are 
watchful  for  their  own  security,  are  hostile  to 
strangers,  whose  motives  for  visiting  them  are 
unknown.  All  islanders,  however,  who  are 
confident  that  no  power,  whatever  be  its  in- 
tention, can  readily  destroy  their  security,  are 
friendly  to  strangers.  Many  islands,  when 
adjoining,  are  continually  at  war  with  each 


ample  of  what  we  may  imagine  was  formerly  prevalent  in  a 
rude  state.  There  appears  to  be  a more  natural  connexion  by 
association  between  colors  and  sounds  than  has  generally  been 
observed,  and  the  Peruvians,  in  many  instances,  have  attended 
to  it.  Thus,  black  seems  symbolical  of  o,  and  all  deep  tones  ; 
blue  of  lighter  sounds ; and  e or  rt,  of  white,  &c. 
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other;  and  others,  though  nearly  in  similar 
relative  situations,  are  friendly  both  to  one 
another  and  to  foreigners.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained. One  or  two  nations  have  perhaps 
been  quietly  settled  for  some  considerable 
time  in  a series  of  islands,  which  they  occu- 
pied by  turns,  as  convenience  or  inclination 
prompted.  A set  of  islanders  from  some 
other  quarter,  however,  having  ■ a desire  to 
change,  might  migrate  to  some  of  the  series 
not  at  the  moment  inhabited.  Those  who 
considered  themselves  their  rightful  possessors, 
would  return,  as  they  frequently  do,  at  stated 
periods,  or  to  perform  particular  ceremonies, 
and  eternal  contests  are  the  consequence  of 
the  establishment  of  the  new  inhabitants  in 

their  usurpation.  Those  islands,  on  the  con- 

* - .>  * * 

trary,  where  a constant  friendship  is  observ- 
able, have  been  entered  by  one  family,  or,  by 
treaty,  by  some  different  races.  Those 
islanders  who  have  had  no  arms  or  hostility 
when  visited,  it  is  evident  had  never  had  oc- 
casion for  them. 
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When  the  conduct  of  any  nation  is  variable, 
what  argument  can  prove  its  innateness  ?— 
That  the  actions  of  all  nations  are  variable,  I 
believe  no  doubt  can  exist  in  the  minds  of  all 
sensible  men  ; the  conduct  of  civilized  nations 
in  particular  is  plainly  traceable  to  circum- 
stance, and  surely  no  proof  of  innateness  of 
conduct  can  exist  amongst  those  races  of  sa- 
vages wdio  have  been  found  so  different  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  that  voyagers  have  considered 
them  quite  distinct  from  those  visited  by  their 
predecessors,  though  they  had  strictly  follow- 
ed their  lines  of  discovery. 

Peculiar  qualifications  of  nations . — Some 
nations  are  said  to  be  innate! v inclined  to  war; 
some  to  music  ; and  some  to  painting.  Why 
had  a nation  a genius  for  war  ? Because  it 
was  fitted  for  it ! Certainly,  but  by  what  ?■ — 
By  nature  originally!  The  proper  and  ra- 
tional answer  to  such  a question  is,  by  nature, 

r , • 

inasmuch-  as  the  circumstances  into  which  it 
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fell  were  natural  to  nations.  And  whence 
comes  national  music,  and  whence  proceed 
national  modes  of  painting  ? The  former 
most  commonly  proceeds  from  the  situation  of 
the  Country  in  which  it  arises.  Whatever 
sounds  most  advantageously  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions,  is  always  found  there  to  have  the 
predominance ; and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  many  musical  instruments  were 
invented  to  suit  the  district  in  which  thev 

J 

were  found  to  be  most  admired.  Thus,  a 
Scotch  bagpipe,  which,  however  it  may  bring 
pleasing  recollections  to  the  native,  is  general- 
ly considered  on  the  plains  as  far  from  melo- 
dious, amongst  its  pristine  strong  holds  is 
known  to  be  the  most  harmonious  instrument. 
Association  may,  in  a great  measure,  produce 
the  idea  of  its  harmony,  but  certainly  the  si- 
tuation materially  assists  in  mellowing  the 
sound.  National  music  sometimes  has  been 
much  modified  by  one  or  two  great  masters, 
whom  circumstances  led  together,  but  wher- 
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ever  these  have  been  absent,  the  music  of  the 
country  has  been  adapted  to  its  situation,  the 
situation,  in  fact,  forming  the  music.  The 
Flemish  and  Italian  schools  of  painting  have 
very  generally  borne  in  their  works  a kind  of 
similarity  to  the  climate,  but,  though  that 
might  have  some  considerable  influence  upon 
their  labors,  such  schools  have  most  common- 
ly been  formed  from  meetings  of  painters, 
who  assembled  together  for  their  general  and 
individual  interest.  The  different  societies  of 
painters  gradually  acquired  a manner  of  their 
own,  which  is  naturally  to  be  supposed  from 
the  aggregate  peculiarities  of  each  man  gra- 
dually introducing  themselves  into  their  paint- 
ings. As  we  said  of  music,  this  national 
painting  has  frequently  proceeded  from  one 
person  who  had  a number  of  disciples  or 
contemporary  imitators,  who  by  degrees  com- 
municated his  manner  to  the  whole  country. 
In  the  same  manner,  Dr.  Johnson  and  his 
contemporaries  produced,  or  completed,  a re- 
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volution  in  our  language,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  of  the  writings  before  his  time, 
and  after  he  ceased  to  write.  Yet  no  man  of 
sense  would  say  that  there  was  an  innateness 
in  the  performances  of  the  particular  compa- 
nies  of  men,  in  their  general  conformation,  or 
in  their  individual  intellects. 

Governments. — Many  who  have  well  con- 
sidered the  question,  Under  what  government 
docs  literature  most  flourish  ? have  supported 
the  doctrine  of  innateness,  and  yet  those  very 
persons  have  given  so  many  instances  of  the 
effect  of  circumstances  and  situation,  and 
have  so  ably  argued  upon  them,  that  one 
might  imagine  they  had  been  writing  against 
that  doctrine.  . Indeed,  if  they  had  descended 
in  their  arguments  to  individuals,  of  which 
they  did  not  appear  to  know  that  nations  were 
composed,  they  would  have  seen  that  they 
might  retract  their  positions,  or  oppose  the 
darling  doctrine  taught  them  by  their  grand- 
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mothers,  that  some  men  have  innate  extraor- 
dinary powers.  As  confined  circumstances 
operate  upon  one  man  or  one  family,  so  gene- 
ral circumstances,  as  government,  operate 
upon  a whole  nation.  In  one  country  we  see 
literature  weighed  down  by  every  species  of  in- 
quisitorial oppression ; in  another,  enjoying  all 
the  self-supporting  dignity,  all  the  grandeur 
of  diction,  and  force  and  elegance  of  imagina- 
tion, which  a republic  only  can  confer.  Ta- 
king all  circumstances  into  consideration,  is 
© 

♦ 

there  not  more  genius  in  a republic  than  in  a 
monarchy  ? Where  there  is  more  personal 
equality,  will  there  not  he  more  attempts  at 
literary  or  mental  equality ; and  when  so  ma- 
ny join  in  the  glorious  race,  is  it  likely  that 
those  who  wish  to  excel,  will  occupy  them- 
selves on  common  subjects  ? In  a monarchy, 
literature  and  arts  subsist  more  by  toleration, 
than  by  any  wish  to  promote  happiness 
through  their  influence ; they  are  revolutioni- 
zed and  degraded  at  the  nod  of  a sovereign. 
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and  are  patronized  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  minister  to  his  pleasures.  In  a 
republic,  on  the  contrary,  they  rule  unlimited  ; 
patronage  is  less  a mode  of  gaining  popularity, 
than  a means  of  raising  merit  into  notice,  and 
when  it  is  the  former,  it  is  only  from  the  ge- 
neral appreciation  which  is  instantly  made  of 
deserving  individuals.*  If,  then,  literature, 

* The  following  observations,  exactly  applicable  to  this  sub- 
ject, will  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  all  parties  : 

“ It  is  certain  that  if  you  restrain  genius  you  presently  depress 
a whole  nation.  What  was  England  before  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  power  was  exerted  to  enforce  the  pronunciat  ion  of 
the  letter  epsilon?  England  was  then  the  last  of  all  civilized 
nations  with  respect  to  useful  and  agreeable  arts  ; Without  any 
good  book,  without  manufactures,  neglectful  even  of  agricul- 
ture, and  extremely  weak  in  her  marine  ; but  as  soon  as  they 
indulged  the  liberty  of  genius,  England  produced  Spencers^, 
Shakspeares,  Bacons,  and  at  last,  Lockes  and  Newtons. 

" It  is  evident  that  all  the  arts  are  allied,  that  each  serves  to 
illustrate  some  other,  and  that  one  general  brightness  results 
from  the  whole,  it  is  owing  to’  these  mutual  aids  that  the  ge- 
nius of  invention  has  communicated  itself  from  one  point  to 
another ; it  is  to  these,  in  short,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  as- 
sistance which  the  philosopher  has  afforded  the  politician,  in  open- 
ing new  prospects  for  the  improvement  of  manufactures,  the  fi- 
nances, and  the  building  of  shipping.  It  is  owing  to  this,  that 
the  English  have  arrived  at  the  greatest  perfection  in  agricuL 
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arts,  &c.  and  every  thing  that  can  exercise  ge- 
nius, flourish  best  in  a state  of  equality  ; if  the 
human  mind,  be  more  cultivated  in  such  a 


ture  of  any  nation  whatever,  and  have  enriched  themselves  as 
much  by  that  means  as  by  their  marine.  The  same  enterpris- 
ing and  persevering  genius  which  enables  them  to  work  cloths 
stronger  than  ours,  makes  them  write  more  profound  treatises  of 
philosophy.  The  motto  of  Walpole,  the  famous  minister  of 
state,  (( fari  quce  sentiat,'9  is  the  motto  of  the  English  philoso- 
phers. They  proceed  farther,  and  tread  with  greater  firmness 
than  we  do  in  the  same  track  5 they  dig  the  soil  an  hundred  feet 
deep,  which  we  do  but  graze.  We  are  surprised  at  the  boldness 
of  French  composition,  which  would  appear  to  be  written  with 
timidity,  if  contrasted  with  twenty  English  authors  on  the  same 
subject  . Why  has  Italy,  the  mother  of  arts,  from  whom  we  learnt 
to  read,  languished  for  nearly  two  centuries  in  a deplorable  de- 
cline ? The  reason  is,  that  Italian  philosophers  have  not  been 
permitted  to  look  at  truth  through  their  telescopes ; to  insist, 
for  instance,  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system, 
and  that  corn  does  not  rot  in  the  earth  to  germinate  there. 
The  Italians  have  degenerated  from  the  time  of  Muratori  and 
his  illustrious  contemporaries.  These  ingenious  people  are 
afraid  to  think;  the  French  have  thought  but  half  way ; and  the 
English,  who  have  soared  to  heaven  because  their  wings  w ere  not 
clipped,  are  become  the  preceptors  of  the  world.  We  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  every  thing,  from  the  primitive  laws  of  gra- 
vitation, the  account  of  infinity,  and  the  precise  knowledge  of 
light,  so  vainly  opposed,  down  to  the  newly-invented  plough  and 
the  practice  of  inoculation,  which  are  still  subjects  of  controver- 
sy.” Voltaire  on  the  Liberty  of  Genius  in  a Nation . 
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state,  is  it  not  a very  natural  inference,  whe- 
ther qualifications  be  innate  or  not,  that  equa- 
lity is  the  natural  mental  condition  of  all 
mankind ! * 

There  has  been  much  said  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  literature  and  arts  from  one  country 
to  another  in  a westerly  direction,  and  on  a 
fiist  consideration,  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  they  should  proceed  in  such  a constant 
course.  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  her  beautiful 
poem  of  “ Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,” 
has  imagined  that  “ there  walks  a spirit  o’er 
“ the  peopled  earth,”  as  if  there  were,  in  re- 
ality, some  genius  that  flew  from  one  country 

to  another,  and  lighted  up  a flame,  for  which 

1 / 

the  natives  only  collected  the  materials.— 
Beautiful  as  the  idea  is  in  poetry,  it  is  evident. 

It  is  often  argued,  that  the  fear  of  destruction  at  the  time 
or  death  is  a natural  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Fol- 
lowing this  mode  of  reasoning,  I see  no  objection  to  our  arguing 
tuat  the  love  of  equality,  which  all  minds  appear  to  possess,  is  a 
proof  of  the  equality  of  the  intellect. 
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upon  a close  examination,  that  there  is  no- 
thing supernatural  or  extraordinary  in  the 
progress.  As  things  are,  the  motion  of  civi- 
lization must  be  constant,  and  it  appears 
much  more  natural  that  it  should  move  in  one 
direction,  than  that  it  should  move  to  one  na- 
tion, and  afterwards  return  to  that  it  had 
lately  abandoned.  If  it  moved  in  one  direc- 
tion from  the  main  body,  which  our  argu- 
ments make  necessary,  it  would  have  to  move 
forward  in  the  same  direction,  rather  than 
back  to  the  main  body,  where  it  would  in 
fact  be  needless ; for,  in  the  first  instance,  we 
suppose  the  same  civilization  existed  in  the 
second  or  third  migrating  nation,  which  the 
principal  had  acquired.  Suppose,  then,  that 
the  second  or  third  migrating  nation  should 
transmit  what  it  had  acquired,  to  the  first  or 
second,  which  would  be  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  it  as  it  was  from  the  parent 
nation,  the  first  colony,  or  one  which  the 
first  had  sent  forward,  would  receive  in  time 
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what  its  parent  had  received ; and  as  coloni- 
zation gradually  proceeded,  civilization  would 
iind  its  way  without  any  miraculous  interpo- 
sition. Great  exceptions,  from  literature  and 
arts  following  in  the  train  of  colonization, 
may  be  made  when  we  advance  farther  into 
the  world;  but  that  this  was  the  case  with 
what  little  there  was,  originally,  I think  no 
doubt  need  be  entertained.  Why,  then,  need 
we  express  wonder,  or  create  some  superna- 
tural agency  on  the  subject  of  this  progress  ? 
If  we  saw  a nation  of  North  American  In- 
dians studying  mathematics  in  their  native 
woods  and  pristine  nakedness,  we  should  have 
reason  to  be  astonished.  But  as  science  pro- 
ceeds from  one  nation,  which  is  perishing 
tli rough  excess  of  refinement,  to  another, 

which  is  just  entering  the  pale  of  civilization, 

/ 

we  have  only  a progress,  necessary,  from 
causes  that  are  inevitable.  That  science  goes 
to  a nation  fitted  for  it  by  circumstances,  is 
evident,  or  it  would  not  go  at  all. 
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Genius  for  particular  arts  or  sciences . — 
Painting.— We  now  proceed  to  consider  par- 
ticular genius  more  minutely,  and  as  this 
kind  of  genius  more  peculiarly  belongs  to  the 

% k - 

polite  arts,  we  shall  commence  with  painting. 
We  will  suppose  that  a particular  person  in- 
vented painting  with  oil.  Had  he  a genius 
tor  it  ? Was  he  not  at  first  as  weak  a child 

% 

as  any  of  his  brethren  of  imbecility?  ]f  a 
man  possess  a genius  for  painting,  why  does 
he  go  to  Rome  ? To  improve  his  genius  ? 
Then  Rome  must  receive  the  praise  of  his 
after  excellence,  and  not  his  innate  powers.— 
When  a man  shows  invention  in  painting,  it 
is  called  genius;  and  it  is  a singular  fact, 
that  if  a painter  imitate  a great  master,  in 
expression  and  disposition,  and  not  in  mode 
ot  coloring,  he  will  produce  a manner  of  his 
own.  If  a man  paint  rabbits  and  other  ani- 
mals in  a curious  and  unexampled,  though 
natural  manner,  he  is,  of  course,  according 
to  the  innatists,  an  innate  and  original  ge- 
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ulus  ! Perhaps  an  interposing  tree,  the  set- 
ting sun  reflecting  upon  a chalky  rock,  or 
some  other  circumstance,  threw  a peculiar 
light  on  the  first  animals  he  saw  or  painted. 
He  copied  this  light,  and  the  consequence 
was,  his  peculiar  mode  of  painting,  for  the 
same  light  might  never  have  been  observed 
before.  An  artist,  whose  painting  was  pro- 
duced in  this  manner,  could  owe  nothing  to 
innate  power,  or  to  invention,  for  he  only 
imitated  with  common  colors  a lucky  and 
singular  disposition. 

Was  not  painting  the  origin  of  written  lan- 
guage ? This  has  been  so  often  proved,  that 

V i 

there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  it ; and  as  paint- 
ing was  first  employed  by  the  necessity  of 
circumstances,  it  could  not  be  innate ; it 
could  only  be  natural. 

’ i 

Poetry . — As  painting  was  the  original 
of  written,  so  was  poetry  of  spoken  lan- 
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guage.*  We  have  a very  old  saying,  how- 
ever, which  defends  innateness  on  this  sub- 

f 

ject,  and  as  proverbs  generally  take  the  place 
of  arguments  in  such  a cause,  it  has  been  up- 
held as  sacred  ever  since  it  was  uttered,— 
“ Poeta  nascitur , orator  jit.''  It  might  as 
well  have  been  said,  poeta  et  pictor  nascuntur ; 
for  though  the  real  mechanical  art  of  paint- 
ing canvas  may  be  taught  any  where,  as  well 
as  that  of  making  rhymes,  neither  the  spirit 
of  painting  nor  poetry  can  be  taught,  as  is 
common  in  the  schools,  by  way  of  task  or  re- 
petition. Did  any  man  ever  hear  of  a child 
being  brought  up  to  poetry  ? No ; but  still 

i 

it  may  be  taught,  as  it  is  taught  every  day, 
by  circumstance  and  situation.  Let  any 

* Dr.  Johnson  has  said  on  some  verses  of  Denham,  (see  Lives 
of  the  Poets,)  f<r — and  if  there  be  any  language  which  does  not 
se  express  intellectual  operations  by  material  images,  into  that 
“ language  they  cannot  be  translated  ! ” This  is  impossible. 
The  sentence  is  one  of  those  which  men,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
pay  rather  more  attention  to  their  words  than  their  ideas,  are 
disposed  to  consider  philosophical. 

it  3 
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child  be  taken  from  the  nurse,  and  conveyed 
to  a wild  and  beautiful  country ; let  his  young 
mind  be  tutored  by  degrees  to  an  imitation  of 

the  beauties  which  surround  him  ; as  he  is 

/ 

required  to  be  poet  or  painter,  let  his  mind 
be  directed  to  the  pen  or  the  pencil,  to  the 
book  or  the  landscape,  and  he  will  become, 
by  skilful  management,  a noble,  energetic, 
god-like  artist.  The  words  “ Poeia  nascitur  ” 
have  been  entirely  misunderstood  ; they  mean, 
not  that  there  is  any  thins*  in  the  mind  which 
would  direct,  in  spite  of  every  thing,  to  poe- 
try, but,  that  it  requires  a peculiar  situation 
for  the  inspiration  of  his  mind ; and,  on  the 
contrary,  that  in  any  situation  an  orator  may 
be  produced,  though  particular  situations  will 
make  a man  a metaphorical  orator,  like  Ci- 
cero, or  an  energetic,  action-moving  orator, 
like  Demosthenes.  * 

Is  the  genius  for  poetry  any  thing  else  than 
a bias  given  to  the  whole  mental  power  ? If 
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it  be  any  thing  distinct  from  the  application 
of  the  complete  mind,  those  who  assert  the 
distinction,  are  advocates  of  craniology, — an 
imputation  to  which,  I am  persuaded,  they 
would  rather  not  he  liable.  If,  however,  the 
whole  mental  power  possess  a bias  to  a parti- 
cular pursuit  innately,  how  happens  it  that 
that  bias  is  never  manifested  till  the  mind  re- 
ceives another  from  circumstances  ? Perhaps 
the  answer  to  this  would  be,  that  the  mind 
was  naturally  endowed  with  a propensity  to 
receive  a bias  for  a particular  art  or  science ! 
A poet  is  a child  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  be  a poet,  unless  nature 
shall  have  first  very  forcibly  imprinted  her 
image  upon  Ids  imagination.  But  it  should 
not  be  supposed,  that  only  those  are  poets 
whose  works  have  met  the  public  eye  with  ap- 
probation. It  only  requires  particular  trains 
of  circumstances,  which  occur  in  the  lives  of 
thousands,  to  constitute  poets,  and  yet  very 
few  are  there  whom  the  world  dignify  bv  that 
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appellation.  A poet’s  mind  should  bend  be- 
fore every  blast,  like  the  willow  ; his  heart 
should  vibrate  musically,  like  the  strings  of 
the  Eolian  lyre,  responsive  to  every  breeze. — 
It  is  an  early  affection  for  nature  that  produces 
the  poet’s  enjoyment.  All  nature  forms  the 
kindred  of  his  soul ; without  her,  all  is  void 

i * • * t* 

and  chaotic.  All  men  would  he  poets,  if  they 
would  give  up  their  minds,  uncramped  by  the 
world  s folly  and  opinions,  to  the  early  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  the  Deity  they 
adore.  Poor,  foolish  worldling  ! a poet  is  not 
the  creature  of  the  study,  the  slave  of  the 
press,  the  dependant  on  the  public  he  despises. 
H is  mind  is  not  words ; it  is  feeling,  the  feel- 
ing of  happiness  and  harmony,  of  which  a 
poet  only  can  be  conscious.  And  yet  the  De- 
ity only  destined  a few  of  us  to  such  feelings; 
few,  indeed,  are  the  number  whom  he  has 
marked  out  as  his  elect  for  such  happiness  ! 
Infancy  is  the  bright  dawn  of  poetry,  because 
then  the  mind  is  open  to  every  impression,  and 
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free  from  every  care.  Children  are  all  poets, 
till  the  dark  clouds  of  poverty  hide  the  beams 
with  which  the  world  is  too  prophane  to  be 
illumined ; till  the  frosts  of  hardheartedness 
have  nipped  the  flowers  in  the  hud,  that  would 
have  perfumed  every  gale,  in  our  progress 
through  this  region  of  mortality. 

The  ear  for  music.— This  is  one  of  those 
properties  which  is  most  of  all  considered  in- 
nate, and  with  least  reason.  All  men  have 
cars,  but,  it  is  said,  all  men  have  not  ears  or- 
ganized with  equal  delicacy  by  nature.  This 
is  said,  but  it  is  not  proved  ; and  if  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  circumstance  is  the 
power  that  forms  this  organization,  on  the 
side  of  circumstance  stands  the  only  proof 
that  can  be  produced.  Children  grow  up 
without  any  particular  attachment  to  music, 
who  have  not  early  in  life  been  accustomed  to 
hear  it ; and  those  who  have  been  often  w here 
it  was  to  be  heard,  have  had  ears  naturally 
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adapted  to  the  concords.  Music  was,  in 
Greece,  made  an  object  of  education,  and  he 
who  did  not  understand  it,  was  not  politely 
educated  : the  same  attention  to  music  was 
paid  in  the  Kith  century  in  England;  and 
there  is  yet,  I believe,  extant,  a book  which 
belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  our 
most  skilful  musicians  would  not  play  from 
without  considerable  study.  That  all  men  of 
polite  education  can  be  taught  music,  as  all 
have  at  some  periods  been  taught  it,  cannot 
be  denied.  Had  all  those  nations  in  which 

t 

music  was  a part  of  education,  ears  for  the 
science  innately  ? — or,  is  it  not  more  probable 
that  all  men  could  be  taught  it,  and  all  men 
can,  whenever  fashion  makes  it  indispensible  ? 

i 

\ 

Vocal  music  was  most  probably  produced 
by  accident ; perhaps  from  the  emission  of  a 
sound  in  an  uncommon  exertion  of  the  voice, 
which,  happening  to  be  pleasing  to  the  ear, 
was  repeated,  and  modulations  formed  from 
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it.  I shall  he  told,  that  if  it  did  appear  acci- 
dental, that  person  may  have  had  an  ear  who 
discovered  it,  and  it  might  not  have  been  dis- 
covered, had  not  the  sound  occurred  to  him, 
but  to  some  one  without  an  ear . Lord  Mont- 
boddo,  with  the  singularity  which  attaches  to 
every  part  of  his  writings,  has  said  that  men 
originally  sung  their  words  ! * Now,  if  this 

* His  Lordship  has  first  stated,  that,  in  all  countries  whence 
man  and  civilization  proceeded,  there  was  more  musical  talent 
than  in  those  to  which  they  went.  After  giving  a variety  of 
instances  of  languages,  more  or  less  musical,  as  a proof  of  the 
truth  of  his  arguments,  lie  refers  to  the  Chinese. 

The  question  is,  whether  they  first  learned  to  articulate 
their  monosyllables,  and  then  learned  these  musical  notes  by 
which  they  distinguish  them  one  from  another?  Or,  whether 
they  first  practised  music,  and  then  learned  articulation?  And 
it  appears  to  me  very  much  more  probable,  that,  having  first 
sung,  whether  by  instinct,  or  having  learned  it  from  the  birds, 
and  after  that  having  learned  from  some  nation,  with  which 
they  had  an  intercourse,  to  articulate  a few  words,  they  still 
continued  to  sing,  and,  as  it  was  very  natural,  joined  their 
musical  notes  to  their  articulate  sounds,  and  so  formed  a musi- 
cal language.”  See  Montboddo  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Language , vol.  vi.  1792. 

f * » m 

Whether  all  men  originally  sang  or  not,  it  is  plainly  a great 
argument  against  innate  musical  ears,  that  every  native  of 
China,  by  the  nature  of  his  language,  must  be  in  some  degree  a 
vocal  musician. 
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were  true,  we  have  only  to  consider  all  man- 
kind placed  in  similar  circumstances  with  the 
first  race  of  men,  and  all  would  be  vocal  mu- 
sicians without  innateness.  If  all  were  not 
vocal  musicians  originally,  how  will  it  be 
proved  that  the  man  to  whom  accident  first 
discovered  vocal  music,  was  organized  differ- 
ently  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

i 

Instrumental  music  has  been  deduced  from 
vocal,  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  accident  had 
the  greatest  share  in  its  production.  We  will 
suppose  a person  forming  an  instrument  of 
hollow  metal,  the  sound  of  his  hammer  upon 
its  side  might  attract  his  notice,  and  to  vary 
the  tones,  he  might  construct  several  similar 
vessels.*  Thus  might  originate  the  invention 
of  bell  music.  A man,  in  blowing  his  arrow 
through  a tube,  might  perceive  a whistling 
noise,  which  some  crevice  in  the  tube  had  oc- 
casioned as  his  breath  passed  through  it ; he 


* M.  Reaumur  traces  the  invention  of  bells  to  this  source* 
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would  repeat  the  experiment ; his  neighbours 
would  modify,  and  hence  might  be  produced 
the  wind  instruments  of  the  flute  kind.  In 
corroboration  of  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
most  of  the  flutes  discovered  amongst  the  sa- 
vages, whose  manners  approach  nearest  to  the 
original  men,  are  blown  from  the  end,  and 
not  side-ways,  as  is  common  in  more  civilized 
countries.  The  original  thread  for  sewing  to- 
gether garments,  See.  was  formed  from  the 
slit  sinews  of  animals,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  stringed  instruments  might  be  made  from 
some  of  these,  after  a sound  had  been  acci- 
dentally struck  from  them,  whilst  under  the 
operations  of  stretching  and  drying.  All  mu- 
sical instruments  may  be  accounted  for  from 
some  accident ; and  why,  if  the  original  music 
and  musicians  are  accidental,  are  all  future 
musicians  to  be  considered  as  formed  so  by 
the  Almighty  from  the  womb  ? It  seems  as 
if  the  innatists  wished  to  make  the  Deity  pro- 
fit from  the  inventions  of  his  creatures,  as  no 
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man  was  an  innate  musician  till  after  music 
was  in ren ted  ! 

M.  Button  and  other  writers  have  investiaa- 
ted  the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  in  hopes  of  com- 
ing thereby  to  some  explanation  of  the  ear  for 
music,  and  the  attachment  which  some  ani- 
mals appear  to  show  to  the  tones  of  instru- 
ments. These  phenomena  they  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  by  an  equality  in  the  recep- 
tion of  sound  by  both  ears ; but  this,  X think, 
depends  entirely  on  conjecture.  That  the  ears 
must  have  some, particular  minute  differences 
in  conformation,  in  order  to  be  different  in 
their  mode  of  receiving  sounds,  is  evident ; but 
it  is  also  evident,  that  that  conformation, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  consequence  of  cir- 
cumstance ; thus,  a dull  ear  must  have  been 
made  dull  by  being  unaccustomed  to  sounds, 
and  a quick  ear,  quick,  by  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  them  to  a remarkable  degree. 
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Dogs,  in  a domestic  state,  in  general  howl 
at  the  sound  of  a musical  instrument,  and 
make  such  a noise  as  to  induce  spectators  to 
imagine  they  arc  imitating  the  tones  they 
hear ; this,  however,  is  only  circumstantial, 
for  a pack  of  harriers,  or  fox  hounds,  when 
they  hear  the  limiter’s  horn  winding,  instead 
of  howling,  will  come  all  silent  and  obedient 
to  be  coupled  by  the  huntsman.  War  horses 
are  pleased  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
whilst  those  less  accustomed  to  it  would  ma- 
nifest every  possible  symptom  of  displeasure ; 
and  horses  in  a circus,  as  those  well  know 
who  have  them  under  their  care,  are  fre- 
quently enraged  when  the  tunes  to  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  move  are  discon- 
tinued for  others.  If  brutes,  then,  which 
from  their  less  acute  senses  seem  to  require 
more  the  interference  of  Providence  in  their 
favor,  acquire  their  attachment  to  particular 
pursuits  of  men  circumstantially,  what  reason 
has  man,  w7ho  is  so  much  better  endowed,  to 
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assert  that  before  his  birth  lie  was  an  object 
of  his  Creator’s  peculiar  protection  ? 


So  circumstantial  are  our  ideas  of  music, 
that  I will  venture  to  assert,  if  a man  were  to 
be  educated  in  the  hearing  of  catcals,  geese, 
asses,  and  hogs,  as  encouraging  or  animating 
music,  as  the  drum  and  fife  and  trumpet  are 
now  considered  to  be,  he  would  consider  the 
latter  as  most  discouraging  and  disheartening, 
as  being  concords,  and  of  course  opposite  to 
the  other,  which  was  most  discordant.  Dif- 
ference in  associations  produces  such  differ- 

i 

ences  in  ear  almost  daily.  The  creaking  of  a 

af  O 

door  may  affect  two  men  in  an  opposite  man- 
ner. The  one  might  consider  it  disagreeable, 
because  it  reminded  him  of  the  door  of  a pri- 
son in  which  he  had  long  been  immured  ; the 
other  might  imagine  it  pleasing,  because  it 
brought  to  his  recollection  the  door  of  the 
habitation  in  which  had  been  spent  the  hap- 
piest years  of  his  childhood.  The  war  whoop 
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of  the  North  American  Indians  is  considered 
by  themselves  as  most  spirit-stirring,  while  to 
an  European,  a more  horrible  combination  of 

discords  could  not  have  been  invented.  If 

* / 

our  ears  for  music  are  not  formed  by  circum- 
stance, men  have  yet  to  learn  that  they  ever 
received  any  education. 

We  have  now  considered  all  kinds  of  sre- 

C5 

nius  that  are  generally  supposed  to  require 
the  assistance  of  innateness  to  bring  them 
forward,  though  circumstances  alone  can  -ad- 
vance them  to  perfection ; and,  in  support  of 
our  arguments,  we  now  proceed  to  examine 

the  commencement  of  the  lives  of  several  per- 

% 

sons  who  have  been  considered  remarkable  for 

their  extraordinary  geniuses  and  capacities* 

/ 

* On  commencing  this  examination,  I refer  my  readers  to 
an  Essay  of  Mr  Bigland,  on  the  influence  of  circumstance  on 
character.  Bigland’s  Essays , 2 vols , octavo ; printed  at  Don- 
caster* 
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Political  characters. — There  are  no  very 
remarkable  circumstances  extant  which  di~ 
rected  Demosthenes  to  ’make  himself  an  ora- 
tor, but  those  which  we  know  were  sufficient 
to  have  a very  considerable  effect.  The  con- 
duct of  his  guardians  deprived  him  of  his 
estate,  and,  in  a place  like  Athens,  this  was 

f ^ 

a dreadful  privation  amongst  those  who  might 
have  been  his  equals,  but  who  considered  him 
far  their  inferior.  The  recovery  of  that  was 
sufficient  to  influence  a man  to  immense  exer® 
tions,  where  none  would  exert  themselves  for 
him  without  emolument,  which  he  could  not 
bestow.  When  he  declaimed  in  public  for 
his  property,  every  person  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  case, 
would  applaud  perhaps  the  matter,  and  the 
occasion  of  his  speaking,  rather  than  the 
manner  and  the  execution  of  his  speech.  By 
a favorable  decision,  seeing  himself  at  once 
in  possession  of  all  his  former  affluence,  his 
whole  soul  was  fixed  upon  befriending  the 
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state  which  had  done  so  much  in  his  favor. — 
His  exertions  to  become  eloquent,  and  his 
consequent  success,  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire comment.  The  only  question  is,  did 
his  exertions  form  an  adequate  cause  of  his 
success  ? And  who  can  imagine  that  a man 
who  underwent  such  fatigue  in  curing  him- 
self of  stammering  and  awkward  gestures ; 
who  retired  night  and  day  to  a solitary  cavern 
to  imitate  and  transcribe  the  best  authors  and 
orators  of  his  time,  and  to  form  a manner  of 
his  own  ; who  in  fact  had  resolved  to  be 
an  orator,  would  return  from  his  labors,  la- 
menting that  he  had  no  ^ genius, ??  and  that 
without  “ capacity'*  every  effort  was  unavail- 
ing ! He  knew  that  exertion  would  produce 

i 

what  innateness  could  not  effect;  that  a mind 
which  he  had  made  strong,  would  shew  its 
strength;  and  that  circumstances  alone  had 
produced  the  resolution  of  which  the  state 
would  reap  the  benefit. 

S 2 
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John  Sobieski,  the  patriot-king  of  Poland, 
was  born  in  an  advantageous  situation ; edu- 
cated for  a statesman  and  a soldier,  and  his 
genius  broke  forth,  as  the  innatists  would  say, 
by  the  accidental  examination  of  a tomb- 
stone. He  exerted  himself;  and  his  brothers 
and  relations  were  not  so  famous,  because 
they  did  not  fall  into  trains  of  circumstances 
equally  fortunate.* 

The  famous  Prince  of  Conde  was  attended 
by  domestics  who  were  chosen  for  their  vir- 
tues ; his  tutor  and  assistant  were  equally 
worthy  and  learned;  and  unremitted  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  his  daily  exercises,  bodily 
and  mental,  and  who  will  say  that  this  did 
not  form  the  character  so  equally  famous  in 
the  cabinet  and  the  field.f 


* Palmer’s  Life  of  John  Sobieski. 

t His  infant  education  was  entrusted  to  citizens*  wives,  in- 
stead of  ladies  of  the  court ; and  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
pure  air  of  the  country,  instead  of  Pari3.  See  his  Life - by  De - 

for  man  x ; Paris  17G7. 
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Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  daughter 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  very  young,  on 

occasion  of  a salute  of  cannon  having  been 

■ 

given  to  her  father,  clapped  her  hands  and 
exclaimed,  “ more,  more!”  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a proof  of  the  innateness  of  courage 
which  she  had  imbibed  from  her  father! — - 
The  fact  requires  some  explanation.  Child- 
ren, it  should  be  recollected,  are  naturally 
fond  of  noise,  and  are  only  frightened  at  those 
objects  at  which  they  see  others  express  fear. 
No  child  is  afraid  the  first  time  it  rides  in  a 
carriage,  till  it  sees  its  mother  or  nurse  afraid 
of  the  unevennesses  of  the  road.  When  child- 
ren shew  that  they  can  stand  undismayed 
within  hearing  of  a dreadful  noise,  or  within 
sight  of  a terrible  object,  it  is  not  courage 
that  they  display ; it  is  insensibility  to  danger, 
for  they  are  unacquainted  with  any  dangerous 
consequences  from  either  the  noise  or  the  ob- 
ject. The  brave  man  shows  himself  fearless 
in  the  midst  of  danger,  but  he  knows  and 
. . S 3 
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appreciates  the  evils  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. 

Mr  Pitt  is  a singular  instance  of  the  effects 
of  an  attention  to  any  particular  accomplish- 
ment. Born  with  a thousand  advantages, 
the  greatest  possible  care  was  taken  to  fill  his 
mind  with  political  knowledge,  and  to  grace 
it  by  elocution  ;*  and  with  a strict  application 
to  every  thing  that  could  advance  him  in 
these  attainments,  what  need  is  there  to  won- 
der that  he  excelled, 

* 

i 

But  a more  singular  instance  of  circum- 
stantial education  than  any  yet  mentioned, 
because  more  prominent  and.  universally  ac- 
knowledged, is  the  progress  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  to  the  throne  of  France.  The 
son  of  a man  of  respectability,  who  had  shew  n 
himself  brave  under  General  Paoli,  and  born 

* Gifford’s  Life  of  Pitt,  See  also  an  excellent  sketch  in 
Rees’s  Cyclopedia. 
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In  the  very  crisis  of  his  country's  fate,  the 

circumstances  of  his  birth  produced  in  him  a 

military  ardour,  which  blazed  forth  in  the 

exercises  of  the  Brienne  academy.  Accidental 

* 

superiority  was  unproved  by  continued  suc- 
cess and  constant  application,  and  the  boy 

t 

who  had  been  victorious  in  laying  siege  to 
fortifications  of  snow1,  became  the  conqueror 
at  Marengo.  And  who  w ould  assert  that  the 
man  bred  in  the  tumult  of  revolutions  was 
indebted  to  innateness  for  his  promotion  ? If 
there  ever  were  one  man  more  indebted  to 
fortune  than  another,  it  was  Buonaparte ; he 
had  the  penetration  to  perceive  that  circum- 
stances regulate  equally  men's  actions  and 
opinions ; and  when  he  saw  one  string  in  the 
harp  of  “ Chance"  vibrating  in  his  favor,  he 
struck  it  again  and  again,  till  every  chord 
sounded  in  unison. 


Poets. — William  Shakspeare  was  born  at 
Stratford  upon  Avon,  which,  if  in  a flat  couid 
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try,  is  nevertheless  picturesque,  and  was 
brought  up  amongst  a class  of  people  who  lit- 
tie  disguise  their  manners,  at  a period  when 
frankness  was  a virtue.*  He  was  by  an  acci- 


dent occasioned 


unfortunate  wildness 


obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  metropolis.  His 


wildness  had 


state  of  acti 


* it  is  singular  that  Dr.  Gall  and  HeTvetius  should  think  of 
differing,  the  former  from  the  latter,  upon  so  trivial  a circum- 
stance as  the  trade  of  Shakspeare’s  father.  Dr.  Gall  says  he 
was  a butcher  5 Helvetius  says  he  was  a woolcomber.  The  rea- 
son why  the  butcher  account  is  adopted,  is,  that  there  is  a 
proof  of  innateness  in  an  anecdote  that  is  related  of  the  young 
dramatist.  It  is  said  that  he  would  sometimes  kill  a calf,  and 
he  would  “do  it  in  a high  style,  and  make  a speech.’’*  Wool- 
combers  and  butchers  are  not  very  far  asunder,  and  probably 
the  dispute  originated  in  the  father’s  pursuing  one  trade,  and 
some  one  of  Shakspeare’s  relations,  whom  he  sometimes  visited, 
professing  the  other.  Whether  he  was  a butcher  or  wool- 
comber,  however,  we  will  suppose  his  son  sometimes  to  kill  a 
calf  and  make  a speech  over  it.  He  would  not  surely  do  that 
without  some  cause,  without  some  exhibition  of  players  or 
mountebanks  had  given  him  the  idea  5 and  after  all,  this  is  only 
one  of  the  foolish  recollections  which  people  love  to  seize,  when 
they  see  a man  called  great,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  was  al- 
ways something  different  from  themselves*. 

* See  some  miscellaneous  collections,  published  with  letters  from  the  Bod- 
ieian  Library,  3 vols.  octavo. 
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vity,  and  feeling  the  necessity  there  was  of  his 
procuring  himself  a livelihood,  he  determined 
that  his  profession  should  be  mental.  It  is 
most  probable  that  he  turned  player  first,  and 
finding  his  talent,  or,  as  the  innatists  would 
say,  his  “genius”  did  not  lay  that  way,  retir- 
ed to  the  closet  with  a natural  determination 
to  write,  when  he  could  not  act.  It  is  suppo- 
sed that  we  have  not  his  first  dramatic  essays; 
and,  before  he  became  generally  celebrated, 
he  must  have  consulted  and  studied  the  fa- 
mous dramatic  authors  who  preceded  him. — 
He  saw  the  difference  between  London  man- 
ners and  those  of  home,  and  of  course,  in  his 
best  pieces,  he  has  given  us  circumstances  sup- 
posed to  have  happened  at  his  birth  place.— 
None  of  his  fables  are  invented ; passages 
which  we  most  admire,  were  copied  from  the 
mouths  or  examples  of  others  and  he  has 


* There  is  extant  an  anecdote  which  shows  plainly  the  man- 
ner in  which  Shakspeare  procured  many  of  his  best  scenes  and 
ideas.  It  is  a letter  from  a fellow  of  Christ- church  College, 
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followed  history  with  astonishing  minuteness.* 
By  the  great  character  of  superior  nature 


and  a member  of  a club  which  used  to  assemble  at  the  Globe, 
in  Blackfriars,  to  one  Marie. 

“ Friend  Marie, — I must  desyre  that  my  syster  hyr  watche, 
and  the  cookerie book  you  promysed,  may  be  sente  bye  the  man. 
I never  longed  for  thy  company  more  than  last  night : we  were 
all  very  merrye  at  the  Globe,  when  Ned  Alleyn  did  not  scruple 
to  affyrme  pleasauntely  to  thy  friende  Will,  that  he  had  stolen 
his  speeche  about  the  qualityes  of  an  actor’s  excellencye  in 
Hamlet  hvs  Trajedye,  from  conversations  manyfold  whych  had 
passed  betweene  them,  and  opinyons  given  by  Alleyn  touchinge 
the  subjecte.  Shakspeare  did  not  take  this  talke  in  good  sorte  ; 
but  Jonson  put  an  end  to  the  strife  with  wittylye  remarkinge, 
‘ This  affaire  needeth  no  contentione  you  stole  it  from  Ned, 
no  doubte  ; do  not  marvel.  Have  you  not  seen  him  act  tymes 
out  of  number  r Believe  me  most  syncerilie, 

Your’s,  G.  PEEL.” 

Alleyn  was  one  of  the  best  actors  of  his  day,  and  though  the 
compliment  of  Jonson  (Ben),  seems  to  take  off  all  suspicion  of 
the  immediate  theft  with  which  he  was  charged,  it  gives  us  an 
additional  proof  to  the  many  instances  already  narrated  in  the 
best  commentaries  on  Shakspeare,  that  he  was  a man  who  paid 
no  attention  to  his  genius,  when  he  could  get  any  thing  else  to 
help  him  forward. 

The  anecdote  I have  transcribed  is  from  Dodsley’s  Annual 
Register  for  1770.  Its  not  having  appeared  in  any  edition  of 
his  works,  is  my. excuse  for  giving  it  here. 

* Shakspeare  says, — “ Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to- 
“ morrow.’*  Now  it  is  well  known  that  Richard  the  third  rode 
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which  his  plays  have  acquired,  he  has  super- 
seded the  authors  who  wrote  before  him,  so 
that  some  whose  nature  was  almost  equal,  are 
forgotten  since  it  became  the  fashion  to  praise 
Shakspeare.  There  was,  no  doubt,  some 
minute  circumstance  which  directed  him  to 
the  stage  and  the  drama,  perhaps  the  example 
of  one  of  his  wild  friends  ; be  that  as  it  may, 
we  have  related  too  many  circumstances,  to 
suffer  his  excellence  to  be  attributed  to  his  in- 
nate powers. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  I should  instance 

t 

next  a person  comparatively  so  lately  known  as 

i 

through  Leicester  on  a great  white  horse,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  his  favorite. 

Shakspeare’s  great  genius  appears  to  consist  in  giving  as 
many  general  particulars  as  possible  to  his  readers— particular 
facts  with  so  much  general  ornament  as  to  make  them  pleasing 
' to  every  mind  of  taste,  and  sometimes  general  circumstances, 
so  artfully  contrived  as  to  appear  to  every  person  to  whom  they 
are  represented  as  in  some  degree  particular.  These,  and  a 
strict  reliance  on  nature,  though  more  generally  extraordinary 
and  prominent  nature  than  common,  will  edve  anv  man  a 
poetical  genius. 
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Robert  Burns,  but  no  man  has  perused  the  little 

he  has  written,  without  acknowledging  that, 

/ 

for  adherence  to  nature,  he  might  securely  be 
called  the  Shakspeare  of  Scotland.  He  de- 
serves particular  notice,  if  it  were  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  has  described  the  genius  of 
his  country  throwing  her  inspiring  mantle  over 
him  whilst  at  the  plough.  Though  it  is  not  ac- 
curately innate,  there  is  something  like  inn  ate - 
ness  in  the  idea.  Rut  ke  himself  gives  us  the 
origin  of  his  genius  : — ' “ Though  it  cost  the 
i(  schoolmaster  some  thrashings,  I made  an 
“ excellent  English  scholar,  and  by  the  time 
“ I was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  I was  a 
“ critic  in  substantives,  verbs,  and  participles. 
In  my  infancy  and  boyish  days  too,  I owed 
much  to  an  old  woman  who  resided  in  the 
“ family,  remarkable  for  her  ignorance,  cre- 
dulity,  and  superstition.  She  had,  I sup- 
“ pose,  the  largest  collection  in  the  country  of 
u tales  and  songs,  concerning  devils,  ghosts, 
faeries,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks,  spun- 
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“ kies,  kelpies,  elf  candles,  dead  lights, 
“ wraiths,  apparitions,  cantraips,  giants,  en- 
“ chanted  towers,  dragons,  and  other  train- 
“ pery.  This  cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of 
“ poetry.”  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  innate  genius,  but,  in  another  part  of  the 
same  letter,  he  says  of  some  other  person,  “ I 
“ saw  no  reason  why  I might  not  rhyme  as 
“ well  as  he.”* 

Dr.  Johnson  was  the  son  of  a bookseller, 
and  his  father,  as  he  somewhere  characteri- 
zes him,  was  a shrewd  man,  and  an  observer 
of  the  times.  His  father’s  shop  was  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  Litchfield,  and  for  many 
miles  round ; and  he  was  so  short-sighted  as 
to  be  unable  to  join  in  the  sports  of  his  com- 
panions; nay,  he  could  not  go  to  school  with- 
out an  attendant.  The  Doctor  mentions 

* See  a letter  of  Burns  to  Dr.  Moore,  in  Currie’s  edition  of 
his  works. 
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many  of  the  books  which  he  read  for  his 
amusement,  and,  as  it  might  naturally  be  ex- 
peeled,  his  peculiar  opportunities  and  situation 
produced  an  immense  difference  between  him 
and  his  associates,  and  much  to  his  advantage. 
That  difference  gradually  widened,  from  a su- 
periority to  his  original  companions,  to  a su- 
periority above  the  literature  of  his  time. — 
From  the  religions  books  the  shop  of  his  fa- 
ther furnished,  may  be  traced  his  puritanical 
bigotry;  his  melancholy  proceeded  from  the 
disorders  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  and  his 
overbearing  disposition,  from  his  contriving 
to  be  the  head  of  almost  every  company  of 
which  he  w as  a member.  Concentred  within 
himself,  his  composition  became  his  chief 
care,  and  his  poetry  was  beautiful,  because 
his  sight  enabled  him  only  to  perceive  the 
bold  beauties  of  nature,  \vhilst  it  was  too  de- 
fective to  suffer  him  to  investigate  her  mi- 
nute! v. 

4 
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Cowley  and  Boileau  were  both  influenced 
to  become  poets  by  the  perusal  of  celebrated 
authors ; the  former  wrote  early,  from  having 
found  accidentally  where  he  sate,  the  Faery 
Queen  of  Spenser ; the  latter  did  not  write 
till  he  was  forty,  because  till  then  no  circum- 
stance impelled  him. 

. . i * 

Rousseau  did  not  become  an  author  till  he 
was  forty  years  of  age,  and  not  then,  till  an 
academical  question  drew  him  into  the  pro- 
fession* 

The  famous  Lopez  de  Vega  was  the  son  of 
a poet,  and  he  himself  was  made  one  by  his 
father  s constant  care  to  turn  every  risins*  idea 
in  the  mind  of  his  son  towards  poetry. 

Laurence  Sterne,  (for  who  does  not  reckon 
a man  of  his  feelings  amongst  poets  ?)  while 

* See  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  on  the  subject  of 
his  life. 
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yet  a boy  at  school,  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire, 
wrote  his  name  in  large  letters  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  school-room.*  The  assistant  chastised  him 
severely,  but  the  master  praised  him,  and  would 
not  let  the  inscription  be  erased,  for,  he  said,  he 
always  thought  Sterne  was  “a  boy  of  genius.” 

Might  not  the  master’s  idea  of  Sterne’s  genius 

/ 

be  accidental,  and  that  very  compliment  be 
the  occasion  of  his  exertions,  and  bis  after- 
wards manifesting  such  superior  abilities  ? Or, 
perhaps,  the  master  was  a person  of  more 
than  common  penetration ; knew  the  slight 
causes  of  genius,  and  sometimes  paid  undue 
compliments  to  induce  application. 

Christopher  Smart  and  Robert  Fergusson 
were  both  too  weak  to  have  any  play  fellows 
but  books,  and  both  became  poets,  because 
both  were  accustomed  to  the  same  kind  of 
reading. 


* See  his  account  of  his  own  life,  in  a letter  to  his  daughter. 
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The  unfortunate  Cowper  himself  relates  the 
cause  of  his  poetry.  “ Dejection  of  spirits* 

which  I suppose  may  have  prevented  many 
“ a man  from  becoming  an  author*  made  me 
“ one.  I find  constant  employment  necessary* 
“ and  therefore  I take  care  to  be  constantly 

V 

“ employed.!^ 

Armstrong  and  Mickle  both  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Esk*  and  those  who  have  ever 
been  there*  will  know  how  likely  it  was  for 
persons  in  their  circumstances  to  become 
poets. 

Thomas  Wharton*  once  poet  laureat*  used 
to  relate*  that  when  his  father*  accompanied 
by  his  brother  and  himself*  was  returning 
from  seeing  Windsor  Castle*  the  first  said  in 
in  his  hearing*  “Thomas  goes  on*  and  takes 
“ no  notice  of  any  thing  he  has  seen.5"  To 


* See  his  letter  to  his  cousin.  Hayley’s  Life  of  Cowper,  vol.  i. 
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this  observation,  Wharton  attributed  much 
of  his  castellated  poetry. 

Falconer,  the  author  of  the  Shipwreck,  was 
bred  to  the  sea,  and  by  some  accident  was 
impelled  to  write  a poem,  for  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  had  qualified  him. 

Is  there,  then,  any  thing  like  a shadow  of 
innateness  in  any  one  of  the  instances  we 
have  adduced  ? We  may  be  answered  in  the 
negative ; and  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  told, 
that  circumstances  do  not  disprove  the  exist- 
ence of  innateness,  though  they  alone  can 
bring  it  forth  ! If,  however,  the  very  power 
that  is  said  to  bring  into  the  world  another 
power  of  disputed  being  cannot  prove  its  ex- 
istence, it  must  be  left  for  proof  till  we  have 
acquired  the  experience  of  a few  thousand 
years  more  than  we  have  at  present. 

Musical  mem — Young  Crotch,  of  Norwich, 
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appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able musicians,  from  the  early  commencement 
of  his  attachment  to  the  science.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  time  (1/78-9,  &c.)  extolled 
him  as  a prodigy  of  genius.  But  was  this 
prodigy  educated  in  the  wroods  by  wolves;  or, 
did  he  make  an  instrument  in  a wilderness, 
and  play  upon  it,  where  never  instrument  was 
made,  or  played  upon  before  ? Far  from  it. 
His  father,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  built  an 
organ  in  the  same  room  in  which  the  child 
generally  remained,  and  having  been  eon- 
stantly  in  the  habit  of  playing  almost  from 
the  first  moment  after  the  child’s  attention 
was  attracted,  that  attention  gradually,  as  is 
natural,  became  fixed  to  the  most  prominent 
object  which  was  presented  to  it.*  The  or- 
gan had  been  played  upon  from  the  period  of 

* Those  who  have  ever  read  Mad.  de  Genlis’  Knights  of  the 
Swan,  will  recollect  the  interesting  account  which  she  gives' of 
the  effect  the  organ  had,  when  first  heard  by  the  Caliph  Haroun 
Al-Raschid,  and  they  will  almost  be  tempted  to  forget  that 
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the  child’s  birth,  till  he  was  a year  and  a half 
old,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  was  any 
symptom  of  pleasure  shewn  for  the  organ. — 
If  there  is  any  wonder  in  all  this,  it  is,  that 
the  child  had  not  shewn  his  gratification  at 
hearing  the  music  sooner.  Then  it  was  so 
astonishing  to  perceive  a child  touch  the  key 
notes  of  an  instrument  to  have  any  particular 
tune  played  that  it  wanted  ! Who  does  not 
recognize  in  this  the  natural  principle  of  imi- 
tation. The  first  note  or  two  of  the  tunes 
the  father  played  most  frequently  were  all  the 
child  could  remember,  and  if  it  could  have 

i 

remembered  them  all,  it  would  have  touched 
them  all,  because  its  father  did  so  before  it. — 
A monkey  would  have  done  the  same.  But, 

then,  it  was  confessed  that  the  child  never 

m ? 

the  story  is  fiction,  from  the  appearance  of  truth  it  carries  with 
it. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  people  fainting  when  they 
first  heard  this  instrument,  or  rather  combination  of  instru- 
ments, played  upon,  and  yet  a new  and  well-played,  full-toned 
organ,  could  not  make  a child  a musician,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  innateness ! 
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played  a tune  till  after  a better  player  than 
ordinary,  a Mrs  Lutman,  had  been  at  his  fa- 
thers, and  then,  when  he  was  two  years  old 
and  three  weeks,  he  learnt  to  play  God  save 
the  King.  We  are  told,  in  an  account  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Burney,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  by  various  other  accounts, 
that  the  father  and  mother  were  honest  work- 
ing people.  That  they  were  working  people, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  possible  arguments 
against  the  fact,  that  the  child  played  of  his 
own  accord  upon  the  instrument;  and  the 
man  who  would  believe  that  young  Crotch 
had  not  been  taught,  and  taught  by  great  ex* 
ertion  too,  to  play  upon  the  organ,  would 
stretch  his  credulity  to  believe  thatjthis  -world 
was  an  egg  laid  by  an  enormous  hen  from 
Mahomet's  paradise.  Dr.  Burney  says,  “ It 
u has  likewise  been  imagined  by  some,  that 
66  every  child  might  be  taught  music  in  the 
**  cradle,  if  the  experiment  were  made;  but 
“ to  those  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that 
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such  an  experiment  is  daily  made  on  every 
“ child,  by  every  mother  and  nurse  that  is 
“ able  to  form  a tune,  on  every  part  of  the 
“ globe.  In  Italy,  the  ninne  nonne , or  lulla- 
“ bies,  are  fragments  of  elegant  melodies,  &c. 

and  those,  though  they  help  to  form  the 
<£  national  taste,  are  not  found  to  stimulate 
“ the  attention  of  Italian  children  to  melody  ” 
&c.  &c.  This  is  the  argument  of  Dr.  Bur  - 
ney, who  does  not  appear  to  have  known  that 
the  stronger  a sound  is,  the  more  forcibly 
does  it  affect  the  drum  of  the  ear,  and  that 
an  organ  sounds  more  forcibly  than  a wo- 
man’s “ lullaby  !”  Till  I can  hear  of  another 
child  whose  attention  was  attracted  in  the 
same  manner  to  an  organ,  and  who  did  not 
become  a musical  genius,  I shall  not  be  dis- 
satisfied with  my  own  arguments,  nor  even 
then,  till  I can  be  shewn  an  exact  similarity 
of  circumstances. 


Handel  early  took  a fancy  for  music  and 
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musical  instruments,  which  some  circumstance 
had  given  him  ; but  what  this  circumstance 
was,  none  of  his  biographers  have  informed 
us.  His  friends  had  designed  him  for  ano- 
ther profession,  and  therefore  tried  every 
means  of  prevailing  on  him  to  relinquish  a 
pursuit  they  considered  by  no  means  to  his 
interest.  In  vain,  said  those  friends,  when 
they  saw  their  efforts  unavailing,  that  nature 
was  opposed.  In  vain,  I would  say,  did  they 
oppose  the  disposition  which  circumstances 
had  produced.  At  first  he  pursued,  secretly, 
the  profession  he  was  openly  ^forbidden,  till 
his  parents  consented  to  have  him  taught 
music.  And  how  do  you  explain,  cry  some, 
the  difference  in  the  effect  of  circumstances ; 
some  men  will  cling  to  a profession,  in  spile 
of  every  opposition,  and  some  will  yield,  when 
requested,  and  follow  the  profession  for  which 
they  were  designed  by  their  parents  ? This  is 
plainly  explicable  by  circumstances.  Accord- 
ing as  the  genius  has  imbibed  more  or  less 
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a spirit  ot  self-willed  independence,  or  as  those 
who  wish  him  to  change  his  profession  use 
mild  or  tyrannical  means  of  influencing  him, 

the  change  is  effected,  or  all  endeavours  to 

\ 

bring  it  about  are  obstinately  resisted.  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  who  had  adopted  the  profes- 
sion of  a sculptor  and  jewel  engraver,  was 
commanded  to  learn  to  play  upon  the  flute, 
by  his  father,  in  a most  tyrannical  manner ; 
he  refused,  as  might  have  been  expected;  but, 
when  in  a dream  he  saw  his  parent  almost 

i 

dying  from  his  refusal,  and  beseeching  him, 
if  he  would  save  his  life,  to  apply  himself  to 
music,  he  begun  to  learn  flute-playing,  and 
soon  acquired  considerable  excellence.* 

I 

Players  and  dramatic  authors.— Garrick 
was  accustomed  in  his  infancy  to  the  sight  of 
dramatic  performances,  and  was  consequently 

influenced  to  the  stage. f 

\ 

. \ 

* See  his  Life  written  by  himself. 

t See  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  and  Davies’  Life  of  Garrick. 
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Tate  Wilkinson,  the  well-’ known  northern 
stage  manager,  was  directed  to  the  stage  in 
the  same  manner,  as  was  that  charming  ac- 
tress, George  Ann  Bellamy.* 

Henderson  first  imbibed  a notion  of  thea- 
tricals, from  a volume  of  Shakspeare,  which 
his  mother  gave  him  to  read  when  very  young* 

Cooke  \Vas  very  early  in  life  drawn  by  his 
play-fellows  behind  the  scenes  of  a theatre ; 

i 

the  amusement  he  procured  there  pleased 
him,  and,  by  degrees,  his  fondness  increased 
into  a passion  for  the  life  of  a performer,  f 

But  as  singular  an  instance  of  the  effect  of 
circumstances  as  was  ever  known,  at  present 
exists,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
the  English  stage  ever  possessed.  Mr  Kean, 

i 

* See  Memoirs  of  his  own  life,  by  Tate  Wilkinson,  and 
George  Ann  Bellamy’s  Apology  for  her  own  life. 

t See  Dunlap’s  Memoirs  of  Cooke,  2 vols.  octavo. 
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it  we  may  believe  the  best  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  his  early  life,  performed  the 
parts  of  devils  and  cupids  at  the  age  of  two 
\c_uis  ! indeed  I need  only  refer  mv  readers 
to  any  authentic  account  of  this  exraordinary 
man  they  can  procure,  and  they  will  find  a 
series  of  circumstances  gradually  producing  a 
genius  that  commands  almost  universal  admi- 
ration, and  to  which  even  his  enemies  allow 
the  merit  of  originality. 

Parents  frequently  complain  of  the  foolish 
fancies  which  their  children  have  taken  for 
theatricals,  whilst  they  overlooked  the  cause 
of  such  fancies,  which  originated  in  their  own 
conduct,  i hose  wrho  have  already  become 
stage-struck,  should  be  allowed  full  vent  to 
their  passion,  and  it  will  most  probably  be 
overwhelmed  by  disgust.  To  avoid  such  dis- 
agreeable circumstances,  however,  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  theatre, 
even  to  see  George  Barnwell  and  the  Christ- 
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mas  Pantomime,  till  they  were  convinced  that 
all  men  were  not  naturally  designed  for  the 
performance  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  Parents 
ridiculously  imagine  that  such  fancies  are  in- 
evitable at  a particular  age ; but  if  they  did 
not  send  their  children  to  the  theatre,  because 
Mrs.  this,  and  Mrs.  that,  send  theirs,  they 
would  soon  perceive  the  fortunate  result,  and 
we  should  have  no  more  stage-struck  ap- 
prentices. 

i 

. * : j > 

1 cannot  cite  a better  instance  of  a generally 
literary  man,  who  owed  his  propensities  to  cir- 
cumstance, than  Mr.  Gibbon.  Pie  was,  in  his 
infancy,  weak,  and  clumsy  at  the  common 
amusements  of  youth  ; and,  therefore,  requir- 
ed a substitute  at  home  for  the  exercise  in 
which  he  could  not  partake  with  his  play-fel- 
lows. Plis  aunt’s  librarv  furnished  him  with 

/ w 

this  substitute,  and  that  and  other  repositories 
he  ransacked  with  avidity.  By  a stock  of  li- 
terary information  thus  acquired,  he  laid  a 
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foundation  for  future  eminence,  which  he  soon 
displayed  for  his  own  recreation,  after  he  had 
been  sent,  by  his  father’s  displeasure,  to  Lau- 
sanne, for  having  turned  catholic.  By  reflec- 
tions on  his  own  folly,  his  religious  opinions 
were  soon  fixed,  and,  in  every  transaction  of 
his  after  life,  the  effect  of  early  circumstances 
was  predominant. 

Divines . Dr.  Priestley  was  made  religious 
by  the  instructions  of  a calvinistic  aunt  with 
whom  he  resided  in  his  youth,  and  every  one 
who  has  perused  his  life,  knows  the  circum- 
stances which  made  him  an  Unitarian,  and  af- 
terwards confirmed  him  in  his  faith. 

Dr.  Geddes  was  bora  in  a cottage,  in  which 
the  bible  was  the  most  attractive  object,  and 
the  religious  life  of  his  parents  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  they  lived,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  his  extensive  biblical  application, 
and  its  consequences. 
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Painters  and  sculptors . — Hans  Holbein's 
father  was  a correct  painter,  though  he  never 
attained  to  any  considerable  eminence. 

\ 

Joseph  of  Arpino,  or  Giaseppino,  was  car- 
ried  to  Rome  very  young  as  a color  grinder, 
and  catching  the  enthusiasm  of  his  employers, 
he  became  famous  in  their  profession. 

- r' 

Gessner,  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  Idyls, 
became  a painter  from  the  instructions  and 
example  of  his  father. 

Benjamin  West,  whilst  a child,  in  America, 
drew  a likeness  of  a sleeping  infant  sister.— 
Whether  parental  fondness  thought  well  of  his 
sketch,  or  it  really  happened  to  be  extraordi- 
nary,  we  are  not  informed,  but  he  was  encou- 
raged to  pursue  the  profession,  and  became  a 
\ * \ 

painter.* 


v 


* Galt’s  Life  and  Studies  of  West. 
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George  Morland’s  father  was  a painter  in 
crayons  ; “ like  most  children,  he  imitated  the 
“ employments  of  those  around  him,  and  fre- 
u quently  amused  himself  with  the  pencil.”* 
He  was  encouraged,  and  his  fame  is  known. 

At  the  birth  of  Michael  Angelo,  “ Mercury 
a and  Venus  were  in  conjunction  with  Jupi- 
“ ter  for  the  second  time  ;”  at  that  period  ju- 
dicial astrology  was  in  vogue,  and  it  was  pro- 
phesied that  Michael  would  be  a famous  man, 
particularl  y in  the  arts  of  f£  painting,  sculp - 
“ ture,  and  architecture add  to  this,  that 
his  nurse  was  the  wife  of  a stone  mason ; her 
father  had  been  of  the  same  profession,  and 
we  shall  not  wonder  that  Michaei  became  a 
sculptor,  when  the  chisel  was  his  play-thing.f 

A prophecy,  or  a kind  of  augury,  was  ta- 
ken at  tine  birth  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  which 


* Dawe’s  Life  of  G.  Morland. 
f Duppa’s  Life  of  M.  Angelo,  quarto,  p.  3. 
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produced  nearly  the  same  effect  upon  him,  as 
that  we  have  just  related  did  upon  Michael 
Angelo. 

Naturalists . — Saus  sure’s  father  was  an 
agriculturalist,  and  he  followed  his  example. 
He  gradually  became  fond  of  minutely  inves- 
tigating plants,  and  at  length  was  made  a con- 
firmed botanist  by  the  conversation  of  Bonnet. 

Linnaeus’s  “ father  was  a singular  lover  of 
“ gardening.  The  smallness  of  his  income 
“ obliged  him  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
“ best  of  husbandry.  Flowers  were  the  first 
“ things  they  gave  the  smiling  babe,  and  it 
“ seemed  to  take  a natural  delight  in  the  va- 
“ riety  of  their  colors.”  Fie  appears  to  have 


of  Lauaerius.* 


Thus  I have  given  what  I conceived  the 

* Stoever’s  Life  of  Linnseus,,  translated  by  Trapp,  p.  3—5. 
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circumstances  which  produced  many  of  the 
geniuses  that  are  considered  innate,  and  on 
the  most  careful  examination  I could  make  of 
many  hundred  characters  besides,  1 have  not 

r 

been  able  to  find  the  least  argument  in  favor 
of  innate  genius.  Where  such  arguments  are 
to  he  found,  but  in  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
had  genius,  the  innatists  alone  can  determine. 

Many  have  actually  allowed  the  influence  of 
circumstances  on  the  human  character,  who 
are  the  firmest  advocates  of  innate  powers ; 
and  they  say,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  true 
genius  is  a mind  of  great  natural  strength,  in- 
fluenced by  accident  to  some  particular  pur- 
suit. This  is  only  capacity.  But  if  they  al- 
low that  circumstances  form  the  human  cha- 
racter, where  is  the  proof  that  the  mind  was 
originally  stronger  than  common  ? We  know 
it  is  often , stronger  after  birth ; but  that  is 
from  circumstances,  and  from  circumstances 
only ; and  we  have  no  reason  to  infer,  either 
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oi  the  mind,  the  body  or  any  other  thing 
whatever,  the  primary  to  have  been  the  same 

i • 

as  is  the  present  situation,  and  differing-  only 
in  degree.  Because  the  mind  is  great  now, 
it  was  great  at  first ! Because  the  mind  is 
poor  and  imbecile  now,  it  was  weak  and  poor 
before  it  existed  ! These  are.  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  innateness.  We  fear  we  have  oc- 
cupied our  readers  too  long  in  answering  such 
assertions,  which,  if  they  could  prove  genius 
to  be  innate,  would  first  prove  the  innate  po- 
verty of  genius  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
made  them. 

> . 

\ / 

Our  readers  will  see  at  a glance  the  whole 
course  of  argument  we  have  pursued,  as  we 
shall  now  proceed,  in  the  conclusion,  to  sum 
up  our  positions. 

~ i 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  shewn  that 
what  is  properly  denominated  the  mind  is  not 
innate,  for  the  mind  is  made  up  of  ideas,  and 

U 
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is,  in  fact;  a power  which  is  composed  of 
them  ; that  a certain  repetition  of  ideas  upon 
a sort  of  blank  of  the  senses  produces  iht 
power  by  which  they  are  recognized  and 
exercised,  and  that,  therefore,  no  ideas  being 
innate,  nothing  can  be  innate  which  is  the 
consequence  of  ideas.  If  no  persons  have 
minds  when  they  are  first  born,  it  is  plain  no 
one  man  can  be  constituted  mentally  superior 
to  another ; all  must  be  equally  mindless.— 
Supposing  the  mind  to  be  innate,  however, 
we  have  proceeded  to  argue  upon  the  sup- 
posed original  superiority.  We  have  shewn 
that  there  is  no  original  superiority  known  at 
the  birth,  and  of  course  there  is  nothing  but 
conjecture  to  prove  that  there  is  any  superi- 
ority, except  for  circumstances;  that  an  ori- 
ginal superiority  is  contrary  to  the  universal 
benevolence  of  the  Almighty,  and  when  be- 
lieved in,  is  likely  to  produce,  and  has  produ- 
ced, the  most  horrible  consequences ; and 
that  when  the  evil  does  not  extend  to  its 
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greatest  height,  the  belief  has  a bad  tendency, 

nJ 

by  preventing*  a desire  for  improvement,  and 
destroying*  hope  of  emendation.  We  have 
proceeded  to  shew  that  capacity  is  formed  by 
reasoning*  and  memory;  and  that,  therefore, 
neither  of  these  being*  innate,  because  no  man 
can  reason  without  ideas,  or  recollect,  when 
he  has  had  nothing;  to  remember,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  extraordinary  capacity,  in  other 
words,  original  mental  superiority,  can  be  in- 
nate, which  is  composed  of  reasoning*  and 
memory  particularly  powerful.  -Reasoning 
and  memory,  then,  plainly  appear,  by  our  ar- 
guments, to  be  formed  by  circumstances  di- 
rected to  the  mind  bv  education  or  otherwise, 
in  a state  of  civilization ; because  we  have  had 
no  instance  of  any  person  having  been  seclu- 
ded all  his  life  from  society,  who  had  these 
faculties  in  common  with  the  most  illiterate 
citizen,  and  there  have  been  instances  of  men 
who  have  been  found  so  secluded,  almost 
literally  without  minds.  That  ideots  are  not 
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considered  as  men  by  philosophy,  vve  have 
assumed,  because  they  have  in  no  respect 
either  genius  or  capacity  ; and  that  they  can 
form  no  objection  to  our  doctrine,  because 
their  infirmity  proceeds  entirely  from  some 
accident  at  present  unknown,  hut  most  pro- 
bably the  negligence  of  the  nurse  in  exciting 
the  attention  at  a proper  period,  or  some  con- 
cussion or  disorganization  in  the  womb,  or  at 
the  time  of  parturition.  Under  the  head  of 
m al » organization , we  have  shewn  that  defects 
which  are  discovered  in  the  brain  are  more 
probably  owing  to  the  want  of  education, 
than  the  want  of  education  to  them  ; and  that 
all  imperfections,  as  of  deafness,  dumbness, 
blindness,  &c.  are  only  circumstantial  ob- 
structions to  the  capacity,  and  not  arguments 
for  natural  differences.  We  have  then  taken 
as  concise  a survey  of  craniology  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  importance  at  present  at- 
tached to  the  system,  and  have  shewn  that  it 
is  without  foundation,  except  in  the  head  of 
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Dr.  Gall;  thus,  I hope,  destroying  one  of  the 
great  objections  which  have  been  raised  up 
to  the  arguments  of  Helve  tins  on  our  subject, 


in  the  present  times.  From  creation,  and 
*rom  general  acceptation,  we  have  then 


drawn  arguments  in  favor  of 


i gin  at 


of  capacity,  the  latter  of  which  beina*  from 

* o 

the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  has  every 
presumption  of  truth  in  its  favor. 


Genius,  which  is  particular,  as  eapaeit 
wais  genera]  superiority,  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  shew  is  not  innate,  even  from  its  most 
appropriate  definition ; as  indeed,  how  can 
tnat  ne  innate,  the  foundation  or  winch  is  ac- 
cidental: We  have  adopted  the  di 


ion 


i 

Dr.  Gerard,  and  shewn  that  it  is  correct,  as 
well  as  inconsistent  with  iiinateness.  That 


men  of  genius  are  the  same  as  other  men,  and 
that  no  man  is  designed  by  nature  for  a pro- 
fession, we  have  proved,  we  hope,  s'atikfacto- 


After  shewing  that  men  of  extraor 
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powers  are  believed  in  general  much  greater 
than  they  are,  from  a kind  of  infatuation, 
and  that  the  phrases  “ it  is  my  nature/'  “ he 
“ soon  excelled  his  tutor/'  and  the  like,  prove 
nothing  like  innateness,  we  have  proceeded  to 
show  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  mankind 
are  of  more  than  one  species,  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  can  be  no  large  intellectual  differ- 
ence, i.  e.  between  the  inhabitants  of  one  cli- 
mate and  another,  except  from  circumstances. 
We  have  then  entered  into  a short  examina- 
tion of  the  genius  of  language  and  nations, 
and  shewn  that  they  are  all  circumstantial ; 
alter  which,  we  have  demonstrated  that  mu- 


sic, painting,  and  poetry?  are  necessary  arts, 
or  discovered  accidentally,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  innate,  but  must  be  circumstantial.— 
As  a proof  of  the  effect  of  circumstances,  we 
have  instanced  a number  of  characters  formed 
by  accident,  arranging  them  under  their  se- 
veral classes. 
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■ If,  after  a survey  of  our  arguments,  our 
readers  should  consider  themselves  as  not  yet 
at  a proper  conclusion,  I am  sorry  that  I have 
not  been  able  to  place  my  doctrine  in  a more 
decisive  situation  ; but  I trust  I shall  have  in- 
fluenced many  to  reflection,  who  had  before 
seen  error  in  the  garb  of  truth. 

On  taking  a view  of  my  own  reasoning,  I 
tear  much  that  what  I said  in  the  commence- 
ment, about  the  novelty  of  what  I had  writ- 
ten, may  be  looked  upon  as  egotism  and  pre- 
sumption. When  an  author  first  examines 
his  own  labor,  he  may  be  compared  to  a man 
standing  at  the  base  of  what  he  thinks  a py- 
ramid, which  seems  to  him  to  rise  from  the 
broadest  possible  foundation,  and  to  pierce 
the  heavens  with  its  summit,  whilst  a distant 
spectator  views  it  but  as  a hillock,  and  passes 
onward  uninterested.  I now  leave  my  essav, 
however,  in  the  hands  of  a disinterested  public, 
confident  that  if  a man  endeavour  to  con- 
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vioce  them  which  is  truth,  they  will  at  least 

weigh  what  he  has  done,  before  they  declare 
it  to  he  erroneous. 


APP  E N D I X. 


xc—fP  HEN  most  of  what  is  best  or  worst  proceeds  from  the  in - 

stitution  and  practice  of  society  ?”  p.  24.  It  may  he  consi- 
dered singular  by  some,  that  I should  not  have  allowed  the  text 
to  stand  "‘when  what  is  best,’’  &c.  It  is  true,  that,  in  fact, 
every  thing  that  is  bad  or  good,  is  only  so  as  society  appoints; 
for  in  this  world  we  know  of  no  other  punishment  but  that  of 
human  law*;  and  though  there  are  some  crimes,  such  as  ingra- 
titude, infidelity,  &c.  which  that  does  not  reach,  yet  they  are 
only  criminal  as  they  relate  to  mankind,  for  to  mankind  only 
can  thay  or  any  other  such  crimes  do  injury.  The  words 
te  most  of’  will  be  plainly  perceived  to  have  been  inserted  as  a 
palliative  in  favor  of  those,  (for  such  there  he)  who  imagine  that 
frail  humanity  can  injure  its  Creator  ! 

Ci  Bui,  if  man  does  not  always  think  ,iuill  not  this  be  overthrown ?'* 
p.  28.  I supposed  that  the  absence  of  thought  at  the  birth 
might  be  foolishly  imagined  to  be  the  same  as  a cessation  from 
thought,  ati any. other  period  when  the  mind  was  in  existence; 
but  to  every  rational  person,  this  must  plainly  appear  impossi- 
ble, After  a cessation  from  thought,  we  generally  recollect 
something  that  happened  previous  to  our  ceasing  to  think,  but 
immediately  after  birth  we  have  no  cessation  from  thought,  for 
we  have  never  thought  at  all. 

“ Nothing-  can  disprove  universal  equality,  tut  arguments  deduced 
e(  from  the  existence  of  a particular  Providence.”  p.  30.  **  Ihe 

“ Deity  will  be  recognized,”  &c.  p.  371  “—then  we  come  to  the 
<e  absurd  doctrine  of  a particular  Providence,  whv  h can  never  be 
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“ true’  mless  there  are  two  distinct  natures  in  the  one  living  and 
true  God p.  109-200.  These  several  expressions  against  a 
particular  Providence  require  some  comment.  All  men  have 
an  equal  right  to  liberty,  to  a free  government,  &c.  say  some 
who  uphold  rise  arguments  of  innate  superiority.  Now,  I con- 
fess, it  appears  to  me  impossible  that  all  men  in  a free  state 
can  have  a right  to  equal  privileges,  without  they  are  all  origi- 
nally equal  in  intellect.  For  what,  in  well-governed  states, 
are  rulers  chosen?  For  their  minds.  In  all  well-governed 
states,  what  causes  great  inequality  of  rank  ? The  difference  in 


minds.  Now,  if  all  men  have  not  originally  equal  minds,  is 
it  not  implied,  that  the  Deify  pursues  a system  of  favoritism 
by  dispensing  his  gift  unequally  ? If  there  be  another  state 
after  the  present,  does  man  carry  with  him  his  original  mental 
superiority  or  inferiority?  I appeal  to  Christians,  and  ask 
them,  Whether,  if  a man  do  carry  with  him  such  superiority  or 
inferiority,  he  will  not  be  eternally  more  happy  or  miserable 
than  the  rest  of  his  fellow  men  ? if  a man  do  not  carry  with 
him  the  difference  in  soul  from  his  fellow  creatures  of  mankind, 
will  not.  his  soul  be  different  from  that  which  he  possessed 
on  earth  ? If  his  soul  be  innately  and  originally  different,  all 
men  must  have  different  degrees  and  notions  of  happiness  in 
what  is  called  heaven,  and  there  can  be  nothing  of  that  blessed 
communion  which  true  Christians  expect.  Many  men  are  of 
the  opinion,  which  we  have  mentioned,  that  all  men  have  an 
equal  right  to  liberty,  &c.  Now,  those  men,  if  the  system  of 
superior  innateness  be  true,  have  ideas  of  greater  benevolence 
inspired  into  them  by  the  Creator,  than  the  Creator  himself  acts 


upon. 


1 shall  be  told  here,  of  my  advocating  the  doctrine  of  necessi- 
ty, and  that  if  I make  a man’s  actions,  though  circumstantial, 
pioceed  Pom  necessity,  I make  the  Deity  equally  partial  with 
the  innatists.  ltl%ose  who  make  such  an  assertion,  however,  do 
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not.  understand  the  doctrine.  Philosophical  necessity  allows  ra- 
tional liberty.  There  is  a necessity  that  man  must  act.  His 
will  wavers  betwixt  one  act  and  another.  The  Deity,,  however, 
sees  through  Ids  wavering,  and  knows  what  he  will  do  finally. 
This  is  my  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  I allow 
of  necessity  no  farther  than  l have  stated.  There  are  many 
Christians  who  do  not  believe  in  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment; they  imagine  that  the  soul,  when,  as  it  were,  purified, 
goes  to  a state  of  happiness  prepared  for  all  mankind.  If, 
however,  a particular  Providence  exist,  it  is  plain,  as  1 
have  said,  that  the  Deity  must  have  either  two  natures,  one 
of  universal  benevolence  and  another  of  partiality,  or  only  the 
latter. 

“ That  society  is,  as  it  should  permanently  exist , it  is  therefore 
ec  impossible  to  determine  ” p.  36.  We  shall  here  subjoin  a few 
observations  on  education,  which  we  think  our  doctrine  requires, 
and  which,  if  followed,  might  perhaps  tend  not  a little  to  im- 
prove mankind  individually  and  collectively.  Nevertheless,  if 
they  are  considered  but  as  the  wild  dreams  of  an  utopian,  my 
readers  will  pardon  them,  when  they  see  the  intention  with 
which  they  were  communicated. 


If  all  children  take  their  characters,  i.  e.  their  differences  in 
genius  and  capacity,  from  circumstances,  then  it  is  right  to  re- 
commend a more  pointed  attention  to  circumstances  in  the 
commencement  of  education.  Parents,  therefore,  should  ob- 
serve, that  the  education  of  the  child  does  not  commence  with  the 
teaching  by  a master.  It  begins  from  the  moment  that  the 
senses  are  affected  by  external  objects.  Would  it  not  then  be 
adviseable  to  mark  the  first  appearance  of  attention,  to  direct  it. 
with  ease  and  judgment,  and  so  gradually  to  influence  the 
young  mind,  as  to  remove  many  of  the  difficulties, of  which  in- 
structors of  early  youth  ridiculously  complain  attjfifts  or  inflic- 
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tions  of  nature?  And  instead  of  allowing  children  to  remain  in 
indolent  thoughtlessness  and  indirection,  would  it  not  he  much 
better  in  parents,  to  collect  ail  their  experience,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and,  by  its  exertion,  to  produce,  (from  the  very  birth.  I 
may  say),  an  attachment  to  the  profession  for  which  they  see  it 
most  expedient  that  their  sons  or  daughters  should  be  designed? 
In  this  there  would  be  no  tyranny 3 for  children  when  they  are 
about  to  adopt,  some  profession,  are  generally  so  irresolute,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  refer  to  the  better  experience  of  their  friends 
and  relatives  3 but  when  they  have  been  influenced  as  we  advise, 
their  whole  mind  and  energy  will  exist  for  their  own  profession, 
and  will  turn  every  thing  they  hear  and  see  to  its  advantage. 
I do  not  mean  that  children  should  be  so  educated  as  to  be  un- 
able to  mix  in  general  company.  General  company  and  conver- 
sation should  be  as  much  resorted  to  as  at  present.  I only  mean 
that  a sort  of  bias  should  be  given  to  the  mind,  early  enough  to 
prevent  all  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  indecision,  which  the 
necessity  of  a choice  in  after  life  too  frequently  occasions.  Such 
early  influence  upon  the  character,  I am  persuaded,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  Indeed,  wre  have  so  many 
instances  of  what  may  be  called  nature’s  education,  that  I can- 
not but  think,  even  if  the  mind  were  left,  in  particular  situa- 
tions, to  run  in  its  own  course,  instead  of  the  method  of  push- 
ing it  forward  which  is  now  so  common,  we  should  have  many 
men  more  skilful  in  the  professions  for  which  circumstances  de- 
signed them,  than  if  they  had,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  cho- 
sen a profession  that  they  might  say  they  belonged  to  it.  I need 
not  go  farther  in  this  part  of  my  observations.  Those  who  have 
well  considered  the  influence  of  circumstances,  will  know  how 
to  appreciate  what  I have  said. 

I would  have  children  taught  as  much  of  good  and  as  little  of 
evil  as  possible.  It  it  could  be  done,  I would  prevent  them  from 
knowing  evil  even  in  name.  They  should  be  taught  to  do  every 
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thing  which  is  consistent  witli  the  welfare  of  human  society,  and 
nothing  more;  and  with  some  art,  I think  children  might  be  in- 
structed to  follow  the  path  of  rectitude,  without  knowing  either 
the  name  of  any  human  crime,  or  the  actions  which  constitute  it. 
It  would  be  well,  likewise,  if  children  were  taught  their  own 
language  carefully  from  the  first,  as  well  as  two,  three,  or  more 
foreign  languages.  This  would  be  difficult  at  first ; but  when 
those  who  were  first  taught  became  parents,  if  they  held  any 
rank  in  life,  as  indeed  those  must  who  first  adopt  the  scheme 
they  would  become  teachers,  and  the  plan  gradually  spreading 
downwards,  the  difficulty  would  decrease.  I mention  this  for  the 
great  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  which  would  be  the 
consequence.  Much  of  the  difficulty  attending  this  plan  would 
be  obviated,  if  the  learned  would  invent  some  standard  of 
intercourse,  some  universal  language,  by  which  all  the  world 
might  have  an  easy  and  pleasant  communication.  Numbers 
have  written  upon  the  subject,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  put  in 
execution.  If  two  or  three  nations  were  to  contribute  each  a 
certain  number  of  learned  men,  who  had  families,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  mode  of  communication  $ by  its  being  disseminated 
amongst  their  families  and  relations,  its  use  would  gradually  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer  to  unanimity. 


I would  caution  the  more  wealthy  and  enlightened  against 
bringing  up  their  children  with  the  usual  notions  about  com- 


merce, barter,  profit  and  loss,  & c.  if  ever  they  wish  or  hope  to 
see  the  human  race  more  dignified  than  at  present.  What  is 
the  end  of  commerce  ? Was  it  intended  that  men  should  spend 
their  lives  in  going  from  land  to  land,  and  in  escaping  from 
danger  after  danger,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  the  silly  pas- 
sion for  gain,  implanted  in  them  by  the  erroneous  principles  of 


those  who  were  entrusted  with  their  education  ? If  such  ideas 
are  to  he  implanted,  why  are  they  not  ideas  of  mental  gain,  and 
not  for  the  mere  folly  of  sensual  gratification  ? Commerce  has 
been  mistaken  as  to  the  extent  oi  its  advantages.  Had  men 
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been  taught  originally  to  seek  their  intellectual  improvement? 
arid  not  the  means  of  creating  and  increasing  luxury  5 if  they 
had  not  brought  their  ships  home  laden  with  spices,  they  would 
have  been  stored  with  accounts  of  the  good  they  had  done  to 
themselves  and  others,  by  giving  and  receiving  information.  If 
they  believe,  as  all  nations  of  the  world  do  now  believe,  that 
there  is  an  hereafter,  do  they  think  that  they  are  advancing 
themselves  towards  it,  by  the  finer  polish  of  their  tables,  or  the 
increasing  relish  of  their  sauces  ? Do  not  all  t he  most  rational 
imagine  that  they  are  approaching  to  a state  of  mental,  not  of 
corporeal  pleasure  ? And  why,  if  they  do,  will  they  madly  con- 
tinue in  their  present  senseless  career  ? Every  time  they  see  a 
better  cargo  landing  at  their  wharfs  than  they  had  before,  are 
they  not  expecting  some  new  dainty  will  be  the  consequence  ?— 
or,  if  not,  that  they  are  increasing  the  means  they  will  leave 
their  children  for  prosecuting  the  same  endless  traffic  ? Every 
carmj  that  lands,  increases  the  distaste  of  themselves  and  their 
children  to  the  immortality  they  expect,  and  is  bringing  them- 
selves nearer  to  the  state  of  the  brutes  that  perish.  It  was  well 
said,  that  Great  Britain  would  have  been  happier  at  this  day 
-with  chairs  and  tables  of  her  native  oak,  and  food  of  her  own 
produce,  instead  of  tormenting  ourselves  and  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, in  order  to  procure  the  spices  of  India  and  the  brightest 
mahogany.  And  what  philosopher  is  there  who  would  not  say 
the  same  5 who  would  not  lament  that  our  government  (I  dare 
not  calumniate  it  so  far  as  to  say  our  country)  has  become  pro- 
verbial for  the  slaughter  of  the  savage,  to  procure  for  themselves 
the  dainties  his  home  afforded,  or  power  over  his  miserable  chil- 
dren for  their  friends  ? When  the  impartial  voice  of  history 
shall  be  heard  against  the  heads  of  our  state,  what  scenes  will 
not  be  disclosed  of  most  murderous  ambition  ? And  were  those 
men  that  ordered  and  perpetrated  the  crimes  that  will  be  re- 
counted ? They  were  men  ; but  surely  Providence  did  not  in- 
tend that  they  should  continue  in  the  present  state  ol  what  they 
call  society.  It  is  the  society  of  tigers.  Dissimulation  is  the 
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creed  of  men,  as  they  live  at  present,  and  their  practice  and  their 
schemes  are,  to  build  their  own  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  their 
fellow  mortals. 

And  if  the  more  numerous  portion  of  the  people  did  not  be- 
lieve in  a future  state,  but  considered  that  their  existence  was 
ended  by  the  last  misery  of  their  present  situation,  still,  inas- 
much as  intellectual  pleasures  are  the  best,  it  cannot  but  be  the 
most  adviseable  plan,  to  pursue  them  with  greater  avidity  than 
those  which  are  merely  corporeal.  In  fact,  it  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  mind  that  we  have  any  corporeal  pleasure,  for  that 
which  we  call  corporeal  pleasure  is  enjoyed  in  a more  refined 
manner,  the  more  refined  the  intellect. 

And  what  are  all  the  quarrels  and  the  wars  and  the  troubles 
of  mankind  occasioned  by  ? Are  they  not  all  produced  by  a de- 
sire either  to  acquire  gold,  or  of  gaining  what  will  enable  them 
to  increase  their  coffers  ? It  is  only  the  state  of  society  that  re- 
quires any  circulating  medium ; and  as  a crowd  of  savages  would 
laugh  to  see  men  torturing  one  another  for  a yellow  metal 
which  is  not  so  plentiful  as  any  other,  and  therefore  more 
sought  after,™ as  the  lowest  stages  of  life  would  show  a sove- 
reign contempt  of  such  scenes,  so  will  the  highest  to  which  we 
are  not  yet  arrived.  The  world  and  its  provisions  should  be  one 
great  commonwealth  5 its  inhabitants  one  great  family.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Illuminati,  properly  so  called,  looks  forward  to 
a state  of  society,  in  which  mankind  will  be  as  brethren,  with- 
out government,  save  such  family  order  as  the  patriarchs  adopt- 
ed. This  is  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  may  look  for  truth, 
and  intellectual  perfection,* — this  is  the  state  to  which  all  good 
governments  are  bringingthe  people  under  their  care.  As  all  man- 

* Without  such  a state  of  society,  how  can  the  prophecy  ever  be  fulfilled 
which  all  true  Christians  believe  will  one  day  come  to  pass — “ The  swords  shall 
“ be  beaten  into  plough  shares  and  the  spears  into  pruning  hooks,”  and  “everv 
“ man  shall  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  under  his  own  fig-tree,  none  rising  up 
“ to  make  him  afraid  ?” 
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kind  are  naturally  good,  so  all  mankind  must  naturally  tend  to 
a society  in  which  good  is  predominant.  Good  will  plainly  be  pre- 
dominant in  the  state  of  society  we  have  mentioned,  and  evil 
will  be  almost  extirpated  ; for  evil,  and  gold  and  worldly  posses- 
sions, are  always  companions,  and  almost  synonymous.  Mr 
Malthas,  and  the  herd  of  critics  who  have  always  followed  his 
footsteps,  may  rail  as  they  will  at  Mr  Godwin  for  upholding  such  a 
brotherly  society.  Though  I do  not  exactly  follow  the  plan  which 
Godwin  has  laid  down,  I think  it  right  so  far  to  make  common 
cause  with  him,  as  to  say  a word  to  his  calumniators.  All  their 
objections  to  him  are  to  the  consequenees  of  his  system.  Now, 
when  did  they  ever  know  his  state  of  society  tried  ? Wherever 
there  was  any  thing  like  it,  as  there  sometimes  has  been  amongst 
some  classes  of  Moravians,  there  has  been  the  greatest  possible 
happiness.  And  Mr  Malthus  and  his  friends  may  talk  till  dooms- 
day about  the  misery  resulting  from  such  a state  of  society,  and 
about  the  failure  of  provisions,  the  destruction  of  the  human 
species,  &c.  te  To  know  whether  any  proposition  he  true  or 
“ false,  it  is  a preposterous  method  to  examine  it  by  its  apparent 
<c  consequences  Mr  M.  has  said,  that  if  Mr  Godwin’s  plans 
were  universally  adopted,  the  society  would  perish  in  thirty 
years.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  population  would  in- 
crease in  such  a state,  or  how  far  provisions  would  increase, 
when  all  men  had  a share  in  their  cultivation,  instead  of,  as  now, 
being  chiefly  employed  on  other  far  different  concerns  but  it 
is  most  probable  that  provisions  and  consumers  would  still  be 
proportioned,  fn  such  a state  of  society,  there  would  not  be 
the  enormous  waste  which  luxury  now  constantly  produces.-— 
Mankind  would  not  live  in  crowded’cities,  and  more  room  would 
be  left  for  cultivation.  Besides,  many  of  the  animal  creation 
which  are  now  used  for  domestic  purposes,  would  become  ar- 
ticles of  mod.  In  short,  there  is  always  such  an  equality  be- 
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twixt  food  and  consumers,  that  1 think  it  would  he  impossible 
for  mankind  to  starve  in  any  situation.  But  at  some  future 
period  I shall  enter  more  fully  on  these  considerations. 

/ 

In  any  other  state  of  society  than  that  at.  present  established, 
truth  ought  to  be  known  to  be  such  by  the  evidence  brought 
forward  to  each  succeeding  mind,  and  men  should  not.  take  the 
dicta  of  their  ancestors  as  unquestionable.  Axioms  might  be 
considered  true  without  examination,  and  what  was  in  one  age 
a subject  of  disputation,  will,  in  succeeding  time,  gradually 
approach  to  the  nature  of  axiom.  Thus,  much  labour  is  pre- 
vented even  to  those  who  study  things  from  the  commencement. 
But  in  nothing  ought  the  careful  examination  we  have  recom- 
mended to  be  practised  more,  than  with  regard  to  subjects 
which  respect  the  present  welfare  and  future  happiness;  and 
where  the  latter  is  concerned,  the  former  is  equally  a subject  of 
consideration.  Now,  the  general  practice  in  religion,  Christian, 
mahometan,  and  almost  every  other,  is  to  educate  children  in 
the  ceremonies  and  doctrines  which  belong  to  them.  To  make 
the  cross,  for  instance,  with  one  sect,  and  the  genuflexion  with 
another;  to  consider  Friday  sacred  with  one,  Saturday  with  a 
second,  and  Sunday  with  a third;  with  one  to  make  restrictions 
in  the  use  of  meats,  with  another  to  drink  no  wine.  Would  it 
not  be  much  more  adviseable  to  bring  children  up  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  morality,  without  connexion  with  any  sect,  till 
they  were  able  to  judge  for  themselves  which  sect  was  least  ex- 
ceptionable ? It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  there  is  a text 
which  requires  children  to  be  brought  to  Christ,  or,  as  those 
who  make  it  an  objection  say,  to  his  church  : " Suffer  little 
“ children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not.”  The  reason 
why  Jesus  said  this  is  evident.  He  wished  as  many  children  to 
be  brought  to  him  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  recollection  of 
him  might  be  strong  in  their  imaginations  as  they  grew  up, 
and  thus  they  would  assist,  in  disseminating  the  doctrines  lie 
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preached.  Tf,  in  after  years,  the  children  could  not  remember 
the  remarkable  circumstances  which  thev  beheld,  the  enthusi- 
astic  recollections  of  their  aged  relations,  on  their  death-beds, 
would  hand  down  sufficient  for  them  to  transmit  to  their  chil- 
dren Ridiculous  is  the  conduct  of  those  preachers,  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  bigotry,  request  children  to  be  brought  to  their 
places  of  worship,  for  the  inculcation  of  their  religion,  on  the 
the  foundation  of  this  tejft.  For  what  else  is  it  but  bigotry, 
ye  Christians,  to  educate  your  children  in  the  faith  of  your  fa- 
thers? Is  it  not  common,  in  the  transactions  of  life,  first  to 
examine  the  truth  of  any  thing,  and  then  to  believe  it  5 but,  in 
your  religion,  ye  first  teach  your  children  to  believe  without 
examination,  and  then  perhaps  one  in  an  hundred  examines  the 
evidence  on  which  his  faith  is  founded  ! In  God’s  name,  let  the 
principles  of  morality  be  inculcated  ; let  not  your  religion  be 
taught  till  reason  can  exert  herself;  and  let  not  vour  enemies 
see  that  it  is  founded  on  a rock  impregnable  to  infidelity,  and 
fortified  by  reason,  whose  presence  crumbles  the  faith  of  other 
sectaries  into  powder.  Shew  them  that  your  religion  can  be 
taught  in  a manner  far  different  from  that  of  the  grand  lama 
of  Thibet,  the  triple  and  yet  single  god  of  Hindostan,  and  the 
obscene  deities  of  Malabar,  and  yet  that  it  can  be  believed* 
Alas  ! that  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  capable  of  confounding 
all  sceptics  who  oppose  it,  should  be  taught  and  credited  along 
with  tales  of  seven-league  boots  and  mountains  of  sugar  candy  ! 

Some  who  object  to  our  arguments,  say,  what  necessity  for 
all  men  to  become  genuises? — Is  it  not  sufficient  that  perfection 
be  of  a moral  nature  ? By  the  state  of  society  we  have  been 
advocating,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  mankind  would  naturally 
possess  what  is  called  genius,  and  here  the  objection  may  be 
brought  with  peculiar  force.  But  what  is  more  likely  to  ad- 
vance us  in  morality,  than  the  study  of  the  Deity  with  whom  it 
is  said  we  are  hereafter  to  hold  converse  ? And  what  can  bet- 
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ter  promote  that  study  than  the  contemplation  of  his  works, 
the  proper  understanding  of  which  is  the  sole  end  of  philosophy? 
When  the  philosopher  feels  his  soul  rise  within  him,  as  he  inves- 
tigates the  wonders  of  creation;  when  the  poet  is  tired  by  sen- 
sations which  nature  only  can  inspire  ; are  these  not  proofs  that 
man  was  made  for  enjoyment,  and  that  he  himself  has  been  the 
cause  of  his  own  unhappiness?  When  men  have  been  enabled, 
without  prejudice,  to  seek  and  adopt  the  true  religion;  when 
they  have  given  themselves  up  to  enjoyments  as  comparatively 
endless  as  those  of  eternity,  the  catalogue  of  crimes  with  which 
every  day  renews  our  horrible  acquaintance  will  be  removed 
with  the  cause  ; gold  will  give  place  to  a search  after  wealth 
which  will  excite  no  evil  passions ; universal  peace  will  succeed 
perpetual  war,  and  mankind  will  be  deified,  even  before  they 
are  immortalized. 

We  must  now  conclude  these  observations,  on  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  a state  of  society  more  adapted  to  the  dignity  of 
man  than  the  present.  If  they  are  thought,  in  general,  too 
romantic,  at  least  let  the  few  observations  on  the  advancement 
of  human  learning  be  attended  to;  and  let  me  entreat  tutors, 
parents,  and  guardians,  if  they  wish  the  children  under  their 
care  to  produce  any  benefit  to  society,  to  educate  them  from 
the  precepts  of  the  most  skilful  in  every  thing  they  teach  them  ; 
in  every  art  or  science  they  learn,  let  them  be  instructed  in  its 
rudiments  from  the  works  of  the  highest  in  its  practice ; thus, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  erect,  not  a foolish  Babel  of  brick  and 
bitumen,  but  an  intellectual  edifice  that  will  approach  nearer 
in  every  age  to  the  loftiest  heaven  of  perfection. 

IP  hen  not  encumbered  with  a weight  of  evidence,"  &c.  p.  40. 

I his  ought  to  have  been,  “ when  not  encumbered  with  a weight 
of  evidence  as  to  its  difficulty.”  What  one  train  of  circum- 
stances makes  easy  to  one  man,  another  train  makes  difficult 
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to  another  man.  People  of  different  countries,  and  at  diderent 
periods,  think  pursuits  difficult  or  easy,  just  as  circumstances 
have  made  them.  Difficulty,  then,  is  entirely  circumstantial ; 
for  as  a man’s  mind  is  cii cumstanced,  he  is  enabled  to  solve  the 
most  difficult  problem  in  algebra,  or  he  finds  it  an  almost  in- 
surmountable task  to  explain  the  simplest  proposition  in  Euclid. 
When  the  trains  of  circumstances  can  be  investigated  and 
traced  from  beginning  to  end,  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  do 
when  mankind  live  in  situations  a little  more  uniform,  we  shall 
know  how  to  educate  our  children,  so  that  much  of  the  bug- 
bear, difficulty,  will  vanish  from  before  their  minds  like  a cloud 
from  before  the  sun. 

*'  There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  receiving 
<c  ideas , in  the  first  few  yeais  after  birth1*  p 47-  Besides  the 
difference  in  common  circumstances,  there  is  thought  to  be  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  reception  of  ideas,  from  diseases. — 
Many  diseases  are  considered  hereditary,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
said  that  a man  may  have  in  one  sense  his  mind  innate,  for  it 
is  formed  according  to  the  operation  of  the  disorder,  whatever 
it  may  be,  at  the  time  when  attention  is  first  excited.  The 
well-known  founder  of  what  is  called  the  Brunonian  system  of 
medicine,  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  here* 
ditary  disease.* 

* “ A taint  transmitted  from  parents  to  their  offspring,  and  celebrated  un- 
der the  appellation  of  hereditary,  is  a mere  tale,  or  there  is  nothing  in  the  fun- 
damental part  of  this  doctrine.  The  sons  of  the  rich  who  succeed  to  their 
father’s  estate,  succeed  also  to  his  gout : those  who  are  excluded  from  the 
estate,  escape  the  disease  also,  unless  they  bring  it  on  by  their  own  conduct. — 
Nay,  if  there  be  but  two  diseases  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  they  must  be 
either  all,  or  none  of  them  hereditary.  This  supposition  makes  the  noxious 
powers  superfluous,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  every  thing  respecting  dis- 
ease;* and  as  it  is  therefore  absurd,  so  the  truth  of  the  latter  opinion  must  be 
admitted.”  The  Elements  of  Medicine,  by  John  Brown , M.  D.  Dr.  Beddoes* 
edition,  vol.  2,  p.  245. 

“ Though  Peter’s  father  may  have  been  affected  with  the  gout,  it  does  not 
follow  that  Peter  must  be  affected;  because,  by  a proper  way  of  life,  that  is  by 


* See  from  p.  yb,  vol.  1,  to  p.  135,  ami  other  parts  of  the  vol.  for  an  account  of  these 
powers,  which  are  plainly  circumstantial. 
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Helvetius  savs,  that  it  is  even  in  the  womb  that  the  child 
f<r  learns  to  distinguish  between  sickness  and  health.”  This  is 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  If  the  womb  be  capable  of  carrying 
an  infection  from  the  parent  to  the  foetus,  then,  inasmuch  as 
the  child  happened  to  be  born  of  an  infected  parent,  and  as 
that  parent,  or  some  one  of  her  ancestors,  accidentally  caught 
the  disease  which  is  communicated,  (for  it  could  never  be  in- 
born or  innate  in  the  first  instance)  that  effect  of  the  disease 
upon  the  mind  is  entirely  circumstantial.  Nay,  the  effect  of 
di  sease,  if  all  mankind  were  infected  in  the  womb,  is  only  par- 
tial, for  it  injures  the  mind  only  so  far  as  there  is  a slow  circu- 
lation of  circumstances,  which,  had  they  succeeded  each  other 
quicker,  would  have  entirely  prevented  any  mental  injury.— 
We  often  see  children,  whose  parents  were  dreadfully  affected 
by  disease,  as  sprightly  as  if  no  infection  had  been  communi- 
cated ; whilst  children,  whose  parents  have  not  been  more  vio- 
lently affected,  have  been  all  their  lives  the  victims  of  morbid 
melancholy. 


e<  What  connexion  can  a hooked  nose,  or  peculiar  mouth,  have 
with  the  future  life  of  a person  who  is  not  yet  determined  in  the 
“ path  he  is  to  pursue?"  p.  71.  A person  may  have  a face  which 
seems  to  foretel  a particular  mode  of  life,  or  to  point  out  a par- 
cuiar  genius,  and  as  soon  as  his  features  become  fixed,  a strong 
circumstance  may  completely  overturn  any  conclusion  a phy- 
siognomist might  have  drawn  from  his  countenance.  Thus, 


adapting  his  excitement  to  his  stamina,  he  may  have  learned  t©  evade  his  fa- 
ther’s disease.” 

“ If  the  same  person  who,  from  his  own  fault  and  improper  management, 
has  fallen  into  the  disease,  afterwards,  by  a contrary  management  and  by 
taking  good  care  of  himself,  prevents  and  removes  the  disease,  as  it  has  been 
lately  discovered,  what  then  is  become  of  hereditary  taint?” 

“ Lastly,  if  the  gout  is  the  same  disease  as  dyspepsy,  arises  from  the  same 
noxious  powers,  and  is  removed  by  the  same  remedies;  if  the  only  symptom 
in  which  it  can  possibly  be  thought  to  differ,  the  inflammation,  is  only  a slight 
part  of  the  disease,  depending  upon  the  same  original  cause,  and  ready  to  yield 
to  the  same  remedies,  what  signify  distinctions  ab  >ut  either,  that  do  not  apply 
to  both  ?”  p.  240. 
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we  have  often  seen  a benevolent  man  with  the  face  of  a villain, 
and  a villain  with  the  most  engaging  contour . The  impres- 
sions that  circumstances  make  upon  a man’s  features,  are  ac- 
cording to  the  effect  produced  by  the  trains  which  have  prece- 
ded them,  and  circumstances  how  in  so  many  thousand  different 
channels,  that  physiognomy,  even  as  a mode  of  knowing  the 
mind  at  the  moment,  is  an  act  impossible  to  be  exercised  with 
success  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  an  hundred.  A man  may 
have  a particularly  benevolent  face  by  performing  all  his  life 
particularly  benevolent  actions,  if  no  contrary  current  of  cir- 
cumstances have  completely  altered  the  appearance  of  his  coun- 
tenance. But  particular  actions  are  in  different  estimation  in 
different  countries,  and  the  countenance  appears  to  be  regu- 
lated according  to  this  estimation.  Thus,  if  murder  were  con- 
sidered as  a benevolent  action,  and  a man  should  murder  an 
immense  number  of  fellow  creatures,  his  features,  according  as 
he  was  satisfied  with  himself,  and  his  fellow  countrymen  were 
pleased  with  his  conduct,  would  assume  a most  pleasing  appear, 
ance.  On  the  contrary,  however,  as  murder  is  discouraged  by 
society,  the  murderer  gradually  acquires  a ferocity  which  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  enmity  to  that  society  which  he  has 
injured.  If,  in  a country,  the  native  inhabitants  of  which  lived 
upon  vegetables,  there  should  reside  a family  which  made  the 
flesh,  of  animals  their  food  5 the  flesh-eaters  would  by  degrees 
assume  peculiar  countenances,  inasmuch  as  their  living  on  any 
thing  but  vegetables  was  considered  cruel  or  otherwise  impro- 
per. The  features  of  t lie  face,  as  well  as  the  features  of  the 
mind',  acquire  their  form  in  society,  though,  as  we  have  said, 
physiognomy  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  differences  in  differ- 
ent faces,  for  it  is  an  act  founded  upon  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  one  train  of  circumstances  alone  has  taken  effect. 

If  we  look  amongst  portfolios  of  portraits,  as  I have  before 
said,  (note  p»  228.)  we  shall  find  the  human  countenance  rough 
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wherever  society  was  rough  5 wherever  it  was  polished,  the  coun- 
tei  anre  was  noble.  VVherever  there  is  a uniformity  of  face 
there  is  more  uniformity  of  conduct,  especially  amongst  savage 
nations,  where  one  man  may  be  drawn  as  a perfect  picture  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  often  said,  that  a shepherd  can  distinguish 
peculiarities  in  the  countenance  of  every  sheep  in  his  dock 
which  a common  observer  would  overlook  ; the  shepherd  might 
also  remember  the  slightest  possible  peculiarity  of  circumstances 
which  helped  to  form  each  countenance.  The  tigers,  which 
come  near  well- peopled  and  guarded  districts  in  India,  are  of  a 
milder  aspect,  than  those  which  frequent  wild  jungles,  which 
have  countenances  of  ineffable  ferocity. 

Craniologists  will  find  their  system  equally  impossible  with 
physiognomy,  for  if  there  are  indentions  in  the  head  which  be- 
token particular  dispositions,  then,  as  circumstances  appear 
in  the  first  instance  to  create  the  indentions,  as  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter are  formed,  other  circumstances  may  entirely  change  the 
conduct  5 and  I could  give  the  doctor  several  instances  of  men 
who  were  foolish  enough  to  credit  his  system  for  a moment, 
who  found  by  their  heads  that  they  had  dispositions  their  minds 
had  never  so  much  as  dreamt  of. 

We  have  unintentionally  omitted  in  the  text  a few  ohserva- 
tions  made  on  genius  by  persons  who  were  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  its  innateness.  M.  Buffon,  in  a conversation  with 
Herault  de  Sechelles,  said  that  genius  was  only  a greater  apti- 
tude to  patience  than  common,  In  works  about  genius,  the 
cause  is  often  put  for  the  effect,  and  this  is  the  case  in  this  con- 
versation. The  great  naturalist,  considering  genius  to  be  a 
greater  aptitude  to  patience,  seemed  to  imply  that  genius,  as  it 
were,  caused  the  patience.  Now  genius,  if  this  saying  were 
true,  would  be  producing  its  own  cause,  for  M.  Buffon  himself 
describes  with  delight  the  rising  of  each  new  idea  which  his  pa- 
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tience  gave  him  when  he  sat  for  fourteen  hours  together  in  Ills 
study.  Tlius  his  patience  gradually  enabled  him  to  invent. 

• 

Dr.  Burney  says,  in  his  history  of  music,  ""  Metastasio  laughs 
at  all  poetical  inspiration,  and  makes  a poem  as  mechanically 
as  another  would  make  a shoe,  at  what  time  he  pleases,  and 
“ without  any  other  occasion  than  the  want  of  it.” 

i 

“ f 1 know  of  no  such  thing  as  genius’,  said  Hogarth  one  day 
to  Gilbert  Cooper 3 "genius  is  nothing  but  labour  and  diii- 
ee  gence.’  ” — Biographical  anecdotes  of  Hogarth,  by  Nichols  and 
Steevens , 4 to.  vol.  1,  p.  140. 


We  have  quoted  Mr  Belsham  assaying  (p.  169)  that  true 
genius  is  often  displayed  in  imitation.  Mr  Belsham  had  not 
well  considered  the  subject,  or  he  would  have  known  that  the 
genius  of  poetry,  and  frequently  of  painting,  consist,  in  imita- 
tions of  nature  ; but  then  the  invention  of  poets  and  painters 
is  exercised  to  imitate  nature  in  such  a manner  as  to  affect  the 
reader  or  spectator  with  something  like  the  feeling  which  was 
impressed  upon  themselves.  We  had  before  noticed  this,  though 
not  with  entire  correctness,  in  the  note  to  p.  171. 

Among  particular  geniuses,  I have  only  considered  those  for 
music,  painting,  and  poetry,  as  the  three  more  particularly  con- 
nected with,  innateness.  My  readers  will  easily  see  that  all 
, other  gen; uses  are  circumstantial,  by  a careful  examination,  and 
an  application  ot  the  principles  1 have  laid  down. 


Ihal  ad  children  have  an  inclination  to  poetry,  which  is,  in 
fact,  an  inclination  to  the  language  or  nature,  I need  only  re- 
jci  < u parents  to  prove.  They  will  all  recollect  some  simple, 
but  beautiful  sayings,  which  their  infants  uttered,  and  which 
many,  too  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  have  considered 
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as  presaging  something  extraordinary,  and  extolled  them  as 
such. 

Some  of  the  characters  which  I have  enumerated,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  bearing  evidence  contrary  to  the  effect  of  circumstan- 
ces. In  the  life  of  Handel,  for  instance,  I have  related  no  cir- 
cumstance which  iirst  influenced  him  to  adopt  the  profession  of 
music.  I instanced  him  only  to  show  the  consequence  of  a ty- 
rannical command  against  an  accidental  disposition,  which  by 
milder  means  might  have  been  subdued. 

In  “ the  life  and  studies  of  Benjamin  West,’*  in  which  is  re- 
lated the  circumstance  of  his  early  painting,  which  I have  no- 
ticed,  I find  an  argument  which  plainly  discovers  its  author  to  be 
an  innatist.  He  says,  that  the  Swiss  are  not  a poetical  nation, 
though  inhabiting  scenes  which  are  the  cause  of  poetry  in  others. 
A man  need  only  consider  a moment  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument  for  innateness.  Men  bv  custom  may  be  made  to 
consider  the  least  picturesque  country  as  beautiful,  and  to  re- 
gard the  most  beautiful  with  indifference.  There  have  been 
poets  in  Switzerland,  however,  as  often  as  circumstances  direct- 
ed them  to  books  of  poetry,  or  to  write  their  feelings  upon  paper  . 
Mr.  Galt  had  got  the  notion  into  his  head  that  is  too  common, 
that  there  are  no  poets  who  do  not  write.  If  he  had  not  had 
this  idea,  he  would  have  found  the  language  of  the  Swiss  pea- 
sants in  many  respects  highly  poetical.  There  are  a people  of 
whom  we  hear  little  but  calumny,  who  have  almost  all,  accord- 
ing to  their  circumstances,  a peculiarly  romantic  and  poetical 
cast  of  character  and  language — the  Gipsies  ; the  same  singu- 
larity of  expression  and  of  speech  characterizes  them,  from  the 
common  fortune-teller  of  Norwood  to  the  tirauna  of  Madrid. 
It  is  not  the  country  which  causes  disposition  to  any  thing.  It 
is  the  slightest  possible  circumstance  that  disposes  the  country, 
or  anv  thine:  else,  to  have  an  uncommon  effect  upon  the  mind, 
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which  pursues  the  path  pointed  out  and  leading 
train  of  ideas,  of  which  the  directing  circumstance 
lirst. 


to  a singular 
produces  the 


I must  now  conclude  these  additions  to  my  essay.  I leave 
them  and  the  work  to  a tribunal  which  sooner  or  later  must 
come  to  a true  decision.  I fear  there  is  some  repetition  of  ar- 
guments in  several  parts  of  the  work,  which,  on  such  a sub- 
ject, is  almost  inevitable.  None  can  be  more  conscious  of  our 
liability  to  error  than  myself,  but  if  I have  removed  one  stone 
from  the  interest-raised  wall  which  debais  us  of  the  sight  and 
enjoyment  of  truth,  the  knowledge  of  having  done  so  is  a glori- 
ous compensation. 


AN  ENQUIRY 


INTO  THE 


AND  OTHER  APPEARANCES  SUPPOSED  TO  BE 

SUPERNATURAL. 


“ — — Ora  modis  ad  tollens  pallida  mil' is, 

“ Crudeles  aras,  trajectaque  pectora  ferro 
“ Nudavit. ” Virg.  JSn. 


“ Nonne,  inquit,  videtis  illic  immanem  draconem,  igneis  armatum  cornibus, 
“ cauda  in  circulum  retorta.”  Erasmus. 
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AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE 


NATURE  OF  GHOSTS,  fyc. 

What  is  a ghost  ?•  This  is  a question 
which  it  may  be  said  every  person  is  qualified 
to  answer.  We  have  asked  it,  however,  in 
order  that  we  may  ourselves  explain  to  our 
own  satisfaction,  and  that  of  our  readers, 
what  is  generally  known  by  the  word  ghost, 
and  why  ghosts  disturb  the  habitations  of  the 
living.-  Mr.  Grose  has  given  us  the  necessary 
explanation  : “ A ghost  is  supposed  to  be  the 

* It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that,  in  the  first,  instance,  I 
have  called  the  appearances  of  spirits— ghosts,  as  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  word  which  ought  exclusively  to  be  applied  to  them.  As  I 
might  be  liable  to  a charge  of  adopting  a vulgar  appellation, 
when  I advance  farther  in  the  essay,  I have  used  the  word  ap- 
parition as  a synonym.  The  (i  ghost/’  is  plainly  from  the  Ger- 
man geist , or  Saxon  gaste  or  gest.  Guest  is  a word  which  is 
used  to  denominate  an  apparition,  to  this  day,  in  the  North  ol 
England. 
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iC  spirit  of  a person  deceased,  who  is  either 
“ commissioned  to  return  for  some  especial 
“ errand,  such  as  the  discovery  of  a murder; 
“ to  procure  restitution  of  lands  or  money 
unjustly  withheld  from  an  orphan  or  wi- 

i -i 

dovv;  or,  having  committed  some  injustice 
“ whilst  living,  cannot  rest  till  that  is  red  res - 
“ sed.  Sometimes  the  occasion  of  spirits  re- 
“ visiting  this  world,  is  to  inform  their  heir  in 
6C  what  secret  place  or  private  drawer  in  an 
“ old  trunk  they  had  hid  the  title  deeds  of  the 
“ estate;  or  where  in  troublesome  times  they 
“ had  buried  the  money  and  plate.  Some 
66  ghosts  of  murdered  persons,  whose  bodies 
“ have  been  secretly  buried,  cannot  be  at  ease 
“ till  their  bones  have  been  taken  up  and  de- 
“ posited  in  consecrated  ground,  with  all  the 
“ rites  of  Christian  burial.”  There  are  some 
more  important  purposes,  however,  to  which 
these  beings  are  subservient.  They  have  ap- 
peared to  foretel  approaching  dissolution, 
and  to  warn  and  convince  the  unbelieving 
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sinner  of  a state  of  existence  beyond  the  pre- 
sent. Thev  have  sometimes  shewn  them- 
selves,  to  give  notice  of  misfortunes  of  a tem- 
porary nature,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
avoided.  But,  by  far  the  greater  number 
have  appeared  for  no  other  cause  but  that  of 
terrifying  rustics,  of  killing  old  women,  and 
weakening  the  intellects  of  children. 

/ 

That  ghosts  often  exist  only  in  imagina- 
tion. The  proofs  of  this  are  numerous.— 
Ghosts  commonly  appear  at  times  when  the 
mind  is  least  prepared  for  a careful  investiga- 
tion of  phenomena.  When  all  the  world  is 
shut  out,  and  a thousand  images  rush  at  once 
upon  the  solitary,  without  there  being  any 
power  to  arrange  or  to  prevent  them,  where 
is  the  wonder  that  sometimes  thoughts  will 
become  embodied  ? No  man  can  think  oi 
any  thing  which  is  substantial,  without  having 
in  his  mind  the  form  of  that  substance  — 
When  I think  of  a man,  I see  a man  with 
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“ my  mind’s  eye  the  fact  is  so  certain , that 
to  mention  it  is  almost  unnecessary.  When, 
then,  a ghost  is  seen,  it  may  in  many  in- 
stances be  nothing  more  than  the  idea  of  the 
moment,  placed  more  immediately  in  view  of 
some  of  the  senses,  because  it  is  stronger  than 
common.  When  we  are  awakened  from  a 
dream,  we  frequently  betray  a partial  igno- 
rance of  our  situation ; either  we  think  that 
we  see  some  part  of  our  dream,  or  we  are  in 
some  degree  deceived  as  to  the  position  of  ob- 
jects by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Most  of 
ghosts  are  plainly  produced  by  vitiated  per- 
ception, to  which  things  appear  different  from 
what  they  are,  or  before  which  phantoms  Hit 
which  have  no  real  existence.  This  may  he 
traced  from  the  confined  madman,  to  the  man 
whose  rational  conversation  gains  credit  to 
the  appearances  which  a momentary  privation 
of  judg  ment  had  occasioned.  The  vitiated 
perception,  which  creates  apparitions,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  imagination  throwing  off 
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all  control  from  the  judgment,  and  suffering 
itself  to  be  guided,  or  misguided,  by  every 
phantasy  which  its  own  waywardness  produ- 
ces.* Thus  the  mind  loses  all  idea  of  distance 
in  some  situations,  and  the  appearance,  which 
is  within  itself,  it  supposes  to  be  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it ; so  that  men  have  often  a power 
exercised  upon  their  minds,  embodying  their 

perceptions  at  some  place  beyond  them,  al- 

♦ 

most  like  that  power  called  ventriloquism, 
which  deceives  as  to  the  position  of  sounds; 
but  that  one  power  is  voluntary,  and  the 
other,  except  in  some  few  cases,  entirely  in- 
voluntary.f 


* “-It  is  well  known,  that  in  certain  diseases  of  the  brain, 
such  as  delirium  and  insanity,  spectral  delusions  take  place 
even  during  the  space  of  many  days.  But  it  has  not  been  ge- 
nerally observed,  that  a partial  affection  of  the  brain  may  exist, 
which  renders  the  patient  liable  to  such  imaginary  impressions, 
either  of  sight  or  sound,  without  disordering  his  judgment  or 
memory.  From  this  peculiar  condition  of  the  sensorium,  I con- 
ceive that  the  best  supported  stories  of  apparitions  maybe  com- 
pletely accounted  for.”—— j Ferriar  on  Apparitions , p.  14.  15. 

t What  I have  said  here,  may  make  me  liable  to  the  charge 

Y 
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Amongst  the  ghosts  which  the  imagination 
has  created,  we  may  enumerate  all  those  that 
have  been  seen,  in  a manner,  exclusively  ; for, 
why,  if  a man’s  perception  were  not  diseased, 
could  he  see  and  receive  answers  from  a 
ohost,  whilst  bye-standers  neither  perceived 
any  thing,  nor  heard  any  sound,  but  the  ques- 
tions, which  to  their  ears  were  unanswered  ? 

% 

To  be  seen,  and  to  utter  sounds,  a ghost  must 
be  substantial,  and  what  affects  the  senses  of 
one  man,  must  certainly,  if  it  be  external,  af- 
fect the  senses  of  all  who  are  in  the  same 
situation,  or  nearly  so,  in  point  of  distance  or 
elevation.  Thus,  if  a lighted  candle  be  set  at 
a particular  distance  from  a large  army, 
drawn  out  upon  a plain,  all  the  soldiers  must 
inevitably  see  that  candle,  if  to  its  dame  then 

of  confounding  ideas  and  images,  and  bring  me  into  the  end- 
less and  useless  disputes  about  the  form  of  our  ideas.  I have 
i stated,  however,  what  I conceive  to  be  the  fact;  deepei  meta- 
physicians may  drown  themselves  in  quibbles  upon  it,  but, 
finally,  they  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
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eves  are  directed  without  any  obstruction ; 
but,  if  one  man  from  an  hundred  thousand 
men,  of  which  number  we  will  suppose  that 
army  to  consist,  should  say  that  he  saw  the 
ghost  of  a deceased  relation,  though  no  other 
person  perceived  any  thing,  would  not  he  be 
considered  as  suffering  under  a momentary 
insanity  ? Besides,  if  a ghost  appeared  for 
any  beneficial  or  important  purpose,  would  it 
not  be  much  more  satisfactory  to  have  as 
many  witnesses  of  its  appearance  as  possible  ? 
It,  however,  a ghost  appears  neither  for  any 

I v \ t 

purpose  nor  to  any  but  one  person,  though 
others  are  present  when  it  is  seen,  what  is 
there  that  can  prove  it  to  be  ,any  thing  but 
the  effect  of  a disordered  mind  ? 

But  the  generality  of  ghosts  are  seen  by 
persons  who  are  alone,  and  at  seasons  when 
the  imagination  lias  most  play,  and  the  judg- 
ment least  power.  Their  standard  hour  is 
midnight,  when  sleep  holds  dominion  over  the 
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greater  part  of  mankind,  and  when  the  wisest, 
even  if  determined  to  be  watchful,  are  liable 
to  slumber  away  their  philosophy.  , Many  of 
the  ghosts  seen  at  the  midnight  hour,  are  un- 
doubtedly “'waking  dreams,”  as  they  are  em- 
phatically denominated.  Some  sudden  over- 
powering influence  sometimes  so  disengages 
us  from  our  pursuits,  that  we  imagine  our- 
selves perhaps  far  distant  from  our  real  situ- 
ation ; or  we  suppose  we  are  conversing  with 
some  friend,  and  seem  to  be  just  breaking  off 
the  conversation*  when  we  are  roused  from 
our  unconscious  reverie.  The  slumber  which 
is  more  general  late  at  night  than  any  other, 
is  that  from  which  a man  awakes,  even  after 
he  may  have  slept  an  hour  or  two,  or  some 
considerable  time,  without  having  been  con- 
scious of  his  having  slept  at  all,  except  from 
the  state  of  his  candle  or  his  fire,  or  the  dif- 
ference in  the  hour.  The  only  question 
therefore  is,  whether  it  might  not  easily  hap- 
pen that  a man  having  fallen  asleep,  dreamt 
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that  he  was  in  the  room  in  which  he  really 

sate,  and  having  seen  in  his  dream  an  old  and 

much  respected  friend,  deceased,  might  not 

imagine  that  he  had  seen  an  apparition,  and 

relate  what  had  happened  to  him  as  such, 

after  he  had  given  it  the  fullest  consideration? 

This  might  easily  happen  ; and  this  appears 

to  me  to  he  the  true  cause  of  many  of  the 

* 

apparitions  with  which  the  credulous  have 
been  too  often  troubled. 

The  circumstances  attending  midnight  ap - 
paritions,  if  fairly  considered,  will,  I think, 
confirm  the  opinion  I have  expressed.  The 
falling  of  plates  in  the  kitchen,  or  a dreadful 
crash  of  some  kind,  is  frequently  heard  in 
haunted  houses ; but  the  most  singular  fact, 
which  I have  often  had  stated  to  me,  is,  that 
when  one  person  hears  the  crash,  not  another 
person  in  the  house  is  the  least  alarmed, 
though  others  must  have  certainly  heard  it, 

if  it  had  ever  taken  place.  Some  few  in- 
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stances  I have  heard  related,  in  which  crashes 
were  heard  by  the  whole  family,  hut  then  the 
families  in  those  instances  were  unfortunately 
so  much  bigotted  to  supernatural  phenomena, 
that  they  never  so  much  as  sought  for  natural 
causes  for  the  noises  by  which  they  were  dis- 
tui  ocd.  I am  persuaded  there  is  no  man 

t ♦ 

who  does  not  remember,  some  time  in  his  life, 
being  surprised  as  he  was  dropping  asleep  bv 
an  involuntary  jump,  or  sudden  motion,  as  if 

r * 

he  were  falling  down  a precipice,  and  yet  no 
man  imagines  that  he  is  moved  by  any  super- 
natural impulse.  This  has  been  attempted  to 
be  accounted  for ; but  never  yet  has  been  ex- 
plained to  satisfaction.  The  same  cause 
however,  whatever  it  may  be,  appears  to  me 
to  create  these  crashes,  which  are  in  the 

mind  itself,  and  not  commonly  external.- 

-These  strange  noises  have  from  the  creation 
preceded  some  kinds  of  midnight  ghosts,  only 
that  they  have  altered  with  the  times  : thev 

J 

w ere  w ont  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  to  be 
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sudden  and  tremendous  rattlings  of  chains,  or 
falling  to  pieces  of  armour;  in  modern  history , 
however,  they  have  been  domesticated  into  a 
strife  of  dishes.  It  is  observed,  that  in  noc- 
turnal visitations  of  the  ghost  kind,  the  can- 
dle generally  burns  blue,  as  a kind  of  an- 
nouncement of  the  apparition.  There  was  a 
time,  when,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  ac- 
count for  this  from  any  rational  cause,  which 
most  philosophers  would  have  considered  sa- 
crilege, learned  treatises  would  have  been 
written  to  prove  how  the  approach  of  a spirit, 
being*  the  condensation  of  moisture  from  a 

o 

dead  body,*  naturally  caused  the  light  to 
burn  blue  and  dimly.  I believe,  however,  it 


* <f  Some  are  of  the  opinion,  that  Ghosts  (by  which  1 mean 
the  Apparitions  of  Souls  departed)  do  for  the  most  part  by  vir- 
tue of  their  Formative  Plastic  Power,  frame  unto  themselves 
the  Vehicles  in  which  they  appear,  out.  of  the  Moisture  of  their 
Bodies  ; this  being  a Matter  that  is  believed  more  Congenial  to 
them,  and  more  Sympathetical  j and  for  that  Reason,  they  say, 
it  is,  that  Ghosts  do  often  appear  in  Church-Yards ; and  that 
they  do  not  appear  but  for  some  short  time , to  wit,  before  the 
moisture  is  wholly  dried  up  ; as  also,  that  the  Ancients  used  to 
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will  easily  appear,  that  the  candle’s  generally 
burning  dimly  before  the  ghost  ventured  into 
the  presence  of  the  person  he  was  to  terrify 

«r  ^ 

was  not  occasioned  by  his  being  on  his  jour- 
ney, but  that  in  many  cases  the  indistinct 
burning  of  the  light  caused  the  ghost-seer  to 
conjure  up  shadows  in  the  darkened  part  of 
his  chamber,  which  would  not  have  appeared 
had  he  been  furnished  with  a consecrated, 
othei  wise  a thick  and  strong-burning*  candle. 

There  is  another  species  of  ghosts,  though 
somewhat  more  uncommon  than  the  last  men- 
tioned, which  have  the  singular  property  of 
enlightening  the  place  in  which  they  appear, 
by  a sulphurous  vapour,  or  a kind  of  phos- 
phoric pieparation.  IVlany  which  may  be 


Burn  not  to  Burie  the  Dead  ; for  Cardan  tells  us,  that  during 
that  Custom,  there  was  no  such  Appearing  of  Ghosts  as  is 
now.’*— An  Essay  upon  Reason  and  the  nature  of  Spirits,  by  Rich- 
ard Burthogge , M.  D.  London , 1694. 

1 he  ingenious  author  sets  himself  to  controvert  this  opinion, 
as  if  the  daring  falsehood  of  Cardan  were  not  a sufficient  answer. 
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classed  under  this  species,  are  explicable  from 
the  formation  of  ocular  spectra.  I remember 
a singular  instance  of  this  kind  which  hap- 
pened to  myself.  In  the  middle  of  a very 
dark  night  I awoke  in  bed,  and  some  associ- 
ation, which  I cannot  now  recollect,  brought 
to  my  mind  some  old  man  stirring  his  fire 
with  a poker.  Feeling  my  eyes  about  to  close 
again  to  sleep  at  that  moment,  I mechanically 
opened  them  as  a person  does  who  is  looking 
with  great  earnestness  at  any  object,  and  to 
my  surprise  I saw,  about  a yard  and  a half 
from  me,  a complete  representation  of  the  old 
man  stirring  his  fire.  The  fire  was  in  a large 
square  grate,  and  the  light  of  it  shone  full 
upon  the  person.  The  whole  scene  was 
square,  a circumstance  which  appears  to  me 
rather  . uncommon  in  such  appearances,  and 
altogether  as  if  it  had  been  enclosed  in  a pic- 
ture frame,  the  limits  were  so  well  defined.- — 
As  well  as  I can  recollect,  it  appeared  about 
a foot  and  a half  long,  and  a foot  broad. — 
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Many  might  he  tempted  to  consider  this  a 
kind  of  miniature  apparition,  which  really  ex- 

J 

isted  beyond  the  eye;  but  I found  it  was  not 
so;  by  accidentally  moving  my  head  down- 
urn  ds  (for  it  was  with  my  eyes  directed  to- 
wards the  ceiling  that  it  appeared),  fne  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  whole  picture  went  in 
the  same- on ection,  and,  when  my  eyes  were 
upon  a level  with  the  bed  toot,  all  vanished. 
I mention  the  squareness  of  this  vision  not  as 
extraordinary  in  itself,  hut  because,  with  the 
exception  of  spectra  formed  by  a window,  it 
is  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  which  I ever  re- 
collect to  have  heard  mentioned.  I do  not 
now  remember  having  been  in  a room,  whose 
section  was  furnished  as  that  which  I saw  in 
immature;  nor  could  1 call  to  mind  a room  of 
the  particular  kind  which  I saw,  on  my  en- 
deavouring at  the  time  to  find  out  its  cause. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  this,  and  all  the 
ghosts  which  have  seemed  to  produce  the 
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light  by  which  they  themselves  were  visible, 
though  they  may  with  propriety  be  denomi- 
nated ocular  spectra,  can  in  no  possible  man- 
ner be  classed  amongst  those  appearances  so 
called  by  Dr,  Darwin.  Ocular  spectra  gene- 
rally so  called,  vanish  a short  time  after  the 
object  which  caused  them  is  removed ; these 
appearances,  however,  come  at  a time  when 
their  primary  cause  is  entirely  obliterated  from 
the  memory,  or  when  the  impressions  which 
caused  them  to  assume  the  shapes  they  bear, 
were  not  recognized  by  the  mind  on  which 
they  were  made. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the 

causes  of  the  appearance  of  any  thing  unreal 

♦ 

beyond  the  eye,  and  then  proceed  to  examine 
whether  there  be  any  reason  assignable  for 
such  appearances  assuming  their  particular 
and  extraordinary  shapes. 

/ 

The  term  hallucination  has  been  given  to 
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ail  apparitions  which  have  their  existence  only 
in  the  imagination.  M.  Nicolai,  the  celebra- 
ted bookseller  of  Beriin,  after  he  had  been 
afflicted  by  a number  of  unfortunate  accidents, 
became  troubled  with  a violent  vertigo,  after 
the  removal  of  which,  and,  as  he  considered, 
in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of'  his 
mind,  he  saw  for  nearly  two  months  an  im- 
mense number  of  apparitions,  with  which  he 

t 

conversed,  and  who  seemed  to  condole  with 
him  on  his  misfortunes.  This  is  an  extreme 
case.  Though  his  eyes  and  his  other  senses 
were  continually,  for  the  time,  liable  to  decep- 
tion, yet  he  preserved  his  judgment  so  far  as 
to  know  that  it  was  merely  his  imagination 
which  produced  the  spectres  by  which  he 
was  visited.  That  these  appearances  were  in 
M.  Nicolai’s  mind,  and  not  external,  can 
never  be  doubted ; but  how  happened  he  to  be 
surprised  at  what  the  disorder  of  his  own 
frame  occasioned  ? In  this  consists  the  whole 
deception.  In  the  first  place,  a man  who 
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sees  a ghost  is  deprived  of  internal  reflection, 
if  I may  so  speak,  and  then  he  is  astonished 
to  see  something  before  him  of  which  he  had 
no  idea  previous  to  its  presenting  itself.*  And 

• i 

why  had  he  no  idea  of  it  ? The  reason  is 
plain.  The  thing  itself  which  stands  before 
him  is  his  idea,  and  that  a man  expresses 
surprise  at  such  an  appearance,  is  no  moie 

if-* 

singular  than  that  a man  should  feel  pleasure, 
which  in  fact  is  only  a modification  of  sur- 
prise, when  he  is  conscious  of  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  a thought  before  unknown.  The 
reason  why  the  appearance  is  beyond  the 
eye,  then,  is,  that  for  a certain  period  the 


» The  ease  of  embodiment,  if  I might  use  such  a word,  wiiich 
I have  related,  does  not  come  under  this  class  5 and  supposing 
that  apparitions  are  ever  classed  under  species  and  genera,  this 
fact,  that  we  have  the  idea  of  some  apparitions  before  they  ap- 
pear, and  that  the  idea  and  the  apparition  in  other  instances 
are  for  the  time  co-existent,  will  be  a material  line  of  distinc- 
tion. 

The  account  of  M.  Nicolai’s  apparitions  is  so  well  known,  that 
I have  not  inserted  it  in  the  body  of  my  essay.  For  the  con- 
venience of  reference,  however,  I have  added  it  in  the  appendix. 
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operations  ot  nature  are  reversed ; instead  of 
the  ideas  being  within  the  mind,  they  are  em- 
bodied forth ; the  immediate  manner  in 
which  this  is  effected  we  cannot  discover,  but 
it  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  any  thin  o' 

* * to 

which  materially  affects  what  are  called  the 
finer  feelings.  Thus,  when  any  one  loses  a 
dear  friend  or  relative,  what  is  more  likely 
than,  in  the  dark,  to  conjure  up  from  ,the 
force  of  imagination  the  form  so  much  regret- 
ted  ? It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  ‘ 
of  apparitions  appearing  just  after  a light 
has  been  extinguished.  It  will  plainly  appear 

that  these  are  generally  produced  from  the 

* 

strong  spectrum  left  by  the  light,  greatly  as- 
sisted by  fancy.,  ' 

But  how  happens  it  that  apparitions  take 
to  themselves  the  shapes  they  bear  ? It  is 
evidently  the  mind  itself  that  occasions  anv 

•i 

peculiarity  in  the  shape  of  apparitions.  Thus, 
they  always  appear  in  garbs  which  are  well 
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known  to  the  person  who  sees  them ; — be- 
cause the  mind  could  not  conjure  up  things 

N 

of  which  it  knew  nothing ; they  generally 
agree  in  every  respect  with  the  seer’s  ideas  of 
apparitions,  from  reasons  already  stated  ; and 
as  the  mind  is  more  subject  to  melancholy  or 
to  terror  at  the  time,  so  there  is  more  melan- 
choly or  terror  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
appearance.  1 will  venture  to  say,  that  ap- 

i 

paritions  of  the  dead  would  never  appear  in 
the  present  circumstances,  if,  instead  of  la- 
menting over  a deceased  person,  a jovial  ban- 
quet were  held  at  his  interment ; and  that  if 
he  had  had  any  chance  of  success,  the  fears 
and  the  evil  genius  of  Brutus  would  have  been 
alike  absent  on  the  evening  before  the  battle 
of  Philippi.  But  I fear  I am  entering  upon  a 
track  too  much  beaten,  to  be  either  advan- 
tageous or  entertaining  to  the  reader ; and  by 
thus  commencing  the  subject,  I may  prevent 
many  from  accompanying  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion. I shall,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  con- 
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sider  some  of  the  circumstances  which  create 
arguments  against  the  supposition  that  super- 
natural apparitions  are  really  unproved, 

I.  That  apparitions  have  been  seen  at  the 
precise  period  of  the  death  of  those  whom 
they  represented,  as  it  were  to  announce  what 
had  happened.  Many  of  these  apparitions 
may,  without  doubt,  be  set  down  as  singular 
coincidences  with  what  was  actually  occur- 
ring. That  many  of  them  are  in  reality  co- 
incidences, is  plainly  proved  by  one  general 
rule  in  relations  of  this  kind,  viz. : that  they 
are  not  made  public  till  after  the  death  has 
been  known  to  have  taken  place,  and  till 
every  fact  can  be  reconciled  in  order  to  add 
to  the  stories  credibility.  The  appearance  is 
not  much  regarded  till  the  ghost  seer  hears 
of  the  death  of  some  person  whom  he  knew, 
and  then  his  imagination,  suppressing*  every 
difference  and  exaggerating  every  resem- 
blance, forces  upon  him  the  belief  that  he 
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saw  deceased  precisely  at  the1  time  of  his 
death,  and  dressed  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner. There  are  very  few  men  who  have  not 
more  than  one  acquaintance : they,  though 
they  may  not  have  any  very  peculiar  form, 
are  generally  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  If,  then,  a man  conjures  up  a 
spectrum,  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  as- 
sume the  form  of  some  one  with  whom  he  is 
acquainted ; and  if  all  the  world,  whom  he 
knew  not,  should  die  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance, he  would  not  draw  any  connexion 
between  them  and  the  apparition,  though  the 
moment  an  acquaintance  expires,  he  easily 
overlooks  a slight  variation  in  circumstance, 
and  roundly  asserts  that  he  beheld  his  ghost. 
But  no  ride  can  be  completely  general,  and 
this  one  has  its  exception.  Some  instances 
are  on  record,  which  bear  the  appearance  of 
authenticity,  and  that  is  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  of  such  relations,  of  persons  who 
have  noted  down  their  having  seen  certain 
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apparitions  at* particular  periods.  But  these 
instances  are  as  one  in  a million,  and  ousrht. 
after  all,  to  be  considered  as  nothing  more 
than  coincidences,  for  several  reasons.*  A 
man  who  has  been  brought  up  in  civilized 
society,  as  it  is  called,  is  generally  thinking  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  from  the  connexion 
which  his  situation  in  life,  whatever  it  may 
be,  has  produced  between  him  and  them. — 
There  is  a well-known  story  of  a captain  and 
most  of  the  crew  of  a vessel,  seeing  a person 
(the  baker  who  used  to  supply  the  ship)  run 
up  a burning  mountain,  and  rush  into  the 
crater  Sailors  are  not  good  judges  of  per- 
spective,  or  good  critics  of  appearances,  by 

f 

I have  here  only  stated  one  of  the  reasons,  when  I men- 
tion that  there  are  several  The  others  are — 1.  That  appa- 
ritions in  general  are  not  of  great  importance.  2.  That  they 
do  not  appear  always  to  warn  of  the  same  dangers,  or  to  foretel 
the  same  events.  3.  That  we  ought  always  to  take  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  any  phenomenon,  and  these  apparitions 
are  most  likely  to  have  been  shadows,  detached  portions  of  va- 
pour, &c.  These,  and  other  reasons,  will  be  fully  investigated 
in  the  course  of  the  essay. 
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which  their  imaginations  are  inflamed  or  over- 
powered,  and  though  I shall  not  scruple  to 
say  that  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Booty,  the 
baker,  was  entirely  a phantasy,  yet  it  might 
happen  that  their  minds  were  directed  to  him 
more  particularly  at  the  moment  of  the  appa- 
rition. We  are  not,  at  least  in  such  accounts 

i 

of  this  apparition  as  I have  seen,  informed  of 
the  condition  of  the  ship  with  regard  to  its 
provisions.  They  may  have  been  entirely 

v i v m 

without  biscuit,  and  then  they  would  have 

cause  to  think  of  Mr.  Booty.  The  captain 

called  out,  “Did  not  you  see  — — Booty  go 

“ to  hell:  Most  of  the  crew  agreed  that 

© 

they  saw  the  poor  biscuit  maker  plunge  him- 
self into  the  volcano.  Now,  if  we  could  find 
any  thing  which  probably  caused  the  appear- 
ance that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  crew 
of  this  vessel,  so  as  to  explain  away  the  fact 
of  the  supernatural  apparition,  (and  the  man 
who  thinks  a moment  on  the  subject,  will  no 
doubt  discover  ten  thousand  shadows,  everv 

Z 2 
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one  of  which  may  have  produced  if,  ) there  is 
nothing'  supernatural  in  the  story,  but  that 
most  of  a ship’s  crew  should,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  their  captain , think  of  their  baker, 
about  the  period  when  he  expired  ! There  is 
nothing  supernatural  in  the  story;  the  cap- 
tain thought  of  Mr.  Booty,  from  some  cause 
which  is  not  known,  and  instantaneously  he 
called  upon  his  crew  to  look  at  what  he  di- 
rected them  into  the  propriety  of  considering 
a resemblance  of  their  baker.  How  often  has 
a man  thought  on  another  when  he  was  dy~ 
ing,  or  after  he  was  dead ; there  is  nothing- 

O 

supernatural  in  these  things ; it  is  almost  as 
probable  as  that  one  man  should  sav  what 

fj 

another  is  about  to  utter. 

The  apparitions  under  this  head  may,  I 
think,  be  arranged  under  the  following  expla- 
natory positions : — 1.  Either  the  stories  of 
these  ghosts  have  grown  marvellous  by  com- 
ing through  a number  of  hands,  or,  if  not  far 
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from  the  original  seer*  he  is  dead,  abroad,  or 
some  circumstance;  prevents  him  from  appear- 
ing to  testify  to  the  troth  of  the  relation.— 
2.  The  identity  of  the  ghost  with  the  person, 
and  the  coincidence  in  time,  are  not  discover- 

s / 

cd  till  it  is  found  that  about  the  period  of  the 
appearance  some  person  expired,  and  then 
the  seer  exclaims  with  astonishment,  u I saw 
“ his  ghost.”  3.  The  stories  which,  from 
consistency.,  & c.,  carry  with  thenrlihe  greatest 
proofs  of  being  true,  have  in  reality  the  least 
evidence  of  external  existence.  4.  These 
stories  generally,  when  traced  to  their  origin, 
depend  upon  the  veracity  or  credulity  of  one 
person.  5*  As  far  back  as  we  can  trace,  we 
have  accounts  of  persons  appearing  either  at 
the  moment  of  their  death  or  soon  after,  but 
through  all  time  we  have  scarcely  one  relation 

t \ ‘ ■ I:  ; . . 1.1 / i i 

* Throughout,  this  essay  I have  made  use  of  the  word  seer, 
which  is  more  commonly  applied  to  a prophet,  as  signifying 
the  person  to  whom  a ghost  appears.  The  brevity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  expression  is  a sufficient  apology  for  its  adoption. 
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indisputably  proved.  6.  That  people  have 
sometimes  seen  the  apparitions  of  men  whom 
they  believed  at  the  time  of  seeing  them  to  be 
dying  or  dead  ; and,  when  they  made  enqui- 
ries and  found  that  the  persons  they  had  seen 
were  in'  perfect  health,  they  have  exclaimed, 
“ I thought  he  must  be  dead,  for  I saw  his 
“ghost;”  plainly  shewing  that  the  idea  of 
that  person’s  death  produced  his  ghost,  or 
rather,  that  the  idea  of  the  death  and  the 
ghost  were  co-existent,  and  arising  merely 

from  the  common  notions  of  appearance  at 

• / 

the  time  of  decease. 


' -■  * ' r ■ ? n b 

II.  The  second  kind  of  apparitions  which 
may  be  adduced  against  their  proceeding 
from  the  imagination,  we  may  consider  those 
which  forete.1  the  death  of  the  person  whom 
they  represent,  of  those  to  whom  they  appear, 
or  of  others,  their  prophecies  being  generally 
strictly  fulfilled.  One  of  the  Lords  Lyttleton 
saw  the  ghost  of  a woman,  which  informed 
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him  that  he  would  die  at  a particular  hour. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  however,*  is 
not  the  least  proof  that  the  apparition  was 
any  thing*  but  the  creation  of  the  mind,  be- 

i 

cause  in  such  cases  the  very  dread  of  death 

will  bring  that  fulfilment.  It  is  a commonly 

received  opinion,  that  people  in  general  have 

some  foreknowledge  of  their  own  dissolution, 

tell  their  friends  by  whom 

surrounded,  that  they  are  dying ; but  this 

arises  from  no  supernatural  spirit;  it  is  only 

a plain  inference  drawn  by  a person  in  his 

senses,  when  he  finds  his  body  in  a condition 

in  which  he  never  knew  it  to  be  before. 

When  people  were  in  a weak  state  on  their 

death-beds,  they  have  often  imagined  they 

saw  a ghost,  or  an  angel,  come  to  announce 

their  departure,  which  was  nothing  more  than 

their  own  ideas  of  meeting  at  their  entrance 

to  another  world,  angels,  or  persons  for  whom 

they  had  had  a great  regard  in  this,  perceived 

more  forcibly  than  common,  because  the 

* 7 
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judgment  has  then  little  controul  over  the 
senses.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that,  be- 

V 

sides  that  some  apparitions,  by  the  terror  (hey 

produced,  may  have  caused  the  dissolution 

they  announced,  the  apparitions  in  many 

such  eases  may  have  been  occasioned  bv  such 

•/ 

a state  or  the  body  as  would  in  itself  termi- 
nate in  death  ( see  appendix).  Some  persons 
are  said  to  have  seen  and  conversed  with  their 
own  apparitions,  which  have  assured  them 
of  the  exact  time  they  had  to  live,  entered 
with  the  greatest  sang  f void  into  general  con- 
versation, and,  after  bidding  the  see7's  good 
morning  or  good  afternoon,  vanished  with  a 

I V 

bow  or  a farewell  salutation,  exactly  in  the 

* 

manner  of  the  original.  This  kind  of  ghost 
is  a complete  anomaly,  for  we  cannot  class  it 
except  amongst  those  of  the  imagination, 
since  by  no  law  of  spiritual  zoology  could  it 
be  produced  but  from  the  mind  of  the  seer 
it  may  be  called  an  evil  spirit,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  an  evil  spirit,  which  is  the  title 
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given  to  most  inexplicable  ghosts  by  their 
most  intimate  acquaintances,  would  announce 
to  a man  his  death,  and  enforce  the  necessity 
of  preparation.  One  thing  I am  certain  oh 
(and  which  would  prove  these  ghosts  to  be 
entirely  imaginary,  if  there  were  any  person 
present  when  such  an  apparition  showed  it- 
self,) the  man  who  saw  it  would  be  found  to 
be  talking  to  himself \ How  any  man  can 
make  the  air  a looking-glass,  except  mentally, 
requires  a greater  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
apparitions  than  I can  at  present  boast  of  pos- 
sessing. 

III.  Apparitions  of  sounds*  which  seem 

. >_  r* . s*  - . * * .1  • 

prophetical.— As  “ apparition*'  is  a word 

* There  are  apparitions  of  all  the  senses,  as  well  as  those  of 
sight,  but  as  eiftKt  instances  have  thrown  that  one  sense  into 
niore  prominent.  Situations  than  the  others,  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  it  arc  most  notorious.  It  may  seem  ridiculous,  but 
I,  nevertheless,  cannot  help  referring  mv  readers  for  an  ac~ 
count  of  an  appaiitibh  of  feeling  to  the  novel  of  “The  Anti- 
quary.” They  will  there  find  an  infirm  old  woman  in  her 
dotage,  twisting  the  air  with  her  fingers,  under  the  influence 
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comm  only  limited  to  objects  of  sight,  this  at 
lirst  appears  improper.  As  supernatural  call- 
ings, however,  are  materially  connected  with 
our  subject,  and  more  particularly  with  this 

t * „ 

pait  of  it,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  saying'  a 
levy  words  upon  them.  The  most  common 
calling’  is,  by  the  voice  of  some  person,  with 
whom  you  are  well  acquainted,  naming  you, 
at  the  moment  when  you  are  least  thinking  of 

* v o 

him.  Most  of  the  instances  of  this  calling, 
however,  are  reducible  to  the  same  explana- 
tion as  we  gave  of  Mr  Booty’s  ghost ; all  that 
is  supernatural  about  them,  is  the  thinking 

of  an  idea  that  she  has  in  her  hands  her  distaff  and  spindle.  I 
refer  to  this  author,  because  I am  confident  that  most  of  the 
minute  conduct  of  his  characters  are  from  nature.  We  are 
frequently  conscious  of  apparitions  of  taste  when  ill-health  pre- 
vents the  proper  exercise  of  that  sense.  The  reader  will  shortly 
come  to  some  account  of  apparitions  of  hearing.  Those  of 
smell  are  as  powerful  as  of  any  other  sense.  Dr.  Darwin  men- 
uons  a baron  who  was  sick  on  passing  a dead  animal  which  lay 
by  the  road  side,  and  passing  the  same  way  next  year,  he  was 
sick  from  the  very  idea  of  the  effluvia  which  he  had  before  per- 
ceived. In  this  instance  there  must  have  been  an  imaginary 
effluvia  ne'arlv  as  strong  as  the  original. 
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oil  some  person  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
death,  which  is  in  fact  nothing  hut  a singular 
coincidence  of  the  ideas  with  a particular 
situation  of  their  object,  \vhen  a man  hears 
a voice  calling  him,  he  imagines,  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  the  transition  from  his  ideas  im- 
mediately before,  to  the  idea  of  the  person 

9 

whose  voice  he  supposes  himself  to  have 

, 4 • • 

heard,  is  very  sudden  and  surprising,  whereas 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  as  will  be  seen, 
after  a careful  examination.  Supposing  a 
sound  to  have  struck  my  ear,  I immediately 
endeavour  to  discover  its  cause ; after  some 
consideration,  I cannot  conceive  it  to  he  any 
thine’  but  the  voice  of  a friend  : some  time 
afterwards  I hear  that  that  friend  died  in  the 
very  hour  in  which  I thought  I heard  his 

9 

voice.  Now,  what  could  this  be  hut  a coin- 
cidence; it  was  not  to  inform  me  of  my 
friend’s  death  that  the  voice  spoke,  tor  I did 
not  hear  of  his  death  till  some  time  after  the 
•found  attracted  mv  attention.  If  a real  voice, 

9 
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then  there  was  a supernatural  means  employ- 
cd  without  any  supernatural  or  important 
consequence,  which  in  all  cases  of  apparition 
i consider  to  be  a kind  of  reductio  ad  ahsur- 
dum.  1 myself  have  frequently  imagined  I 
heard  voices  call  me,  but  I never  employed 
myself  to  nod  any  remarkable  connexion  be- 
tween them  and  particular  events,  and  I think 
if  there  had  really  been,  any  such  connexion, 
Jt  would  have  suggested  itself  to  ray  imagina- 
tion ; if  there  had  been  any,  I should,  without 
doubt,  have  afterwards  given  credit  to  all 
Kinds  of  supernatural  informations. 


i 4 


If  such  callings  and  apparitions  as  we  con- 
tinually hear  of  did  really  exist  beyond  the 
mind,  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  that  they 
existed  by  some  law  or  general  providential 
anangement,  that  they  should  only  appear  in 
particular  circumstances,  and  should  always 
appear  in  like  situations ; i.  e.  if  one  man  had 
made  an  agreement  with  a friend  to  appear 
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to  liiai  after  death,  and  had  afterwards  ap- 
peared, another  person  who  had  made  the  like 
agreement  should  do  the  same ; if  a voice 
should  inform  one  person  that  a relation  was 
dead  or  dying,  a voice  should  be  heard  by 
another  person  telling  him  of  a relation  under 
similar  circumstances.  This  is  no  more  than 
the  usual  regularity  of  nature,*  but  amongst 
ghosts  and  supernatural  voices  there  is  no  re- 
gularity, and  therefore  1 assert,  they  have  no 
real  existence. 

. ■ ■ . f V ' . • 

t f .i  . . . - • ■ - ■ * 

IV.  Prophetic  dreams.-— It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  hear  relations  of  dreams  which 

•m  'a  s 

have  been  most  accurately  prophetic  of  alarm- 
ing or  pleasing  events,  but  more  generally  of 

* Why  expect  the  regularity  of  nature  in  sw^lrnatural  cases  ? 
I have  used  the  word  supernatural  heretofore  as  it  is  commonly 
used  in  the  cases  I have  had  to  consider  ; but  it  is  improper, 
because  that  which  could  not.  exist  without  nature  must  be 
natural.  If  there  were  any  such  word,  an  apparition  ought  to 
be  called  supercommon.  Uncommon  is  too  simple  a word  to  ex- 
press a superstition. 
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the  former.  These  I make  the  fourth  kind 
of  apparitions  which  may  be  brought  against 
the  assertion  that  they  are  commonly  imagi- 
nary; because,  if  dreams  be  supernatural.^ 
prophetic,  there  is  something  working  beyond 
the  imagination  to  produce  them,  and  that 
same  something  may  with  equal  probability 
produce  before  my  eyes  the  ghost  of  a de- 
ceased relative,  as  it  may  represent  him  to 
me,  whilst  asleep,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  at 
the  moment  when  he  is  dying.  Prophetic 
dreams  ! many  of  my  readers  will  exclaim, 
“I  have  had  thousands.”  The  question, 
however,  is,  were  they  really,  and  externally, 
and  without  connexion  with  former  circum- 
stances, prophetic  ? This  question  is  soon  de- 
cided. Does  a man  ever  dream  of  any  thing 
which  he  never  knew,  before  it  was  in  his 
dream  presented  to  his  imagination  ? Many 
will  say  they  have  so  dreamt.  I remember 
hearing  it  said,  that  a lady  enquired  one 
morning  it  there  was  such  a place  or  country 
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as  Madagascar,  for  she  had  dreamt  of  it,  but 
had  never  heard  of  it  before.  The  fact  is 

this  : the  recollection  of  particular  transae- 

» / 

tions,  and  of  things  which  have  formerly 
happened  to  us,  is  frequently  taken  from  us  in 
our  dreams,  and  after  we  have  awakened,  by 
a method  as  singular  as  that  by  which  we 
often  dream  that  we  recollect  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which,  on  awaking,  we  are  con- 
vinced never  did  in  reality  occur  to  us.  The 
mind,  it  is  likewise  well  known,  seizes  upon 
circumstances,  and  lays  them  into  its  store, 
without  its  own  knowledge,  so  that  it  often 
presents  to  itself,  as  new,  what  was  procured 
from  some  other  place  by  its  own  power  of 
reception.* 


* I cannot  help  again  referring  to  “ the  Antiquary”  for  a 
most  striking  proof  of  what  is  a well  known  fact  in  Metaphysics. 
I mean  the  dream  of  Mr  Level,  in  which  a person  shews  him  a 
motto  of  a book  which  he  never  to  his  recollection  saw  before, 
and  which  he  could  not  understand,  when  it  was  plainly  proved 
that  he  had  really  observed  the  motto  and  heard  a conversation 
upon  it,  without  his  own  knowledge.  I have  met  with  a simi- 
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It  is  impossible  for  a man  tq  dream  of  any 

* 

thing  which  never  existed,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  any  person  to  dream  of  what  does  exist, 
or  has  existed,  without  his  having  previous 
knowledge  ol  it.  These  are  two  rules  which 
ought  always  to  be  remembered  when  we  are 
considering  the  subject  of  dreams.  The  first 

I 

will  be  found  to  be  strictly  true,  notwithstand- 
ing* the  seeming  contradiction  in  the  dragons 
and  monsters  which  sometimes  present  them- 
selves ; for  these  monsters  are  of  a color 
which  we  have  previously  seen ; they  are 
covered  with  scales  like  those  of  fish ; they 
have  generally  heads,  eyes,  noses,  mouths, 
feet,  See.  and  are  altogether  things  composed 

of  our  simple  ideas,  however  distorted  and 

* 

mishapen  in  the  concrete.  The  second  I con- 
sider so  self-evident,  that  I need  not  sav 

*■ 

> • • » i.  '•  ' . i 1 % * . * 

tii  story  in  some  author  whose  name  I cannot  now  recollect , 

hut  I am  sure  my  readers  will  pardon  my  again  mentioning  a 

bookj  the  author  of  which  must  have  deeply  studied  the  human 
mind. 
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much  upon  it.  Certainly  it  is  often  the  case, 
that  a man  will  dream  of  a road,  and  the 
next  day  he  will  travel  over  a road  over  which 
he  never  before  travelled,  and  will  say  that 
that  road  was  exactly  the  same  with  that  of 
which  he  dreamt,  though  he  never  saw  it 
before  the  moment  in  which  he  is  expressing 
his  astonishment  at  the  coincidence.  But 
though  he  has  not  before  seen  that  particular 
road,  he  has  seen  many  roads,  some  of  which 
undoubtedly  would  so  much  resemble  the  par- 
ticular part  at  which  he  is  astonished,  as  to 
explain  his  dream  in  that  prophetic  circum- 
stance. Though  I dream  that  a relation  is 
drowning,  and  shortly  after  hear  that  he  was 
drowned  ; the  seeing  a person  drowning  was 
nothing  new, — it  is  only  the  coincidence  of 
the  situation  of  the  same  person  in  the  dream 
and  in  the  reality  at  which  I am  surprised.- — 

' i 

The  question  which  requires  a satisfactory 
answer  then,  is,  why  does  a road  present  it- 
self to  me,  which  I see  next  day ; why  do  I 

A a 
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dream  of  a relation  drowning,  and  hear 
shortly  afterwards  that  he  is  drowned  ? 

There  are  laws  of  dreaming;  it  does  not 
proceed  by  chance;  and  the  laws,  or  rather 
law,  I find  so  simple,  that  I am  astonished 
that  chance  has  ever  been  considered  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  dreaming.  When  a man 
eats  a particular  food,  or  drinks  a particular 
liquor,  his  ideas  flow  quicker  or  more  slug- 
gishly than  common,  and  according  as  exter- 
nal circumstances  affect  him  at  the  moment, 
the  degree  of  the  quick  or  slow  succession  is 

i 

increased  or  diminished.  We  have,  in 
dreams,  a quick  or  slow  succession  of  ideas, 
at  such  periods  as  to  show  that  they,  like  our 
ideas  when  we  are  awake,  are  regulated  by 
the  state  of  the  body.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
a similarity  in  effects,  we  may  argue  a con- 
siderable similarity  in  causes.*  The  only  im- 

* i had  intended  to  have  made  a sketch,  in  the  body  of  this 
essay,  oi  the  most  generally  observed  phenomena  in  dreaming, 
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portant  question  that  presents  itself  here,  as 
immediately  connected  with  our  subject,  is, 

but  l feared  I should  be  intruding  too  much  upon  the  patience 
of  my  readers.  1 shall  here,  however,  subjoin  a brief  outline 
of  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  noticing  by  the  way  some  opinions 
of  philosophers,  who  are  allowed  credit  for  their  researches  into 
the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

Dr.  Hartley  says,  that  dreams  are  the  reveries  of  sleeping 
persons  ; that  they  are  the.  consequences  of  strong  impressions, 
often  those  of  the  preceding  day  j that  they  are  occasioned  by 
the  state  of  the  body ; and  lastly,  by  association.  The  latter 
he  has  foolishly  considered  a separate  cause  of  dreams,  when, 
and  in  fact,  it  is  the  great  and  only  cause,  though  its  peculi- 
arities are  formed  by  the  state  of  the  body  and  the  circum- 
stances into  w'hich  the  mind  is  thrown  The  whole  of  our 
dreams  must  immediately  result  from  particular  associations; 
the  only  phenomena  unexplained,  are  the  causes  of  these  asso- 
ciations. Of  many  associations  we  can  immediately  obtain 
.the  origin  ; but  an  explanation  of  the  concatenations  in  the 
minds  of  particular  persons,  we  can  only  procure  by  a constant, 
observation  of  their  lives.  Mr  Dugald  Stewart  mentions  that 
a person  dreamt  of  a volcano,  and  that  his  feet  were  scorched 
with  lava,  because  of  his  having  a bottle  of  hot  water  in  reality 
applied  to  them  : in  the  same  passage,  mention  is  made  of  a 
man  who  dreamt  he  was  scalped  by  a party  of  Indians,  because 
of  his  having  a blister  upon  his  head.  If  I were  to  add  to  these/ 
that  I have  two  or  three  friends  who  are  what  the  world  would 
call  deep  thinkers,  who  can  dream  almost  whatever  they  wish, 

I may  assert,  without  hazard  of  contradiction,  that  dreams  and 

waking  ideas  are  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  in  their  recur- 

) 

renc e ; that  they  are  in  fact  the  same,  except  for  the  circum- 
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whether  there  is  any  thing  remarkable  in 
what  are  genera  lly  considered  prophetic 


stances  of  general  distinction  Mr  Hobbes  says,  that  men,  in 
the  cold,  dream  of  terrible  objects,  and  when  the  heat  is  mo- 
derate, their  dreams  are  pleasing.-  This  is  undoubtedly  in  ge- 
neral the  truth,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  heat 
and  cold  upon  the  body,  either  .sleeping  or  waking  Our  asso- 
ciations in  sleep  are  often  most  unexpected  and  most  ridicu- 
lous. In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  strange  conjunctions 
of  objects  in  sleep,  would  have  been  frequently,  if  they  had  oc- 
curred to  a waking  person,  what  is  called  wit.  We  can  some- 
times trace  the  cause  of  these  singular  conjunctions.  I myself 
remember,  when  very  young,  that  I was  dreadfully  alarmed  for 
some  weeks,  from  some  calvinistic  books  I had  looked  into,  and 
from  what  I had  heard*  lest  the  devil  should  lay  hold  of  me.— 
Whilst  under  this  fear  of  the  devil,  I one  day  cut  something 
with  a pair  of  scissars,  which  I was  afterwards  chastised  for 
cutting.  The  next  night  I dreamt  that  the  devil  came  and 
presented  me  with  a pair  of  scissars  ! The  whole  of  our  dreams 
may  be  as  well  traced  as  our  waking  ideas.  It  is  only  because 
the  former  are  stronger  and  come  more  forcibly  upon  the  ima- 
gination, that  they  appear  more  wonderful.  A theory  of  dreams 
might  easily  be  formed  by  considering  the  causes  of  those  of 
persons  of  t he  simplest  life,  and  gradually  proceeding  to  those 
accustomed  to  complex  intellectual  exertions.  I would  com- 
mence with  animals,  some  of  which  are  well  known  to  dream* 
and  which  naturally  dream  only  of  their  waking  occupations. 

Our  dreams  are  in  general  much  more  distorted  and  incon- 
gruous than  our  waking  thoughts; — this  is  asserted,  an  ; it 
appears  true;  but  our  waking  thoughts  would  be  just  as  un* 
connected  and  as  distorted  as  in  sleep,  if  they  were  not  kept  i» 
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dreams  besides  the  coincidences  ? I think  it 
will  be  found  that  thev  are  reducible  to  the 
same  principles  as  common  dreams,  as  far  as 
dreams  can  be  reducible.  There  are  some, 
the  cause  of  which  is  easily  found,  and  some 
which  are  mysterious  and  have  no  discover- 
able origin ; it  is  the  same  with  common 
dreams  which  have  no  consequences,  and  are 
not  remarkable  for  any  coincidence.  But 

there  is  one  circumstance  which  will  greatly 

/ 

detract  from  the  wonderful  appearance  which 
these  dreams  frequently  have  to  inconsiderate 
minds.  They  are  not  prophetic  in  general ; 
they  only  present  some  transaction,  which  is 
afterwards  found  to  have  happened  at  the 

order  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  our  precise  situation.  At 
the  moment  I am  writing  this,  the  whole  of  my  past  life  lias 
flitted  through  my  mind,  and  if  I had  not  recalled  myself,  I 
might  have  dreamt  that  I was  at  Constantinople  or  at  Peters- 
burgh  I do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  even  for  the  most 
abstracted  mathematician  to  avoid  the  wandering  of  his  ideas 
at  some  period,  and  if  he  could  prevent  it  constantly,  I am 
firmly  persuaded  that  he  would  not  dream  at.  all,  or  his  dreams 
would  be  on  mathematics  only. 
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time  of  the  presentation.  These  transactions 
are  generally  accidents,  or  circumstances 
which  are  not  altogether  uncommon  in  the 

present  state  of  society;  or,  if  they  are  not 

| 

very  common,  they  are  such  as  may  be  con- 
sidered likely  to  occur.  A man  may  be 
thrown  into  such  circumstances  frequently 
recurring,  as  are  likely  sometimes  to  attract 
his  attention,  and  then,  if  he  dream  about 
any  such  circumstances,  superstitious  people 
will  say  that  the  dream  was  prophetic  of  the 
next  recurrence.  The  man  himself,  however, 
will  be  convinced  that  the  dream  was  produ- 
ced by  one  circumstance,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  its  being  succeeded 
by  another  circumstance  exactly  similar.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  jirophetic  dreamers 
myself,  and  on  the  recurrence  of  the  circum- 
stance of  which  I dreamt,  I sometimes  ex- 
claim with  surprise,  “ I dreamt  of  it,”  exactly 
as  I have  related  of  some  ghost  seers  who  cry 
out,  “ I saw  his  ghost,”  when  their  own  ima- 
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filiations  form  the  coincidences  at  which 

c? 

thev  are  astonished.  As  we  are  not  astonished 

•i 

at  dreaming  of  constantly  recurring  circum- 
stances, so  we  have  no  need  to  he  astonished 
at  our  dreams  of  circumstances,  which,  though 
not  so  frequently  taking  place,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  or  improbable.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  at  our  dreaming  of  occur- 
rences within  the  common  course  of  circum- 
stances, even  though  we  cannot  trace  in  our 
minds  any  thing  which  could  give  rise  to  such 
dreams,  because,  since  we  know  that  the 
mind  can  mechanically  seize  circumstances 
without  its  own  cognizance,  we  cannot  con- 
scientiously sav  that  such  dreams  were  not 
the  result  of  such  mechanical  seizures  or  im- 
pressions. I remember  dreaming  one  night, 
•<* 

that  the  street  into  which  my  window  opened 
was  crowded  with  caravans,  containing  wild 
beasts.  In  the  mqrning,  1 discovered  that 
that  dream  had  been  caused  by  my  seeing,  the 
day  before,  a number  of  such  caravans ; but 
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I found  my  dream,  a few  hours  after  I had 
thus  explained  it,  turn  out  to  he  a most  mira- 
culous prophesy,  for,  on  going  to  my  window, 
the  street  was  actually  crowded  with  caravans 
of  the  same  color  as  those  of  which  I dreamt ! 
But  it  is  the  great  singularity  of  coincidence 
in  every  circumstance  that  makes  many 
dreams  to  be  considered  as  prophetic.  Sup- 
pose I should  dream  that  mv  brother  was 

* 

drowned,  and  I should  find,  the  next  day, 
that  he  had  actually  perished  in  crossing  a 
river  at  the  moment  of  my  dream.  This  is  a 
case  as  strong  in  coincidences  as  can  well  he 
imagined.  The  coincidence  in  time  is  the 
most  remarkable,  supposing  that  I did  not 
know  what  my  brother  was  doing,  or  where 
he  was ; but  it  is  altogether  unusual  to  dream 
of  any  person  of  whose  way  of  life,  in  general 
at  least,  we  have  not  some  knowledge.  If  I 
knew  that  I had  a relation  in  a particular 
army  in  active  service,  I might  by  a common 
train  of  ideas  think  that  he  mielit  be  fisrhtinr. 
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or  he  might  be  killed,  at  the  moment  that  he 
was  presented  to  my  mind,  and  shortly  after 
I might  have  a letter  informing  me  that  he 
was  fighting,  or  he  w as  killed,  at  or  near  that 
precise  period.  In  like  manner,  a train  of 
ideas  might  run  through  my  mind  about  my 
brother,  when  asleep,  in  such  a case  as  I have 
above  related.  I might  be  thinking  he  might 
perhaps  be  in  danger  in  crossing  such  a river, 
from  the  common  anxiety  which  one  person 
feels  for  another  for  whom  he  has  any  regard, 

t 

(for  it  should  be  observed,  that  our  dreams  do 
not  present  to  us  any  thing  but  our  own  pains 
and  pleasures,)  and  then  my  hearing  after- 
wards that  he  was  drowned,  being  a confir- 
mation of  my  dream,  would  no  doubt  astonish 
me.  But  I ought  not  to  be  astonished,  for 
plainly  the  dream  was  nothing  more  than  a 
confirmation  of  my  own  fears  for  my  brother, 
which,  bv  reason  of  the  absence  of  other  sen- 
sations,  were  presented  to  my  imagination 
with  the  strength  of  reality. 
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Grotius,  I think,  mentions  a person  who 
was  saved  Irom  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
a house  in  which  he  slept,  by  a dream  warn- 
ing him  to  depart.  This  kind  of  dream,  if 
we  had  any  well-authenticated  instances  of  it 
is  certainly  prophetic,  and  most  providentially 
so;  but  there  are  very  few  instances  extant, 
and  none  have  yet  come  to  my  knowledge, 
which  are  not  capable  of  being  completely 
explained.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  sol- 
dier (which  I believe  the  person  was  whom 
Grotius  mentions)  saw  the  state  of  the  place 
in  which  he  was,  before  he  fell  asleep,  and 
that  the  warning  was  nothing  but  the  modi- 
fied suggestion  of  his  own  imagination.  We 
are  informed  by  Josephus,  that  Alexander, 
who  had  vowed  vengeance  against  the  Jews, 
had  a singular  dream,  which  turned  aside  his 
wrath,  and  that  the  High  Priest  met  him, 
arrayed  in  his  grandest  habiliments,  by  the 
command  of  God,  who  had  appeared  to  him 
in  a vision.  This  story,  however,  has  little 
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authority,  and  most  probably,  iv  the  report 
was  set  abroad  that  the  High  Priest  and 

...  I 

Alexander  had  had  these  dreams,  the  whole 
was  nothing  more  than  a political  contrivance 
for  the  interest  of  all  parties. 

In  prophetic  dreams,  or  in  dreams  connect- 
ed with  futurity,  or  with  present  circum- 
stances, then,  the  coincidence  is  the  only 
thing  remarkable,  and  that  is  only  so  because 
we  cannot  always  trace  the  cause  of  our 
dreams.  But  if  we  cannot  always  trace  the 
cause  of  our  dreaming  about  particular  cir- 
cumstances, we  find  as  great  difficulty,  as  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  truly  observes,  in  finding  the 
cause  of  our  waking'  ideas  j and  v\c  have  just 
as  great  reason  to  wonder  at  the  coincidence 
between  the  latter  and  particular  transactions, 
as  between  circumstances  and  our  di earns. 

Dreams  of  warning,  as  of  the  death  of  re- 
lations, &c.  often  take  very  serious  effect  upon 
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the  imagination,  and  are,  I believe,  by  a ma- 
jority, considered  in  some  degree  superna- 
tural. That  they  are  mere  coincidences,  when 
the  person  dreamt  of  dies  at  or  shortly  after 
the  time  of  the  dream,  is  evident,  from  many 
such  dreams  having  occurred  which  had  no 
accompanying  or  consequent  event. 

Apparitions  by  appointment. — There  have 
been  many  appointments  to  appear  after  death 
if  it  were  possible.  Some  have  succeeded, 
but  an  immense  number  of  $uch  appointments 
have  never  been  regarded.  We  are  not  in- 
formed whether  the  journey  was  too  long  for 
some  of  those  who  did  not  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments ; but,  as  we  have  had  both  bad  and 
good  apparitions  of  this  kind,  the  difference 
in  situation  could  make  no  difference  in  the 
difficulty  of  appearing,  and  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  apparitions  existed  only  in  the 
imaginations  of  those  by  whom  they  were  per- 
ceived. It  is  well  known,  that  every  compact 
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/ * 

of  this  kind  which  has  been  fulfilled,  has  been 
explained  from  natural  causes ; and,  there- 
fore, till  we  know  an  authenticated  instance 
of  an  apparition  of  this  kind,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  so  explaining  it,  we  shall  refrain 
from  dwelling  longer  upon  this  part  of  our 
subject, 

i 

V * ' 

X ' I 

Dr . Johnson . — There  is  a very  well-known 
paragraph  in  Rasselas,  which  we  shall  here 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting,  as  we  intend  to 
make  a few  observations  upon  the  great  argu- 
ment which  it  contains.  When  Rasselas,  his 
sister,  her  favorite,  and  Imlac,  are  about  to  en- 
ter the  great  pyramid,  the  favorite  starting  back 
with  horror  at  the  gloomy  entrance,  mention- 
ed her  dread  of  apparitions ; upon  the  prince’s 
telling  her  to  fear  nothing,  as  the  dead  are 
seen  no  more,  Imlac  says,  “ That  the  dead 

“ are  seen  no  more  I will  not  undertake  to 

~ \ 

- / i 

“ maintain,  against  the  concurrent  and  unva- 
Cir  ried  testimony  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations. 
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‘‘  lucre  is  no  people,  rude  or  learned, 

among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead  are 
“ related  and  believed.  This  opinion, 
“ which  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as  human 
ic  nature  is  diffused,  could  become  universal 
“ only  by  its  truth ; those  that  never  heard  of 
“ one  another,  could  not  have  agreed  in  a 
“ tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can 
“ make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  sin- 

t 

“ gle  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the  ee- 
“ neral  evidence ; and  some  who  deny  it  with 
“ their  tongues,  confess  it  with  their  fears.”  # 
X)i . (Johnson  has  by  some  been  alleged  to  be- 
lieve in  apparitions  to  the  full  extent  which 
this  passage  would  sanction;  and  all  who  have 
asserted  that  he  so  believed,  as  well  as  many 
who  have  only  considered  the  passage  upon 
its  own  excellence,  have  contended  from  it  for 

* For  two  vei7  sensible  papers  on  apparitions,  my  readers 
may  again  look  to  Mr.  Bigland’s  very  deserving  collection  of 
essays,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  observations  on  the 
influence  of  circumstances  on  character. 
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the  reality  of  apparitions.  As  Dr.  Johnson’s 

f 

authority  is  often  adduced  for  apparitions,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  a passage  from  his 
life  by  Boswell,  which  shows  that  the  credit 
of  that  great  man  in  such  superstitions,  bigot- 
ted  as  he  was,  was  considerably  limited, — - 
“ Suppose  I should  think  that  I saw  a form, 
“ and  heard  a voice  cry,  6 Johnson,  you  are  a 
“very  wicked  fellow,  and  unless  you  repent 
“ you  will  certainly  be  punished/  my  own  un- 
“ worthiness  is  so  deeply  impressed  upon  my 
“mind,  that  I might  imagine  I thus  saw  and 
“ heard,  and  therefore  I should  not  believe 
“that  an  extraordinary  communication  had 
“ been  made  to  me  ; but  if  a form  should  ap~ 
“ pear , and  a voice  should  tell  me  that  a par - 
“ ticular  man  had  died  at  a particular  place 
“ and  a particular  hour , a fact  which  I had 
“ no  apprehension  of,  nor  any  means  of  know- 
“ ing,  and  this  fact  with  all  its  circumstances 
“ should  afterwards  be  unquestionably  proved, 

“ I should  in  that  case  be  persuaded  that  I 
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held  supernatural  intelligence  imparted  to 
“ me”  (See  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,  vol. 
i.  p.  385,  octavo  edit)  Considering  all  cir- 
cumstances, my  readers  will  pardon  me  if  I as- 
sert that  Dr  Johnson  was  not  a believer  in  ap- 
paritions at  all,  for  he  has  stated  a case  for  his 
belief,  which  I am  convinced  never  did  and 
nevei  can  exist.  It  would  appear  idle  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  first  quotation,  were 
we  not  certain  that  its  arguments  form  the 
great  support  of  the  belief  in  apparitions, 
which  is  yet  so  extensive.  It  should  he  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  universal  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  existence  of  apparitions,  is 

nothing  more  than  an  universal  acknowledge- 

© 

ment  that  there  are  certain  appearances,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  The  kind  of  acknowledge- 
ment is  not  the  same  with  every  man.  I be- 
ceve  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  aurora  bo- 
ie<-.is;  but  I do  not  believe,  as  my  neighbour 
may  do,  that  the  aurora  borealis  prophesies 
battles,  or  represents  the  conflict  of  armies.— 
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So  I believe  that  there  are  apparitions,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  are  any  other  than 
deceptions  on  the  senses.  The  universality  of 
belief  to  prove  any  thing,  must  be  shewn  to 
exist  respecting  the  supernatural  reality  of 
apparitions  ; if  such  an  universal  belief  be  not 
shown,  then  is  there  nothing  in  the  argument. 
To  any  man  who  considers  this  subject,  it 
will  appear  very  natural  that  there  should  be 
apparitions  of  the  dead,  wherever  grief  is  ma- 
nifested for  the  loss  of  departed  friends,  or 
from  any  of  the  powerful  causes  which  we 
have  already  enumerated.  There  is  no  such 
extraordinary  difference  in  the  state  of  society, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  apparitions,  and  if  they  were 
not  seen  in  any  country  in  which  there  were 
circumstances  adequate  to  their  production,  it 
would  be  much  more  wonderful  than  that 
now  they  are  common  among  the  superstitious 
of  almost  every  clime.  Universality  of  belief, 
if  it  did  really  exist,  would  not  prove  the 

B b 
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lity  of  apparitions; — all  men  may  for  a time 
believe  error.  All  nations,  I am  persuaded, 
originally  believed  that  the  sun  moved  and  the 
earth  stood  still ; the  mahomeddan  religion 
has  more  proselytes  than  the  Christian ; and 
yet  the  extensive  belief  neither  of  one  nor 
the  other  could  prove  it  to  be  true.* 


Second  sight  may  be  adduced  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  supposition  that  apparitions 
are  not  supernatural,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
seeing  of  objects  in  situations  in  which  they 
arc  afterwards  placed.  This  faculty,  how- 

x # , 

* Dr.  Aikin,  in  the  Essay  on  Spectral  Appearancess,  in  his 
letters  to  his  son,  has  answered  this  assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson 
about  the  universality  of  belief,  by  referring  to  Cicero  de 
Natura  Deorum,  in  which  the  veracity  and  divine  origin  of  the 
Delphic  oracle  are  proved  by  the  same  arguments.  The  Doctor 
ought  to  have  seen,  however,  that  the  two  cases  were  by  no 
means  parallel.  The  Delphic  oracle  had  spread  its  fame  far 
and  wide  3 but  in  whatever  place  it  was  famous,  thither  its  re- 
putation had  been  carried.  Apparitions  are  believed  in  by 
nations  whose,  common  origin  has  long  since  been  forgotten, 
and  who  had  acquired  that,  belief  from  the  same  customs  pro- 
duced by. similar  circumstances.  The  argument  is  good  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Johnson  $ its  application  by  Cicero  is  ridiculous. 
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ever,  is  so  easily  deduced  from  natural  causes, 
sometimes  assisted  by  the  contrivances  of  im- 
posters,  that  I do  not  think  it  at  all  of  conse- 
quence, though  I was  at  first  disposed  to  con* 
sidoi  some  of  its  attendant  phenomena  as 
remarkable.  Or.  Beattie  has  very  reasonably 
concluded  that  such  scenes  as  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  present,  joined  with  the  effect  of 
soiitude  upon  the  imagination,  first  produced 
the  waking  dreams  of  the  future,  called 

i 

“ second  sight.”  He  says,  that  such  visions 
do  not  commonly  intrude  upon  those  who  are 
more  conversant  with  social  life;  but  there  is 
a reason  why  they  do  not  so  much  disturb 
society,  as  they  frequent  situations  nearly 
solitary,  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
considered.  When  in  mixed  society,  men  are 
not  only  much  engaged  with  the  multiplicity 
of  business  which  surrounds  them,  and  of 

a * 

couise  pi  evented  from  thinking  immediately 
on  any  thing  but  that;  but  circumstances 
most  various  and  complex  so  rapidly  succeed 

Bfj  2 
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each  other,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
any  man  can  foresee  events  as  he  would  have 
done  in  a more  constant  and  uniform  state  of 
life.  In  the  early  periods  of  history,  where 
any  one  stated  time  bears  almost  an  exact  re- 
semblance in  point  of  circumstances  with  any 
other  stated  time,  when  day  after  day  and 
month  after  month  pass  by  in  the  same  rou- 
tine, men  are  naturally  led,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  look  forward  to  the  repetition  of 
similar  events  to  those  which  have  already 
taken  place.  Those  who  have  most  leisure 
will  be  tempted  to  prophesy  the  most  fre- 
quently, till  at  length  particular  persons  are 
likely  to  become  soothsayers  or  seers  to  their 
particular  districts  or  clans.  Situation  pro- 
duces the  particular  effect  upon  the  mind,  of 
fancying  prophetic  apparitions ; it  is  not  any 
immediate  gift  to  a peculiarly  protected  or 
peculiarly  distressed  people;  the  natives  of 
the  Alps  and  Pyrennees,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country,  in  like  circumstances,  per- 
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ceive  the  visions  of  second  sight,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

Dr.  Ferriar  has  not  considered  this  subject. 
He  has  merely  adduced  two  instances  to 
prove  what  is  proved  by  every  instance  of  se- 
cond sight  of  which  I ever  read  or  heard, 
“ that  the  spectral  impressions  certainly  take 
“ place.”  (Theory  of  Apparitions,  p.  64.) 
The  spectral  impressions  do  certainly  take 

place,  but  that  they  are  only  imaginary  is 

♦ 

clear,  from  their  being  visible  to  none  but  the 
seer  himself.  In  the  visions  of  second  sight, 
upon  a complete  examination,  there  will  be 
found  nothing  more  remarkable  than  that 
certain  persons,  who  have  employed  them- 
selves nearly  all  their  lives  in  that  manner. 

/ 

have,  as  we  said  before  of  some  eases  of  appa  - 
ritions, drawn  probable  conclusions  of  futu- 
rity. The  apparitions  are  only  the  produc- 
tions of  disordered  imaginations,  and  that  we 
hear  nothing  of  all  the  instances  of  second 

B b 3 
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si;iht  that  have  failed,  will  easily  explain  the 
Hi  any  wonderful  stories  of  the  fulfilment  of 
such  visions  One  instance  of  siffht  which 
proved  unsuccessful,  related  by  a believer  in 
the  faculty,  will  prove  that  it  is  not  always 
infallible — 


ce  Rut  all  such  as  profess  that  Skill  are  not 
“ equally  dexterous  in  it.  For  instance,  two 
of  them  were  in  Mr  Hector  Mackenzi 
“ Minister  of  Inverness  his  Father’s  House; 
the  one  a Gentleman,  the  other  a common 
Fellow;  and  discoursing  by  the  Fire  side, 
“ the  Fellow  suddenly  begins  to  weep  and  cry 
“ out,  alas  ! such  a Woman  is  either  dead,  or 
“ presently  expiring.  The  Gentlewoman  lived 
“ Fire  or  Six  Miles  from  the  House  and  had 
“ been  some  Days  before  in  a Fever.  The 
“ Gentleman  being*  somewhat  better  expert 
“ in  that  Faculty,  said,  No,  saith  he,  she’s 
cc  not  dead  ; nor  will  she  die  of  this  Disease. 
1:1  O,  saith  the  Fellow,  do  you  not  see  her  all 
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**  covered  with  her  Winding  sheet  ? Ay, 
u saith  the  Gentleman,  I see  her  as  well  as 
66  you ; but  do  you  not  see  her  Lumen  all 
“ wet,  which  is  her  Sweat  r She  being  pre- 
“ sently  cooling  of  the  Fever.”* 


My  readers  will  judge  for  themselves  whe- 
ther it  required  the  interference  of  a super- 
natural faculty  for  a man  to  know  that  a 
woman  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  who 
lived  only  about  five  miles  off,  was  ill  of  a 
fever,  especially  after  she  had  been  some  days 
ailing.  There  were  in  this  case,  plainly,  only 
two  sides  of  the  question.  The  woman  would 
recover  or  she  would  die.  Each  man  who 
had  “ second  sight”'  took  one  side,  and  which 
way  soever  the  fever  ended,  there  would  be 
what  some  would  call  a supernatural  pre- 
diction J 

\ 

i 

* Miscellanies  on  Day  Fatality  3 Ostenta;  Ghosts  3'  Corps 
Candles  3 Second  Sight,  &c.  &c.  by  John  Aubrey,  p.  205. 
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In  the  book  whence  I have  quoted  the 
above  instance,  I find  several  queries  on  the 
subject  of  second  sight,  with  their  answers. 
The  variation  in  answers  to  such  queries, 
from  persons  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  faculty,  will  show  how  little  defined  and 
how  uncertain  the  information  respecting  it 
was,  even  upon  the  spot  on  which  it  was 
exercised. 

Query  6. — “ If  any  Person  or  Persons  truly 
“ Godly  who  may  justly  be  presumed  to  be 
ee  such,  have  been  known  to  have  had  this 

i 

“ Gift  or  Faculty?5’  Answer.  “Negatively, 

“ not  any  Godly,  but  such  as  are  Vitious.”* 

There  is  another  answer  to  the  same  question, 

* 

which  begins  as  follows : “ Sure  it  is,  that 

• * 

“ the  Persons  that  have  a Sense  of  God  and 
“ Religion,  and  may  be  presumed  to  be  God- 
“ ly,  are  known  to  have  this  Faculty  !55f  To 

* Miscellanies  on  Day  Fatality,  &c.  by  John  Aubrey,  p.  191. 
$ Do.  p.  201. 
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a question,  whether  second  sight  is  ever  em- 
ployed on  the  past  or  the  present,  one  an- 
swers that  it  is  exercised  on  futurity  alone, 
and  another  replies  that  it  is  sometimes  used 
with  relation  to  past  and  present  events  !*  In 
fact,  I believe,  on  a strict  investigation,  there 
would  be  found  as  many  kinds  of  second  sight 
as  there  are  persons  who  pretend  to  it,  or  as 
there  are  circumstances  of  difference  in  the 
fortunes  or  tempers  of  those  persons. 

« 

Canhwyllan  Cyrph,  Corps  Candles,  are 
prophetic  appearances  believed  in  to  this  day 
in  Wales,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  the 
north  of  England.  They  are  thus  described 
in  a letter  from  a Mr.  Davis  to  the  super- 
stitious Baxter,  republished  by  Mr  Aubrey : 
“ Candles  we  call  them,  not  that  we  see  any 
“ thing  besides  the  Light,  but  because  that 
“ light  doth  as  much  resemble  a Material 

Miscellanies  on  Day  Fatality,  &c.  by  John 'Aubrey,  p.  183 
and  204, 
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“ Candle-light  as  Eggs  do  Eggs,  saving  that 
“ in  their  Journey  these  Candles  be  modo 
u apparent es,  modo  dispar entes,  especially 
cc  when  one  comes  near  them/’*  This  is 
proving  that  these  candles  are  nothing  more 

than  the  common  Will  o’  the  Wisp. 

/ ✓ 

Upon  the  prophetic  nature  of  these  phos- 
phoric lights  I shall  say  little.  I have  hinted 
that  most  of  the  supernatural  announcements 
of  death  depend  entirely  upon  the  supposition 
that  that  event  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
can  happen  a man,  and  that  is  the  case  with 
these  particular  appearances.  The  candle 
might  have  appeared  to  the  imagination  of 
the  seer , or  it  may  have  really  been  visible  to 
several  persons,  but  the  prophecy  is  never,  as 
far  as  I have  read  and  enquired,  of  any  thing 

* Miscellanies  on  Day  Fatality,  &c.  by  John  Aubrey,  p.  176. 
I have  before  mentioned  that  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrennees  the 
people  possess  second  sight.  This  work  gives  instances  of  that 
power  exercised  at  Delft,  in  §uuth  Wales,  and  in  Spain  by  a 
setof  people  called  Saludaclores. 
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but  very  probable  circumstances.  If  I were 
not  afraid  of  insulting  my  readers,  I might 
enter  at  very  considerable  length  into  a his- 
lory  of  such  lights,  with  their  fulfilment ; but 
I think  the  more  sensible  part  of  the  world  is 
so  convinced  of  there  being  no  connexion  be- 
tween the  light  and  any  subsequent  event, 
that  it  would  but  occupy  time  un profitably  to 

proceed  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  supposing 

# 

any  such  connexion.  Mankind  forget  their 
own  meanness,  when  they  imagine  that  they 
are  under  the  particular  protection  of  Provi- 
dence, and  such  an  idea  has  given  rise,  re- 
motely or  immediately,  to  every  one  of  the 
superstitions  we  have  been  considering.  As 
society  becomes  more  extended  and  popula- 
tion increases,  we  hear  of  fewer  apparitions 
of  every  description.*  All  that  yet  remain  of 

* Lord  Karnes  notices  Holland  as  having  been  very  popu- 
lous, and  consequently  freed  from  apparitions  Glanvil,  how- 
ever, mentions  a Dutchman  who  had  the  faculty  of  seeing 
ghosts.  He  also  says  he  had  a tit  after  one  which  he  saw.- — ■ 
Physicians  have  since  discovered,  that  some  fits  are  accom- 
panied by  apparitions. 
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these  superstitions,  and  I am  sorry  to  say 
they  are  by  no  means  so  far  suppressed  as 
might  have  been  expected,  proceed  from  the 
traditions  of  former  times,  and  are  most  com- 
monly taught  with  great  diligence  by  many 
of  those,  of  different  denominations,  who  call 
themselves  followers  of  Christ.  If  such  men, 
whether  catholic  or  protestant,  dissenters  or 
high  church  men,  hope  their  religion  will 
ever  become  general,  they  must  unite  to  de- 
stroy such  superstitions,  and  not  connive  at, 
or  endeavour  to  continue  their  existence. — 
Such  visions  are,  when  properly  considered, 
as  abhorrent  to  human  nature,  as  they  are  to 
sound  philosophy ; and  the  belief  in  them  is 
the  weakest  conduct  of  the  weakest  intellects. 

V 

It  will  not  detain  the  reader  long,  and  it 
may  be  amusing  to  him,  to  trace  the  supposed 
progress  of  apparitions  from  the  creation.*  If 

* In  this  part,  of  my  subject  I have  left  much  to  the  reader. 
I have  said  as  much,  however,  as  will  enable  him  to  convince 
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we  imagine  one  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  first  family  to  die,  we  can  scarcely  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  grief  which  would 
overwhelm  those  who  first  beheld  the  ravages 
of  death.  Is  it  not  very  natural,  that,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  some  of  that  family 
would  conjure  some  accidental  spectrum  into 
a resemblance  of  that  person  who  had  been 
taken  away  from  them,  by  a change  for  the 
first  time  most  horribly  manifested  upon  him  t 
Such  an  appearance  must  have  taken  place ; 

it  is  the  most  probable  consequence  of  the 

/ 

violent  sensations  which  an  early  family 

m 

would  be  unable  to  suppress.  It  is  in  vain 
that  I am  told  of  the  want  of  feeling  which 
must  have  subsisted  amongst  a people  ap- 
proaching to  brutality.  The  very  want  of 


himself.  I have  drawn  out  the  plan  of  a chart  of  apparition#, 
which  I cannot  immediately  complete,  hut  which,  if  the  public 
enable  it  so  far  to  proceed,  shall  appear  in  a second  edition  of 
this  work.  It  will  show  at  one  view  the  gradations  of  enthu- 
siasm or  insanity  which  produce  apparitions  in  ail  their  stages, 
from  the  most  probable  and  rational  to  the  most  absurd. 


/ 
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civilization,  considering  the  delicacy  of  man's 
senses,  would  rather  increase  than  diminish 
the  poignancy  of  the  grief.  The  force  of 
imagination  would  cause  the  apparition  of  the 
deceased,  but  there  would  not  be  discrimina- 
tion enough  to  discover  that  it  was  merely 
imaginary  The  first  dead  bodies  would  pro- 
bably be  kept  unburied  some  time,  under  the 
hope  that  they  wTere  only  asleep;  but  when  it 
was  found,  from  comparison  and  from  the 
lapse  of  time,  that  they  did  not  awake,  the 
idea  that  such  apparitions  as  the  surviving 
had  seen  were  not  in  the  same  condition  as 

V 

when  living,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
bodies  remained  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  first  placed,  would  produce  the 
sensations  of  terror  with  which  apparitions 
are  generally  beheld.  Or,  supposing  that  the 
first  death  caused  considerable  sorrow  on  the 
minds  of  those  w ho  remained,  is  it  unnatural 
to  imagine  that  the  dead  body,  all  pale  and 
ghastly,  should  present  itself  to  some  of  the 
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mourning  family  in  sleep.  The  phenomena 
of  dreams  would  not  then  even  be  guessed  at; 
and  what  more  natural  than  for  an  ignorant 
man  to  transform  a forcible  dream  into 
reality  ? In  the  first  ages,  every  motion  of 
nature  which  attracted  the  attention  of  man- 
kind would  naturally  be  considered  the  work 
of  some  beings  to  whom  the  direction  of  her 
operations  were  assigned.  To  these  beings 
they  gave  a resemblance  to  their  own  forms, 
and  the  sea  was  instantly  peopled  with  Tritons 

and  Nereids,  which  directed  the  machinery  of 

» 

the  Waves ; Pan  and  the  Satyrs  inhabited  the 
woods;  and  the  lofty  mountains  produced 
ideas  of  beings  of  similar  proportions.  The 
superstitions  of  mortals  have  always  proceeded 
from  neglecting  to  examine  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  As  they  inhabited  different  regions, 
some  evil  daemon  sent  down  the  winter’s 
showers  from  inaccessible  heights  crowned 
with  eternal  snow ; or,  when  the  volcano 
broke  forth,  the  thunderbolts  were  forging 
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which  would  afterwards  strike  terror  to  the 
nations.  When  in  seasons  of  difficulty,  or  to 
add  solemnity  to  the  scene,  the  ceremonies  of 
burial  were  performed  by  the  light  of  the 
midnight  torch,  the  ignis  fatuus  became 
superstition’s  torch -bearer  to  a funeral  that 
was  yet  to  come.  The  creaking  of  furniture 
gradually  grew  into  an  omen ; and  as,  in  a 
waking  or  sleeping  reverie,  grief  had  repre- 
sented a friend  of  whom  the  seer  had  been 
recently  deprived,  anxiety  pourtrayed  the  loss 
of  those  dear  connexions  which  yet  remained. 
After  a country  was  freed  from  the  rapacity 
of  a desolating  army,  the  dread  of  another 
drew  out  armed  battalions  in  the  heavens ; 

I 

though  before,  the  aurora  borealis  had  dis- 
played its  corruscations  for  ages  almost  unob- 
served, or  only  considered  as  the  harmless 
contests  of  the  genii  of  the  air.  The  philo- 
sophic mind  will  need  no  assistance  to  enable 
it  to  trace  the  elves  and  goblins,*  the  faeries 


* The  rage  of  party  is  sometimes  injurious  to  etymology.— 
Who  would  imagine  that  the  elf  and  the  goblin  were  ever 
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and  monsters,  which  a more  modern  super- 
stition has  produced  or  modified ; and  that 
we  are  no  longer  visited  hy  these  aerial  fan- 
tasies will  prove,  hy  a moment’s  considera- 
tion, that  they  were  nothing  hut  the  decep- 
tions of  imperfect  knowledge,  and  the  effects 
of  a bad  state  of  society. 

I need  not  mention  the  variation  in  super- 
natural appearances  produced  hy  climate, 
farther  than  I have  already  noticed  them; 
every  reader  who  can  consider  the  subject  for 
a moment,  will  aiiovv  that,  when  lie  has  exa- 
mined tne  history  ol  supernatural  appearances 
belonging  to  one  nation,  he  has  examined  the 
supernatural  history  of  the  whole  world,  ex- 
eept  for  the  operation  of  climate  and  other 
general  circu instances. 

nved  from  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  because  the  nurses  of 

caen  party  used  to  frighten  the  children  with  the  name  of  the 
other  ! 
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I hope  I may  here  be  allowed  to  resume 
my  observations  upon  the  general  belief  in 
apparitions,  by  shortly  commenting  on  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. It  happens  with  many  human  trans- 
actions, that  a more  impartial  judgment  is 
formed  of  them  by  posterity,  than  by  those 
amongst  whom  they  immediately  take  place. 
This  generally  arises  from  the  disclosure  of 
circumstances,  which  are  at  first  concealed 
from  interested  motives.  It  has  been  said, 
that  a man  has  a better  view  of  a large  city 
from  a distant  eminence,  than  when  standing 
under  its  walls.  But,  however  true,  this  is  a 
poor  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the 
judgment  of  posterity  and  our  contemporaries; 
and  the  fact  is,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
posterity  are  worse  judges  of  circumstances 
than  those  immediately  present  at  their  oc- 
currence. Amongst  those  circumstances  of 
which  posterity  are  ill  qualified  to  judge,  are 
those  relating  to  what  have  been  considered 

O 
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supernatural  events.  If  the  Cock  lane  ghost 
had  been  undiscovered  for  one  generation,  it 
is  most  probable  that  it  would  have  been 
handed  down  for  several  centuries  as  super- 
natural.  If  a performer  of  legerdemain  can 
deceive  an  enlightened  audience  of  two  or 
three  hundred  persons  present  at  his  exhibi- 
tions, is  it  possible  that  any  persons,  from  the 
distance  of  one  day  to  that  of  two  or  three 
thousand  years,  can  better  explain  the  per- 
formance than  those  who  were  present  at  it  ? 
When  I cannot  believe  a circumstance  winch 
is  related  to  me  to  have  happened  at  a distant 
part  of  the  island  in  which  I live,  how  is  it 
possible  that  I can  credit  the  relations  of  men, 
the  exact  amount  of  whose  interest  in  what 
they  described  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  esti- 
mate, and  the  w hole  circumstances  of  whose 
stories  may  have  acquired  a consistency  from 
factitious  corroborations  ? I may  believe 
there  was  once  such  a city  as  Jerusalem,  and 
that  there  is  yet  a portion  of  that  city  remain  - 

C e 2 
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ing ; but  bow  far  can  I extend  my  credence 
to  every  occurrence  recorded  to  have  taken 
place  there,  when  there  are  many  circum- 
stances that  happened  at  Paris,  even  in 
the  last  war  with  France,  on  which  I 
cannot  arrive  at  an  accurate  conclusion? 
As  far  as  relates  to  the  common  transac- 
tions of  life,  human  evidence  will  convey  to 
me  considerable  conviction  ; because  the  very 
fact  that  these  are  common  transactions,  will 
strengthen  any  particular  belief  respecting 
them  which  I may  entertain ; but  surely 
supernatural  events  ought  to  have  more  than 
common  evidence.  1 do  not  mean  that  evi- 
deuce  is  wanting  to  prove  that  this  or  that 
man  saw  something  which  he  called  a ghost 
some  hundred  years  ago,  but  that  evidence  is 
wanti off  to  shew  that  that  which  he  saw  was 

O 

really  and  houo  fide  a supernatural  apparition, 
and  not  the  consequence  of  a disordered  mind, 
or  a deception  produced  upon  him  by  some 
interested  persons.  If  I can  prove,  in  one 
instance,  that  an  apparition  was  not  super- 
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natural,  then,  I say,  I am  not  to  believe  that 
another  was  supernatural,  because  I cannot 
Instantly  explain  it  to  have  been  otherwise.— 
The  most  probable  as  well  as  the  most  ra- 
tional explanation  to  such  an  apparition,  is, 
that  it  was  not  supernatural,  but  that  there 
are  some  natural  causes,  which  I cannot  yet 
find  out,  by  which  it  was  produced,  or  that 
the  reason  why  it  will  not  come  under  any 
known  genus , is,  that  some  circumstances  re- 
lating to  it  have  been  suppressed  or  exag- 
gerated. 

I find  some  apparitions  to  be  the  result  of 
interested  contrivances,  and  others  to  he  ex- 
plicable by  natural  philosophy ; where,  then, 
am  I to  draw  the  line?  Who  is  to  say,  thus 
far  you  have  deception  of  one  kind  or  ano- 
ther ; and  farther,  all  apparitions  are  super- 
natural ? Except  for  leading  and  isolated 

\ 

tacts,  which  stand  like  guides  to  the  naviua- 

o o 

tors  on  the  ocean  of  history,  we  can  form  no 
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correct  judgment  of  past  events.  It  is  true* 
from  certain  actions  being  by  constant  prac- 
tice coupled  with  certain  motives,  we  may  say 
th at  such  an  action  proceeded  from  such  a 
motive,  but  even  so  far  we  may  be  in  error; 
and  indeed  in  most  cases  we  cannot  judge  of 
the  motives,  of  the  real  causes,  and  of  the 
precise  relative  nature  of  events,  because  we 
have  no  evidence  that  we  have  a knowledge 
of  all  the  circumstances  in  those  cases.  How, 
then,  can  we  judge  of  apparitions  which  have 
been  seen  at  a very  remote  period,  and  the 
whole  circumstances  of  whose  appearance  it 
is  impossible  we  can  ever  know?  The  only 
way  we  have  of  judging  of  any  thing  past,  is, 
by  an  accurate  examination  of  what  we  may 
consider  as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  cases  in 
our  own  times.  II  we  find  all  these  to  he  de- 
ceptions, we  may  safely  consider  all  the  ridi- 
culous relations  of  which  we  read  as  most 
distorted  and  exaggerated,  as  Mr  Mitford  has 
well  said,  when  speaking  of  the  representation 
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of  events  to  posterity,  like  the  painted  figures 
upon  a church  window  thrown  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  in  a thousand  hideous  disproportions, 
upon  the  pavement. 

Whilst  I am  considering  the  general  sub- 
ject of  apparitions,  it  may  not  be  deemed  im- 
proper that  I should  say  a few  words  upon 
the  proofs  which  scripture  gives  us  of  super- 
natural appearances.  Tins  part  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  thrown  aside  by  a gentleman 
who  might,  1 have  no  doubt,  have  done  it 
full  justice,  without  bringing  any  thing  like 
discredit  upon  his  religious  sentiments*  As 
it  is  of  importance  to  be  considered,  however, 

* If  any  thing  contained  in  the  ensuing  pages  could  be 
construed  into  the  most  indirect  reference  to  theological  dis- 
cussions,  the  manuscript  would  have  been  committed,  without 
.mercy,  to  the  flames.”  Ferriar  on  Apparitions , Preface. 

This  gentleman  has  an  enlightened  mind,  but  dare  not  show 
it  3 I will  venture  to  say  he  knows  the  bad  effects  of  making 
supernatural  agency  a part  of  any  religious  creed,  but  he  has 
unfortunately  left  his  work  incomplete,  by  omitting  to  notice 
the  connexion  between  apparitions  and  religion.  This  con- 
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inasmuch  as  the  fulfilments  of  visions  in  the 
Bible,  anrl  other  supernatural  events  therein 
mentioned,  are  constantly  adduced  as  proofs 
of  the  existence  of  apparitions,  I shall  feel  it 
my  duty  not  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  It 
will  he  guessed,  by  what  I have  said  above, 
that  I am  not  disposed  to  lend  any  favorable 
ear  to  the  supernatural  events  related  in  the 
Bible,  which  have  any  connexion  with  this 
essay.  Had  I been  really  convinced  of  the 
connexion  between  visions  of  God  and  appa- 
ritions of  angels,  and  the  sublime  moral  truths 
of  Christianity,  I should  certainly  have  com- 
mitted  to  the  flames  all  1 had  written  on  the 
subiect ; but,  as  it  is,  I hope  rational  readers 

will  not  he  offended  with  me. 

« 

What  the  ideas  of  those  men  were,  who 

nexion  I myself  have  not  completely  considered.  1 shall  take 
an  opportunity  of  stating  it  fully  in  the  Chart  oi  Appaiitions 
which  I have  promised.  Dr  Ferriar  says  his  essay  applies  only 
to  prophane  history.  Is  not  all  history  prophane  but  that 
which  is  most  obscure  ? 
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saw  God  in  their  dreams,  I cannot  pretend  to 
determine;  hut  I cannot  help  thinking,  that, 
if  any  man  should  in  the  present  time  attempt 
to  ascribe  limits  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to 
talk  about  God  waving  his  arm,  or  moving 
his  lips,  he  would  he  deemed  by  most  of  peo- 
ple a blasphemer.  The  authenticity  of  these 
visions  may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  com- 
mands given  when  they  took  place ; on  them 
I shall  therefore  content  myself  with  observ- 
ing, that  my  readers  will  form  the  best  con- 
clusions by  referring  to  the  Old  Testament. — 
There  are  several  prophetic  dreams  winch  are 
thought  very  wonderful.  ri  hat  of  Pharoah, 
for  instance,  about  the  years  of  famine  and 
the  years  of  plenty.  But  where  is  the  proof 
that  these  were  fulfilled  ? Might  not  the 
dreams  in  general  and  their  fulfilments  be  co- 
existent in  the  mind  of  the  holy  man  from 
whose  pen  the  history  emanated  in  which  they 
are  related  Is  there  one  single  witness 
against  such  having  been  the  case  ? 
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It  is  in  vain  that  learned  commentators  tell 
us  that  society  was  far  different  from  its  present 

state  when  these  visions  and  mvsterious  inter- 

•/ 

ferences  were  prevalent.  We  have  testimony 
sufficient  to  facts,  to  inform  us  that  society 
was  the  same  as  now,  with  the  one  single  ex- 
ception, the  difference  in  civilization;  and  if 
we  explain  all  (he  supernatural  appearances 
o!  one  age  or  nation  to  be  deceptions,  there  is 
no  reason  why  another  age  or  nation  should 
be  excepted  from  that  explanation.  It  is 
true,  this  nation  and  that  nation  say  they  are 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Providence; 
this  is  the  case  with  all  nations  at  particular 
periods  of  their  existence,  but  w ho  will  be- 
lieve the  accounts  which  they  themselves  give 
us  ot  their  protection,  when  they  alone  are 
w itnesses  to  their  own  sacred  covenant  with 
Omnipotence  ? 


There  is  one  ghost  story  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  holds  a predominance  in  the 
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mind  over  the  others  which  are  there  related; 
that  of  Samuel’s  appearing  at  the  call  of  the 
witch  of  Endor.  In  explaining  this  there  can 
be  no  difficulty.  it  is  plain,  notwithstanding 
all  that  Mr  Glanvil  has  said  against  some 
very  learned  gentlemen  who  chose  to  contra- 
diet  the  credibility  of  apparitions,  that  the 
witch  brought  nothing  to  the  sight  oi  Saul; 
a reading  of  the  passage  will  convince  any 
man  that  she  only  persuaded  him  that  Samuel 
was  present.  The  witch  practised  ventrilo- 
quism, and  employed  the  voice  which  she 
thought  would  most  astonish  the  superstitious 
monarch.  “ And  lie  said  unto  her,  what 
“ form  is  he  of?  And  she  said,  an  old  man 
ec  cometh  up ; and  he  is  covered  with  a man- 
tie.  And  Saul  perceived  that  it  was  8a- 
much  and  he  stooped  with  his  face  to  the 
ground  and  bowed  himself.”  (1  Samuel, 
ch.  xxviii  v.  14.)  To  every  intelligent  reader, 
it  will  plainly  appear  that  in  this  transaction 
the  witch  was  the  only  seer.  Saul  asked  her 
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what  the  spirit  was  like  that  she  saw,  in  or- 
der to  he  assured  that  it  was  Samuel,  and 


when  she  told  him  how  he  was  apparelled,  lie 
“perceived,’’  he  recognized  Samuel ; he  did 
not  see  him,  but  was  conscious  that  he  was 
present.*  I shall  not  consider  all  the  dreams 
and  visions  of  Abraham,  of  Jacob,  and  of 
Moses,  of  Pharoah,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Belshazzar ; they  are  only  to  he  explained  by 


* “ As  to  the  appearance  of  Samuel , raised  by  the  Witch,  I 
despise  it,  as  it  is  offered  in  the  Capacity  of  a Soul,  much  more 
as  the  unembodied  Soul  of  Samuel;  which,  tho’  it  might  have 
been  caus’d  to  appear,  as  the  Sovereign  of  all  Spirits,  with 
whom  the  Soul  of  Samuel  is  at  rest,  had  thought  fit  5 yet  could 
no  more  be  summon’d  from  that  Rest,  by  the  Conjuration  of  an 
old  Witch,  than  the  Devil  could  fetch  it  out  of  Heaven  by  Force. 
Nor  was  it  likely  that  God,  who  refus’d  so  much  as  to  speak  to 
that  abandon’d  Prince,  whom  he  had  so  righteously  rejected, 
and  that  would  answer  him  neither  by  Urim  or  by  Thummim, 
that  would  neither  hear  his  Prayer,  or  accept  his  Offering, 
would  hear  a Witch,  a Creature  likewise  sentenced  to  Death  by 
his  own  righteous  law,  and  send  Samuel  at.  her  Infernal  Paw- 
wawina- from  Heaven,  to  tell  Saul  that  to-morrow  he  should  be 
cut  iii  pieces  by  the  Philistines  : there  seems  to  be  no  consistency 
at  all  in  it,  no,  none  at  all.” 

“ The  Secrets  of  the  Invisible  World  Disclos'd;'’  by 
Andrew  Mcreton.  London  1738. 
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those  who  lived  nearer  to  the  period  in  which 
they  occurred ; nor  shall  I occupy  my  read- 
ers' attention  by  an  examination  of  the  appa- 
ritions of  the  New  Testament,  Of  those  1 
may  be  allowed  to  entertain  my  opinions  ; but 
my  desire  not  to  destroy  the  unanimity  with 
which  I am  conscious  my  observations  on  ap- 
paritions will  be  received,  as  well  as  other 
prudential  reasons,  prevent  me  at  present  from 
detailing  them. 

After  so  many  centuries  of  experience  on 
this  subject,  we  have  never  yet  come  to  an 
accurate  conclusion  on  the  nature  or  sub- 
stance of  an  apparition.  Ossian  has  descri- 
bed ghosts  to  be  of  so  thin  a substance  that 
the  moon  shone  through  them.  This  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  best  metaphysical  defini- 
tions of  spirit,  viz.  a finer  kind  of  matter.— 
But  how  a deep  and  sepulchral  voice  can  pro- 
ceed from  such  a fine,  transparent  being,  re- 
mains to  be  explained.  All  our  information 
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on  this  subject  is  contradictory.  One  man 
says,  when  he  was  touched  by  an  apparition, 
he  felt  it  chilly  cold  ; another  says,  when  the 
apparition  of  his  wife  kissed  him,  her  lips  were 
warm;  one  person  thrust  his  arm  through  a 
ghost,  and  felt  no  manner  of  substance ; ano- 
ther lifted  up  the  ghost  of  a woman  from  the 
ground,  and  it  felt  like  a hag  of  feathers  ! — - 
One  ghost  appears  in  a room  without  giving 
notice  of  his  entrance,  and  vanishes  through  a 
stone  wall  with  as  much  ease  as  a man  would 
walk  over  a threshold ; another  opens  and 
shuts  doors  after  him,  and  behaves  as  civilly 
as  any  human  visitor ; one,  in  its  progress 
goes  through  trees  and  bushes  without  appa- 
rent inconvenience ; another  turns  out  of  the 
way,  and  goes  past  obstructions  as  mortals 
would  do ! 

\ 

Their  attributes  and  modes  of  appearance, 
as  well  as  the  intelligence  they  communicate, 
are  as  different  as  the  minds  of  the  persons 
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who  see  them.  One  ghost  appears  as  he  was 
when  alive,  and  is  not  recognised  as  a ghost 
till  he  declares  himself;  another  is  clad  in  a 
kind  of  celestial  uniform  of  dazzling;  white, 

O 1 

and  his  auburn  tresses  are  surrounded  by  a 
glory ; one  informs  the  seer  that  such  a per- 
son is  in  hell  : another  says,  he  dares  not  dis- 
close  the  secrets  of  his  prison-house.*  One 
vanishes  in  music,  another  in  stench  ! But 
the  most  singular  fact  is,  that  most  of  appa- 
ritions, whatever  were  their  religion  on  earth, 
seem  quite  contented  with  the  same  faith  in 
heaven,  and  give  themselves  no  trouble  in  in- 
forming the  seer  what  creed  he  ought  proper- 
ly  to  profess.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  in- 
stantly perceive  that  all  apparitions  properly 
so  called  are  phantasies,  “ proceeding  from 
“ the  heat-oppressed  brain 

Mankind  through  all  time  have  been  con- 

* My  readers  will  find  such  parts  of  particular  stories  as 
confirm  these  assertions,  inserted  in  the  Appendix. 
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stantly  troubled  with  something  which  they 
could  not  explain  ; and  when  they  could  not 
immediately  explain  any  thing,  they  have  set 
it  by  itself,  there  to  remain  unresolved,  like  a 
surd  root  that  stands  unresolvable  through  the 
whole  of  an  algebraic  operation.  Every  thing 
they  could  not  immediately  call  natural,  they 
have  called  supernatural,  and  against  most  of 
those  supernatural  phenomena  the  door  of 
philosophy  has  been  shut  for  ages,  entirely 
in  consequence  of  their  being  designated  by 
that  appellation.  Like  catholic  mysteries, 
they  were  beyond  the  pale  of  investigation  ; 
and  the  man  who  for  a moment  ventured 
upon  their  examination,  was  deemed  guilty  of 
sacrilege  for  overstepping  the  hounds  of  hu- 
man reason . 

There  is  one  species  of  apparition  to  which 
we  have  hitherto  given  no  exclusive  considera- 
tion-supernatural knockings.  These  are  in 
general  imaginary.  They  need  not  be  shown 
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to  be  so,  when  they  occur  in  cities,  and  in  pla- 
ces where  there  are  a multitude  of  occupa- 
tions carrying  on  ; but  there  is  one  case  which 

* 

has  sometimes  excited  considerable  attention. 
I allude  to  the  knockings  which  have  been 
heard  in  mines,  and  particularly  in  the  mines 
of  Cornwall.  They  have  been  considered  in- 
dicatory of  seams  of  metal  in  the  directions  in 
which  they  are  heard,  and  I believe  it  has 
been  pretty  well  ascertained  that  they  have 
been  heard  in  directions  where  no  miners 
were  employed  ! May  it  not  have  happened, 
however,  that  the  sounds  may  be  echoed  from 
the  instruments  of  some  workmen  in  other  di- 
rections, and  that  the  metal,  if  there  be  metal 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  is  heard, 
being  the  best  conductor  of  sound  in  that 
place,  the  echo,  or  impression  of  the  sound,  is 
made  upon  that  rather  than  upon  another  part 
of  the  mine  ? This  is  a part  of  the  subject  of 
apparitions  which  requires  further  investiga- 
tion, for  those  sounds  are  by  no  means  fa  neb 
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fill,  as  I have  been  informed  from  men  the 
least  superstitious, 

I shall  not  occupy  the  attention  of  my  rea- 
ders at  any  length  upon  that  part  of  my  sub- 
ject which  relates  exclusively  to  deceptions  of 
mankind  against  their  fellow  creatures ; 
though  wherever  there  is  a ghost  which 
operates  in  any  degree  for  the  immediate  inte- 
rest of  any  party,  there  is  ground  for  suspi- 
cion that  it  has  been  invented  for  forwarding 
that  interest.  Priests  and  monarchs  have  at 
intervals,  in  all  ages,  had  recourse  to  imita- 
tions of  supernatural  agency  to  sanction  or 
complete  their  purposes,  and  men  who  have 
practised  such  deceptions  for  a considerable 
period,  need  not  excite  our  wonder  at  the 
dexterity  which  they  display  in  their  perfor- 
mance. I am  sorry  to  observe  that  the  Ro- 
man catholics  more  than  all  others  have  em- 
ployed such  deceptions  as  have  a final  tenden- 
cy to  bring  all  religion  into  contempt ; it  is 
probable,  indeed,  that,  from  the  specious  ar- 
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guments  made  use  of  by  the  framers  of  their 
peculiar  tenets,  many  of  them  were  so  far 
blinded  as  to  conceive  they  had  good  grounds 
for  all  they  did ; though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  such  a balance  of  obscurity  and 
deception  betwixt  the  catholic  fathers,  saints, 
& c.  and  those  who  immediately  preceded  them, 
that  had  not  the  one  party  existed  before  the 
other,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  draw  a line  of  distinction,  I am  not 
willing,  however,  to  enter  into  the  dark 
and  interminable  regions  of  religious  con- 
troversy ; and,  therefore,  I leave  it  to  my 
readers  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  deception 
practised  by  priests  of  former  times.  We  are 
not  now  under  the  control  of  the  theocracies, 
which  moderns  are  pleased  to  call  heathen, 
and,  therefore,  we  have  been  enabled  to  per- 
ceive exactly  the  tricks  that  were  performed  by 
the  priests  of  ancient  Rome  and  Athens.  We 
know,  too,  what  used  to  be  the  practice  of  the 
Egyptian  priests ; and  we  have  authentic  ae» 
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counts  of  the  deceptions  of  the  Hindoos,  as 
well  as  of  the  northern  nations  whence  we 
derive  our  existence.  But  whilst  we  are  im- 
mediately under  a cloud  we  cannot  compare  it 
with  the  surrounding  sky ; it  is  only  when  be- 
yond it  that  we  know  exactly  the  gloom  which 
has  overshadowed  us.* 

Those  appearances  which  are  explicable  by 
natural  philosophy,  in  general  assume  a mag- 
nificence and  grandeur  not  possessed  by  any 
of  those  which  have  already  come  under  our 

* This  requires  some  little  explanation,  as  at  first  it  appears 
to  be  contradictory,  in  some  degree,  to  what  we  have  said  be- 
fore respecting  the  judgment  of  posterity.  In  the  transactions 
of  priests,  we  have,  when  they  are  contemporaries,  no  means 
of  knowing  how  far  deception  may  or  may  not  be  carried,  nor 
have  we  any  greater  means  of  judging  of  transactions  which 
have  passed,  except  by  the  disclosure  of  certain  actions,  certain 
facts,  which  leave  no  rational  doubt  as  to  motives.  The  using 
of  this  metaphor  of  a cloud,  in  such  a case,  might  be  likely  to 
mislead,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  respecting  the  distant 
view  of  a town,  and  the  being  under  its  walls,  with  the  truth  of 
which  we  did  not  agree,  and  this  was  my  reason  for  stating 
precisely  the  nature  of  evidence  by  which  we  formed  our  opi- 
nions of  priests  of  ancient  times. 
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consideration.  The  deceptions  performed  by 
or  consequent  upon  natural  phenomena,  are 
of  two  kinds  ; either  they  exist  in  the  pheno- 
mena  themselves,  or  they  are  produced  by  as- 
sociations which  the  phenomena  excite.— 
Those  which  are  more  immediately  produced 
by  association,  are  such  as  the  corps-candles 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  where  the 
appearance  has  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  fate  or  business  of  mortals,  except  what 
the  mind  of  superstition  forms  for  it ; those 
deceptions  which  exist  in  the  phenomena 
themselves  are  generally  remarkable  for  their 
grandeur,  such  as  the  Spectre  of  the  Broken, 
and  the  fata  Morgana  which  appears  in  the 
straits  of  Reggio.  The  latter  is  yet  consider- 
ed by  the  common  people  as  a supernatural 
appearance  raised  by  “ the  faery  Morgana/7 
but  it  has  been  proved  by  men  who  have  been 
eye  witnesses  of  it,  to  be  nothing  but  a multi- 
plied reflexion  from  the  houses,'  &c.  in  the 
neighbourhood  (see  Appendix). 
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Besides  those  we  have  already  mentioned., 
there  are  other  deceptions  produced  from  as- 
sociations, and  particularly  from  mists,  and 
uncommon  positions  of  the  sun  behind  clouds 
of  a peculiar  formation.  The  appearance  of 
armies,  not  in  the  clouds  but  upon  the  same 
ground  on  which  the  seers  themselves  were 
standing,  has  been  frequently  related,  and  vi- 
sionary troops  have  been  sometimes  so  unde- 
niably proved,  that  Kirchen,  never  attempting 
to  weaken  the  evidence  of  the  apparition 
itself,  or  to  show  that  it  was  not  strong  enough 
for  universal  belief,  has  actually  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  armies  which  were  seen 
marching,  and  which  were  likewise  in  many 
cases  seen  to  vanish,  were  reflections  from 
some  other  part  of  the  earth  to  clouds  of  a 
particular  form,  and  from  them  down  again 
to  the  earth  where  they  were  seen  ! I have 
now  before  me  an  account  of  an  army  seen  in 
1812,  which  is  somewhat  singular  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  tends  to  contradict  any 
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solution  which  might  be  made  from  direct  as- 
sociation. The  army  was  clothed,  one  body 
of  it  in  white  and  another  in  dark  apparel, 
and  only  one  person,  the  leader  of  the  fore- 
most body,  was  clad  in  scarlet.  For  a com- 
plete consideration  of  this  relation,  and  for 
the  story  itself,  I must  refer  my  readers  to  the 
Appendix. 

I remember  reading  an  authenticated  ae- 
count  of  the  appearance  of  a man  with  a flag 
in  his  hand,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
America.  This  apparition  was  seen  in  the 
sun,  not  many  years  ago,  from  a ship  at  sea, 
and  observed  by  many  of  the  crew.  In  less 
enlightened  times  than  those  in  which  we  live, 

o 

this  might  have  been  considered  as  a prophecy 
relating  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  Inde- 
pendents of  South  America.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, no  man  was  foolish  enough  to  connect 
it  with  any  thing,  and  it  is  forgotten  as  if  it 
had  never  taken  place.  This,  as  one  instance 
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amongst  many,  is  a sign  of  the  greater  degree 
ot  sense  which  prevails  at  present  over  any 
former  period,  for  Aubrey  relates  some  stories 
of  phenomena  in  the  sun,  such  as  rainbows, 
rings,  and  even  double  suns,  not  in  the  least 
connected  with  mortals,  which  were  consider- 
ed as  prognosticating  events  that  were  conse- 
quent on  their  appearance.  The  appearance 
of  the  sun  we  have  mentioned,  the  Spectre  of 
the  Broken,  the  fata  Morgana,  and  the  de- 
ceptions of  the  sight  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia,*  are,  I think,  all  that  we  know 
at  present  of  deceptions  from  natural  pheno- 
mena, of  such  a kind  that  they  equally  ope- 
rate upon  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  credu- 
lous and  the  unbelieving;  but  we  have  not 
arrived  at  a complete  knowledge  of  nature; 

^ 1 he  paiticular  deception  which  takes  place  upon  persons 
travelling  through  the  deserts,,  viz.  the  appearance  of  a river, 
I am  assured  has  been  seen  amongst  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
and,  by  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it,  has  been 
ieckoned  as  no  mean  portion  of  the  supernatural  phenomena  of 
the  country. 
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and,  if  even  the  least  credulous  person  should 
be  persuaded  that  he  had  seen  a supernatural 
apparition,  we  should  not  allow  that  it  was  so 
till  we  had  investigated  it  in  every  possible 
manner,  in  order  to  prove  that  it  proceeded 
from  some  natural  cause  not  hitherto  univer- 
sally known. 

With  respect  to  apparitions  of  the  other 
kind,  such  as  arise  from  mists,  aurora  borea- 
lis, &c.  which  we  consider  as  only  deceptive 
so  far  as  the  powers  of  association  tend  to 
produce  deception,  I can  only  recommend, 
that  each  particular  case  which  comes  under 
the  observation  of  an  enlightened  man,  should 
be  carefully  investigated  : from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  the  partial  knowledge  of  any 
such  apparition,  it  generally  happens  that  all 
the  wonder  arises. 

I have  not  dwelt,  as  many  writers  on  the 
subject  of  apparitions  have  done  before  me, 
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upon  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a 
ghost  making  its  appearance.  The  phrase, 
“ Nothing  is  impossible  with  God,”  is  too 
commonly  in  the  mouths  of  ghost -seers  for 
them  to  pay  the  least  regard  to  any  attempt 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors.  It  would 
no  doubt  he  blasphemy  for  any  man  to  say 
that  any  thing  was  impossible  with  the  Deity, 
hut  the  question  would  turn  upon  the  limita- 
tions which  the  Deity  puts  upon  himself  with 
regard  to  mortals.  That  the  Deity  does  limit 
his  own  powers,  as  far  as  concerns  us,  is  evi- 
dent, for  his  power  is  infinite,  and  an  infinity 
of  power  can  never  be  known  by  beings 
whose  existence  is  merely  periodical ; the  only 
question  is  upon  the  exact  degree  of  the  limi- 
tation, and,  as  far  as  regards  the  appearance 
of  ghosts,  we  may  fairly  decide  what  may  be, 
by  what  has  been.  We  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  nature  of  any  world  of  spirits,  and 
till  we  know  that,  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  of 
the  capacity  for  appearing  which  any  spirit 
may  possess. 
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However  I may  differ  in  opinion  from  many 
who  may  be  inclined  to  think  with  me,  as  far 
as  relates  to  prophane  history  and  more  mo- 
dern times,  I am  disposed  in  general  to  reject 
the  possibility  of  any  communication  whatever 

between  this  and  any  other  world.  The  evi- 

* 

dence  for  such  supernatural  events,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  is  produced,  is  most 
doubtful  and  inconclusive.  I may  have  an 
omen,  i.  e.  1 may  see  a double  sun,  and  the 
next  day  I may  be  in  danger  of  my  life,  or  an 
accident  may  be  to  me  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  consequences;  but  who  taught  me 
to  believe  that  any  phenomenon  was  prophetic 
of  any  good  or  evil  fortune  that  befel  me,  any 
farther  than  because  it  preceded  such  good  or 
evil  fortune  ? I may  find  a great  sum  of  mo- 
ney, and  believe  an  apparition  told  me  that 
that  sum  of  money  was  in  the  place  in  which 
I found  it;  but  how  do  I know  that  I had 
never  the  least  natural  intimation  of  any  sum 
of  money  being  buried  there,  when  I do  not 
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know  my  own  mind  ? ' The  phenomena  of 
apparitions,  taking  all  the  stories  together 
which  are  well  authenticated,  are  explicable 
without  any  supernatural  agency  at  all,  and 
I can  as  little  believe  that  a spirit  could  come 
from  its  own  particular  residence  to  disturb 
any  inhabitant  of  our  earth,  as  I can  imagine 
it  possible  for  a man  to  break  through  the 
line  of  our  atmosphere,  and  to  destroy  the 
power  of  attraction  which  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  earth  causes  to  be  exercised  upon  him, 
and  to  fly  to  the  moon  or  the  dog  star.  The 
one  is  equally  possible  to  the  Deity,  and  the 
“ not  impossible  with  God”  disputants  may 
just  as  well  support  the  one  position  as  the 
other. 

But  it  is  needless  to  argue  upon  the  possi- 
bility or  the  probability  of  a ghost  making 
its  appearance,  if,  upon  a complete  examina- 
tion of  history,  ancient  or  modern,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  interference  of 
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supernatural  means  was  entirely  unnecessary. 

In  most  of  cases  there  is  not  even  the  shadow 

of  necessity,  and  where  there  is,  it  is  not  at 

all  unlikely  but  the  circumstances  revealed  or 
♦ 

the  line  of  conduct  imposed,  would  have  been 
brought  to  light,  or  pursued,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events. 

Let  not  any  man,  however,  suppose  that, 
because  I deny  the  possibility  of  supernatural 
interference,  I am  endeavouring  by  any  means 
to  sap  and  undermine  the  foundation  of  true 
religion ; on  the  contrary,  I have  postponed 
what  I might  have  said,  and  what  I indeed 
intended  to  have  said  in  connexion  more  im- 
mediately with  the  Christian  faith,  till  I can 
prove  more  completely  to  the  world,  by  my 
practice,  that  what  I have  already  written  are 
my  real  sentiments,  whithersoever  they  may 
lead.  In  the  mean  time,  I hope  that  this 
essay  will  be  considered  as  given  to  mankind 
with  no  insidious  intention,  but  with  the  sin- 
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cerest  wish  for  the  eradication  of  prejudices* 
which  nothing  but  repeated  blows  can  de- 
stroy, and  which  may  therefore  be  brought 
nearer  to  their  fail  even  by  my  feeble  efforts 
for  their  destruction. 

Having  now  proceeded  as  far  upon  this 
subject  as  I originally  proposed  to  myself,  I 
shall  in  conclusion  take  a review  of  what  I 
have  said,  that  my  readers  may  see  the  extent 
of  my  investigation.  As  many  might  expect 
some  greater  examination  of  particulars  than 
I have  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  in  the 
body  of  this  essay,  I have  illustrated  my  posi- 
tions by  stating  and  considering  a variety  of 
cases  in  the  Appendix. 

I have  set  out  with  stating  that  ghosts 
have  very  frequently  had  existence  only  in 
the  imagination.  In  support  of  this  assertion, 
I have  considered  the  circumstances  under 
which  apparitions  generally  show  themselves. 
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viz.  at  midnight ; when  the  mind  is  least  able 
to  reason  with  itself,  or  to  distinguish  truth 
from  fallacy ; to  one  person,  when  others  are 
present  and  see  nothing,  and  hear  no  voice 
but  that  of  the  seer;  for  no  important  pur- 
pose, or  without  any  determinate  object.  I 
have  next  considered  all  the  kinds  of  appari- 
tions which  are  likely  to  be  brought  forward 
as  objections  to  my  position;  those,  for  in- 
stance, which  are  generally  considered  as  pro- 
phetic, or  announcing  circumstances  which  it 
is  not  probable  should  be  known  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  events ; these  are— I.  Such  as 
announce  death  at  the  time  when  it  is  actually 
taking  place ; — II.  Such  as  foretel  death,  the 
prophecy  being  fulfilled  shortly  after  it  is 
made; — III.  Apparitions  of  sound,  i.  e.  of  voi- 
ces crying  out,  it  being  afterwards  found  that 
the  person  whose  voice  was  supposed  to  be 
heard,  was  dying  at  the  time  of  the  hearing, 
or  something  remarkable  happening  to  him; 
- — and  IV.  Prophetic  dreams.  All  these  cases 
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we  have  endeavoured  to  show  from  various 
reasons  are  nothing  but  extraordinary  coinci- 
dences, and  these  not  extraordinary  in  them- 
selves,  but  rendered  so  from  want  of  considera- 
tion in  those  to  whom  or  near  whom  they 
have  happened. 

We  have  next  endeavoured  to  show  that 
what  are  considered  the  strongest  cases  of  su- 
pernatural interference,  viz.  second  sight,  the 
appearance  of  corps  candles,  &c.  are  suscep- 
tible of  explanation  in  a most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  that  they  only  appear  wonderful, 
from  the  care  of  those  by  whom  they  have 
been  practised  or  seen,  to  suppress  every  thing 
that  would  subtract  from  their  supposed  sur 
pern  at  ura!  nature* 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  appari- 
tions originated  with  the  first  men,  and  how 
they  have  gradually  come  into  general  belief, 
and,  by  a slight  examination  into  the  nature 
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of  evidence  in  general,  we  have  displayed  the 
impropriety  of  suffering  ideas  of  supernatural 
agency  to  possess  any  power  on  the  mind, 
when  we  are  almost  without  testimony  of  its 
existence,  or  at  least  without  that  quantity  of 
proof  which  would  be  necessary  to  support 
the  simplest  relation  in  history,  when,  to 
establish  itself  in  considerate  minds,  it  ought 

to  be  proved  by  the  most  unquestionable  wit- 
nesses. 


We  have  afterward  briefly  noticed  the  evi- 
dence for  apparitions  which  scripture  contains, 
leaving  out  of  present  consideration  those  in- 
stances whicn  prudential  motives  require  to 
remain  at  present  unexamined,  and  we  have 
shewn  that  former  times  give  us  no  greater 
evidence  than  the  present  on  the  subject  of 
apparitions.  Indeed,  if  we  might  be  allowed 
to  consider  the  times  which  scripture  embra- 
ces as  under  the  common  influence  of  nature 
we  cannot  but  declare  that  there  is  the  great  - 

Ee 
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est  evidence  for  the  apparitions,  about  which 
we  have  the  best  testimony,  being  deceptions. 
As  we  advance  more  into  the  light,  we  see  the 
objects  by  which  we  are  surrounded ; — when 
in  the  dark,  we  think  every  tree  a terrible  ap- 
parition. 

We  have  then  shewn,  from  the  partial  and 
contradictory  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  ap- 
paritions, that  there  is  great  reason  to  discre- 
dit their  existence  entirely.  After  a few  ob- 

/ 

servations  upon  natural  phenomena,  by  which 
men  have  been  deceived  into  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  apparitions,  we  have  concluded 
our  subject  by  denying  the  possibility  of  their 
being  permitted  to  shew  themselves  to  mortals. 

I may  now  be  permitted,  perhaps,  by  the 
candid,  to  hope  that  I have,  even  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  added  one  feeble  effort  to  the 
mighty  exertions  which  are  making  on  every 
side  for  the  removal  of  prejudices.  It  will  be 
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a consolation  that  my  blows  for  their  over- 
throw have  not  been  made  in  vain ; but,  even 

% 

If  these  two  essays  should  be  without  immedi- 
ate effect  on  the  adamantine  edifice  of  error, 
let  me  at  least  encourage  the  expectation  that 
I have  been  the  cause  of  others  striking  at  it 
with  success. 

. k 

Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged  against  me,  as  a 
prejudice,  that  I do  not  allow  that  superna- 
tural apparitions  may  discover  themselves  to 
mankind : Be  that  as  it  will,  I am  of  opinion 
that  a supernatural  appearance  in  this  world 
is  impossible  ; that  the  idea  of  its  possibility  Is 
equal  blasphemy  against  God  and  common 
sense ; it  seems  to  imply  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Deity  for  the  government  of  the 
world  are  not  sufficient  without  the  employ- 
ment of  some  extra  journeymen  l The  folly 
of  the  belief  will  alone  exculpate  the  irreve- 
rence of  the  idea. 
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In  concluding  this  enquiry,  I cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  repeat  an  injunction  to  my  readers, 
which  I have  somewhere  before  either  stated 
or  implied— When  you  see  effects,  do  not  for« 
get  that  they  have  causes  capable  of  being  dis~ 
covered  in  nature,  and  you  will  learn  what 
philosophers  never  ought  to  lose  sight  of,  that 
there  is  nothing  supernatural* 


APPENDIX. 


1 Shall  here  add  two  or  three  authentica- 
ted relations  of  apparitions,  on  which  my 
readers  may  exercise  their  own  judgments. 
The  following  is  from  Cumberland’s  Observer, 
vol.  3 

<c  As  I was  turning  over  a parcel  of  old  papers  some  time 
ago,  I discovered  an  original  letter  from  Mr.  Caswell,  the  ma- 
thematician, to  the  learned  Dr.  Bentley,  when  he  was  living  in 
Bishop  Stillingfleet’s  family,  inclosing  an  account  of  an  appa- 
rition taken  from  the  mouth  of  a clergyman  who  saw  it : In 
this  account  there  are  some  curious  particulars,  and  I shall 
therefore  copy  the  whole  narrative  without  any  omission,  ex- 
cept of  the  name  of  the  deceased  person  who  is  supposed  to 
have  appeared , for  reasons  that  will  be  obvious. 

** ( To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richard  Bentley,  at  my  Lord  Bishop  of 

Worcester’s  House  in  Park  Street,  in  Westminster,  London. 

“ ( Sir, —When  I was  in  London,  April  last,  I fully  intended 
to  have  waited  upon  you  again,  as  I said,  but  a cold  and  lame- 

i 

ness  seized  me  next  day ; the  cold  took  away  my  voice,  and  the 
other  my  power  of  walking,  so  I presently  took  coach  for  Ox- 
ford. I am  much  your  debtor,  and  in  particular  for  your  good 
intentions  in  relation  to  Mr.  D,  though  that,  as  it  has  proved, 
would  not  have  turned  to  my  advantage  : However,  I am  obli- 
ged to  you  upon  that  and  other  accounts,  and  if  I had  oppor- 
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tunify  to  shew  it,  you  should  find  how  much  I am  your  faithful 
servant. 

<f(I  have  sent  you  inclosed  a relation  of  an  apparition  ; the 
story  I have  had  from  two  persons,  who  each  had  it  from  the 
author,  and  yet  their  accounts  somewhat  varied,  and  passing 
through  more  mouths  has  varied  much  more;  therefore  I got 
a fiiend  to  bring  me  to  the  author  at  a chamber,  where  I wrote 
it  down  from  the  author’s  mouth ; after  which  I read  it  to  him, 
and  gave  him  another  copy;  he  said  he  could  swear  to  the 
truth  of  it  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  : He  is  the  Curate  of  Warb« 
lington,  Batchelour  of  Arts  of  Trinity  College  in  Oxford,  about 
six  years  standing  in  the  University ; I hear  no  ill  report  of  his 
behaviour  here  : He  is  now  gone  to  his  Curacy ; he  has  pro- 
mised to  send  up  the  hands  of  the  tenant  and  his  man,  who  is 
a smith  by  trade,  and  the  farmer’s  men  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Brereton,  the  Rector,  would  have  him  say 
nothing  of  the  story,  for  that  he  can  get  no  tenant,  though  he 
has  offered  the  house  for  ten  pounds  a year  less.  Mr  P,  the 
former  incumbent,  whom  the  apparition  represented,  was  a 
man  of  a very  ill  report,  supposed  to  have  got  children  of  his 
maid,  and  to  have  murthered  them ; but  1 advised  the  Curate 
to  say  nothing  himself  of  tile  last  pait  of  P.  but  leave  that  to 
the  Parishioners,  who  knew  him.  Those  who  knew  this  P.  say 
he  had  exactly  such  a gown,  and  that  he  used  to  whistle. 

Yours,  J.  CASWELL. 

I desire  you  not  to  suffer  any  copy  of  this  to  be  taken,  lest 
some  Mercury  news-teller  should  print  it,  till  the  Curate 
has  sent  up  the  testimony  of  others  and  self, 

“ ‘ H.  H.  Dec.  15,  1695. 

“ ‘ Narrative. 

" ‘ At  Warblington,  near  Havant  in  Hampshire,  within  six 
miles  of  Portsmouth,  in  the  Parsonage- house  dwelt  Thomas 
Perce  the  tenant,  with  his  wife  and  a child,  a man  servant 
1 ho  in  as  ....  and  a maid  servant.  About  the  beginning  of 
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August,  Anno  1695,  on  a Monday,  about  nine  or  ten  at  night, 
all  being  gone  to  bed,  except  the  maid  with  the  child,  the 
maid  being  in  the  kitchen,  and  having  raked  up  the  fire,  took 
a candle  in  one  hand,  and  the  child  in  the  other  arm,  and 
turning  about  saw  one  in  a black  gown  walking  through  the 
room,  and  thence  out  of  the  door  into  the  orchard  : Upon  this 
the  maid,  hasting  up  stairs,  having  recovered  but  two  steps, 
cried  out ; on  which  the  master  and  mistress  ran  down,  found 
the  candle  in  her  hand,  she  grasping  the  child  about  its  neck 
with  the  other  arm:  She  told  them  the  reason  of  her  crying 
out  5 she  would  not  that  night  tarry  in  the  house,  but  removed 
to  another  belonging  to  one  Henry  Salter,  farmer  ; where  she 
cried  out  all  the  night  from  the  terror  she  was  in,  and  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  any  more  to  the  house  upon  any 
terms. 

f<  * On  the  morrow,  (i.  e.  Tuesday)  the  tenant’s  wife  came  to 
me,  lodging  then  at  Havant,  to  desire  my  advice,  and  have 
consult  with  some  friends  about  it ; I told  her  I thought  it  was 
a flam,  and  that  they  had  a mind  to  abuse  Mr  Brereton  the 
Rector,  whose  house  it  was;  she  desired  me  to  come  up:  I told 
her  I would  come  up  and  sit  up  or  lie  there,  as  she  pleased ; for 
then  as  to  all  stones  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  I was  an  infidel  : 
I went  thither  and  sate  lip  the  Tuesday  night  with  the  tenant 
and  his  man  servant : About  twelve  or  one  o’clock  I searched 
all  the  rooms  in  the  house  to  see  if  any  body  were  hid  there  to 
impose  upon  me:  At  last  we  came  into  a lumber  room,  there 
I smiling  told  the  tenant  that  was  with  me,  that  I would  call 
for  the  apparition,  if  there  was  any,  and  oblige  him  to  come. 
The  tenant,  then  seemed  to  be  afraid,  but  I told  him  I would 
defend  him  from  harm  ! and  then  I repeated  “ Barbara , cela- 
rent  Darii,'’  &c.  jestingly  ; on  this  the  tenant’s  countenance 
changed,  so  that  he  was  ready  to  drop  clown  with  fear.  Then 
I told  him  I perceived  he  was  afraid,  and  I would  prevent  its 
coming,  and  repeated  Baralipton /’  &c.  then  he  recovered  his 
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spirits  pretty  well,  and  we  left  the  room  and  went,  down  into 
the  kitchen,  where  we  were  before,  and  sate  op  there  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  night,  and  had  no  manner  of  disturbance. 

Thursday  night  the  tenant  and  I lay  together  in  one  room 
and  the  man  in  another  room,  and  he  saw  something  walk 
along  in  a black  gown,  and  place  itself  against  a window,  and 
there  stood  for  some  time,  and  then  walked  off.  Friday  morn- 
ing the  man  relating  this,  I asked  him  why  he  did  not  call  me, 
and  I told  him  I thought  that  was  a trick  or  flam  5 he  told  me 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  call  me  was,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
speak  or  move.  Friday  night  we  lay  as  before,  and  Saturday 
night,  and  had  no  disturbance  either  of  the  nights 

“ ‘ Sunday  night  I lay  by  myself  in  one  room,  (not  that 
where  the  man  saw  the  apparition)  and  the  tenant  and  his  man 
in  one  bed  in  another  room  ; and  betwixt  twelve  and  two  the 
man  heard  something  walk  in  their  room  at  the  bed’s  foot,  and 
whistling  very  well  5 at  last  it  came  to  the  bed’s  side,  drew  the 
curtain  and  looked  on  them  ; after  some  time,  it  moved  off; 
then  the  man  called  to  me,  desired  me  to  come,  for  that  there 
was  something  in  the  room  went  about  whistling;  I asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  light  or  could  strike  one ; he  told  me  no  ; 
then  I leapt  out  of  bed,  and,  not.  staying  to  put  on  my  clothes, 
went  out  of  my  room  and  along  a gallery  to  the  door,  which  I 
found  locked  or  bolted;  I desired  him  to  unlock  the  door,  for 
that  I could  not  get  in  ; then  he  got  out  of  bed  and  opened  the 
door,  which  was  near,  and  went  immediately  to  bed  again.  I 
went  in  three  or  four  steps,  and  it  being  a moonshine  night,  I 
saw  the  apparition  move  from  the  bedside,  and  clap  up  against 
the  wall  that  divided  their  room  and  mine  : I went  and  stood  di- 
rcc  a§iaHist  it,  within  my  arm’s  length  of  it,  and  asked  it  in 
the  name  of  God!  what  it  was  that  made  it  come  disturbing  of 
tis ; [ stood  some  time  expecting  an  answer,  and  receiving 
-none,  and  thinking  it  might  be  some  fellow  hid  in  t he  room  to 
frighten  me,  I put  out  my  arm  to  feel  it , and  my  hand  seemingly 
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went  through  the  body  of  it,  and  felt  no  manner  of  substance  till  it 
came  to  the  wall ; then  I drew  back  my  hand,  and  stilt  it  was  in 
the  same  place.  Till  now  I had  not  the  least  fear,  and  even  now 
had  very  little : Then  I adjured  it  to  tell  me  what  it  was  : When 
I had  said  these  words,  it,  keeping  its  back  against  the  wall, 
moved  gently  along  towards  the  door  : I followed  it,  and  it,  go- 
ing out  of  the  door,  turned  its  back  toward  me  it  went  a lit- 
tle along  the  gallery  j I followed  it  a little  into  the  gallery,  and 
it  disappeared,  where  there  was  no  corner  for  it  to  turn,  and 
before  it  came  to  the  end  of  the  gallery,  where  was  the  stairs. 
Then  I found  myself  very  cold  from  my  feet  as  high  as  my  mid- 
dle, though  I was  not  in  great  fear  5 I went  into  the  bed  be- 
twixt the  tenant  and  his  man,  and  they  complained  of  my  be- 
ing exceeding  cold  The  tenant’s  man  leaned  over  his  master 
* 

in  the  bed,  and  saw  me  stretch  out  my  hand  towards  the  appa- 
rition, and  heard  me  speak  the  words ; the  tenant  also  heard 
the  words.  The  apparition  seemed  to  have  a morning  gown  of 
a darkish  colour,  no  hat  nor  cap,  short  black  hair,  a thin  mea- 
gre visage  of  a pale  swarthy  colour,  seemed  to  be  of  about  for- 
ty-five or  fifty  years  old,  the  eyes  half  shut,  the  arms  hanging 
down  ) the  hands  visible  beneath  the  sleeve,  of  a middle  stature. 
I related  this  description  to  Mr.  John  Lardner,  Rector  of  Ha- 
vant, and  to  Major  Battin  of  Langstone  in  Havant  Parish  5 they 
both  said  the  description  agreed  very  well  to  Mr  P.  a former 
rector  of  the  place,  who  has  been  dead  above  20  years : Upon 
this  the  tenant  and  his  wife  left  the  house,  which  has  remained 
void  since. 

“ f The  Monday  after  last  Michaelmas-day,  a man  of  Chod- 
son  in  Warwickshire  having  been  at  Havant  fair,  passed  by  the 
aforesaid  parsonage  house  about  nine  or  ten  at  night,  and  saw 
a light  in  most  of  the  rooms  of  the  house  j his  pathway  being 
close  by  the  house,  he,  wondering  at  the  light,  looked  into  the 
kitchen  window,  and  saw  only  a light,  but  turning  himself  to 
go  away,  he  saw  the  appearance  of  a man  in  a long  gown  $ he 
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made  haste  away ; the  apparition  followed  him  over  a piece  of 
glebe  land  of  several  acres,  to  a lane,  which  he  crossed,  and 
over  a little  meadow,  then  over  another  lane  to  some  pales, 
which  belong  to  farmer  Henry  Salter,  my  landlord,  near  a barn, 
in  which  were  some  of  the  farmer’s  men  and  some  others  : This 
man  went  into  the  barn,  told  them  how  he  was  frighted  and 
followed  from  the  parsonage  house  by  an  apparition,  which  they 
might  see  standing  against  the  pales,  if  they  went  out  3 they 
went  out,  and  saw  it  scratch  against  the  pales,  and  make  a hi- 
deous noise  3 it  stood  there  some  time  and  then  disappeared  3 
their  description  agreed  with  what  I saw.  This  last  account  l 
had  from  the  man  himself,  whom  it  followed,  and  also  from  the 
farmer’s  men.  ' THO.  WILKINS,  Curate  of  W. 

“ ' Dec.  11,  1695,  Oxon.’  ” 

As  I said,  when  I commenced  this  relation, 
1 shall  not  comment  upon  it  myself,  but  leave 
it  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers,  after  giving 
them  a short  general  explanation.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  that  this  being  one  of  the  most 
authenticated  ghosts  we  can  have,  is  entirely 
without  consequences.  Mr.  Caswell  gives  his 
testimony  to  the  respectability  of  the  narrator, 
and  as  far,  therefore,  as  the  seer  himself  goes, 
the  story  is  as  well  authenticated  as  it  could 
he.  But  the  (C  hands, as  he  calls  them,  of 
the  tenant  and  his  man,  and  of  the  other 
persons  who  saw  the  ghost,  which  he  promises 
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to  send  up  as  further  evidence  of  what  he  re- 
lates, are  no  where  given.  The  communicator 
of  the  story  might  have  found  them  amongst 
the  papers  where  he  discovered  it,  but  as 
they  are  not  mentioned,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude either  that  the  deception  in  the  appari- 
tion was  discovered,  or  that  the  tenant  and 
his  man  were  too  conscience-stricken  to  put 
their  signatures  to  a relation  of  falsehoods.— 
There  are  various  grounds  for  suspicion  re- 
specting this  ghost the  curate  saw  nothin^ 

to 

whilst  he  slept  with  the  farmer;  but  the  man, 
who  slept  in  another  room,  said  he  saw  some- 
thing, but  could  not  move  from  fear.  When* 
however,  the  man  and  the  farmer  lay  together. 

and  the  curate  in  another  room,  the  man  cal« 

/ 

led  out  and  informed  Mr.  Wilkins  that  the 
ghost  was  walking  about  the  floor.  See.  and 
when  he  came  to  open  the  curate  the  door, 
and  when  the  ceremony  of  questioning  the 
ghost  was  performing,  he  did  not  appear  to 
display  the  least  apprehension.  Mr.  Wilkins 
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did  not  hear  the  ghost  whistle,  though  it  had 
done  so;  and  if  it  had  whistled  at  all,  surely 
he  might  have  heard  it  from  one  room  to  ano- 
ther. Now  what  possibility  was  there  of  de- 
ception in  this  case?  In  answer  to  such  a 
question,  I shall  state  how  the  ghost  might  be 
contrived.  A little  boy  might  be  instructed  to 
carry  a stick,  upon  which  might  be  fixed  an 
artificial  head,  and  a gown  with  hands  or 
gloves  to  it,  so  contrived  as  to  bear  the  ap- 
pearance of  a body.  In  support  of  this  expla- 
nation, we  have  it  said  that  the  eyes  were  half 
shut,  and  the  arms  hanging  down,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  motion  whatever,  but 
that  of  the  whole  body.  The  words  that  it 
clapped  “ up  against  the  wall,”  give  a reader 
the  idea  of  a boy  running  against  a wall  with 
some  tall  thing  which  he  carries.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins, when  he  went  towards  the  apparition, 
did  not  press  his  whole  body  against  it,  but 
just  felt  it  by  thrusting  his  arm  against  it,  or, 
as  he  says,  through  it,  and  he  might  without 
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doubt  feel  the  wall  through  the  gown,  and  be 
much  astonished,  especially  if  he  did  not  hap- 
pen to  encounter  any  of  the  sticks  or  wires  of 
the  contrivance.  As  a further  proof  that  the 
thing  was  corporeal,  we  have  it  walking  out 
at  the  door  and  along  the  passage,  with  its 
face  forward.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
there  might  be  some  bye-door  in  the  passage 
where  it  disappeared,  or,  if  not,  that  the  boy 
would  contrive  to  let  down  the  ghost  so  that  it 
would  seem  to  vanish,  in  a place  where  there 
could  be  very  little  light.  Into  all  the  motives 
of  this  apparition,  we  have  not  facts  enough 
to  enable  us  to  enquire.  I have  taken  into 
account  only  what  was  related  to  have  been 
seen  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  because  I think  the  te- 
nant and  his  family  to  have  been  parties  to 

\ 

the  contrivance,  and  therefore  they  might 
have  related  what  they  thought  proper  of  the 
apparition.  The  other  appearance  of  this 
ghost  to  a man  whom  it  followed,  happened 
at  night,  and  the  same  contrivance  for  vanish- 
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ing,  8tc,  would  no  doubt  be  resorted  to,  as  it 
might  indeed,  in  a doubtful  light,  be  employed 
with  success.  How  a thing  through  which  a 
man’s  arm  could  penetrate,  could  mr.ke  a hi- 
deous noise  and  scratch  against  the  pales,  can- 
not be  explained  but  by  the  assistance  of  some- 
thing more  corporeal  than  the  part  which  Mr. 
Wilkins  touched.  This  explanation  will,  I 
hope,  satisfy  all  unprejudiced  readers,  as  to 
the  apparition  generally : it  is  impossible  to 
enter  farther  into  particulars,  unless  we  were 
acquainted  with  facts,  a statement  of  which 
there  is  no  means  of  obtaining;  nor  indeed 
would  there  be  much  advantage  from  them, 
if  obtained, 

V..  * 

I shall  now  relate  two  stories  of  apparitions 
which  I have  from  the  seers  themselves.  The 
names  of  the  parties  I am  not  at  present  per- 
mitted to  disclose. 


1 liss  « — - , the  age  of  seven  years,  being  in  a field  not  far 

from  her-  father’s  house,  iu  the  parish  of  Kirklintou,  in  the 
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county  of  Cumberland,  saw,  what  she  thought,  her  father  in 
the  field  at  the  very  time  when,  on  enquiry,  he  was  in  bed,  and 
had  not  been  removed  for  a considerable  period.  There  were 
in  the  field,  and  near  her  at  the  time  when  she  saw  the  appa- 
lition,  George  Little,  a man  in  her  father’s  employment,  and 
John  , his  fellow  servant.  One  of  these  cried  out  to  her, 

~~ > g°  to  your  father.”  She  turned  round,  and  on  her 
again  looking  towards  the  spot  where  she  had  supposed  her 
father  was  standing,  the  figure  had  disappeared.  On  her  re- 
turning home,  she  asked—1 " Where  is  my  father  ?n  Her  mo- 
ther was  surprised  at  her  asking,  thinking  that  every  body  in 
the  family  knew  of  his  illness  sufficiently  to  preclude  such  a 
question,  and  replied— in  bed,  child  5”  where  it  seemed  he 
had  been  for  some  time  before. 

Miss , sister  to  the  above  lady,  saw  the  lady  of  the  house 

at  which  she  was  staying,  in  Bruton-street,  Berkeley-square, 
when,  on  enquiry,  she  found  she  could  not  naturally  have  been, 
where  she  had  been  to  all  appearance  visible.  She  was  seen  in 
her  house  at  Bruton-street,  at  eleven  o’clock  on  a particular 
evening,  when,  on  examination,  she  was  at  Paddington,  and 
did  not  return  to  town  till  the  next  morning. 

O 


These  apparitions  I leave  to  the  reader  for 
his  own  contemplation.  In  the  former  case 
the  apparition  was  witnessed  by  three  persons, 
and  was  not  known  to  have  been  supernatural, 
till  they  discovered  it  to  be  impossible  that  it 
could  have  been  any  thing  but  an  apparition  : 
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in  the  latter,  the  seer  was  one  grown  up  and 
sensible  person,  and  the  apparition  was  seen 
under  such  circumstances  as,  in  her  mind* 
precluded  the  possibility  of  explanation,  ex- 
cept by  allowing  the  existence  of  apparitions. 
The  veracity  of  the  narrators  in  these  in- 
stances I cannot  dispute ; but  when  we  all 
know  that  while  a person  is  thinking  fre- 
quently of  an  absent  or  deceased  friend,  the 
least  occurrence  will  occasion  an  allusion  in 
the  sense  of  vision,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  a more  complete  investigation  into  mi- 
nute circumstances  would  have  cleared  up 
these  apparent  mysteries.  In  the  latter  case 
in  particular,  a close  enquiry  would  unques- 
tionably have  explained  the  ghost , by  finding 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  lady  to  be  un- 
derstood to  have  gone  to  Paddington,  at  the 
same  time  that  some  important  affair  required 
her  to  remain  in  London. 


Ghost  stories  from  the  mouth  of  the  seer 
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are  not  uncommon  even  in  tlie  present  en- 
lightened state  of  society,  and  I have  only- 
related  these  in  order  to  show,  from  the  clear- 
ness of  explanation  which  most  of  my  readers 
will  easily  discover,  what  a very  slight  ex- 
amination of  circumstances  it  requires  to  de- 
stroy supernatural  existence.  If  mankind  will 
only  step  boldly  forward,  the  deluding  sha- 
dows will  vanish  with  the  fears  that  created 
them* 

“ When  we  are  awakened  from  a dream , 
“ we  frequently  betray  a partial  ignorance 
“ of  our  situation  f fyc.  “ we  are  in  some  de- 
“ gree  deceived  as  to  the  position  of  objects 
by  which  we  are  surrounded  ” p.  340,  I 
suppose  few  of  my  readers  are  ignorant  of  the 
ghost  which  appeared  to  Mr  Schmidt,  a ma- 
thematical teacher  at  or  near  Naumburffh.— 

o 

The  story  has  found  its  way  into  many  com- 
mon publications  ; but,  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
tration, I shall  briefly  restate  the  particulars : 

Ff 
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When  Mr.  S.  a\vokek>ne“morning,  he  beheld  a monk  , at  the 
foot  of  his  bed.  He  examined  him  narrowly.  The  folds  of  the 
surplice  were  distinct.  The  school  in  which  he  lived  had  been 
a cloister ; and  monks  had  been  buried  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  raised  himself  so  as  to  see  the  bed  foot ; the  apparition  re- 
treated, and  was  at  once  metamorphosed  into  the  gothic  win- 
dow of  the  room.  The  arches  on  each  side  formed  the  shoul- 
ders j the  smaller  one  in  the  centre,  the  head ; the  window 
curtains,  the  surplice.  From  some  cause,  the  eye  viewed  the 
window  as  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  instead  of  twelve,  within 
the  same  angle,  and  of  course  the  whole  in  appearance  would 
not  be  a great  deal  larger  at  that  distance  than  a tolerably 
sized  man. 


If  this  apparition  had  happened  to  a super- 
stitious person,  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence  ? He  would  have  most  probably 
determined  never  to  sleep  more  in  that  room 
or  in  that  house ; and  had  Mr.  Schmidt  been 
such  a man,  another  “ false  creation'1  would 
have  been  added  to  the  numbers  with  which 
we  are  daily  and  hourly  encumbered. —In  ad- 
dition to  this  I may  add,  that  when  I have 
been  awakened  on  a sunny  morning,  and 
more  especially  after  I have  been  dreaming  in 
my  sleep,  I have  seen  the  window  of  my  room 
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in  an  uncommon  position  ; sometimes  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  sometimes  nearer  the 
centre,  its  real  situation ; this  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  rays  of  the  sun  darting  obliquely 
into  my  room,  and  perhaps,  as  Mr  Schmidt’s 
apparition  was,  by  my  eyes  being  able  to  per- 
form their  functions  better,  though  with  less 
judgment  than  common.  Every  body  will  be 
able  to  recollect  some  instance  of  vitiated  per- 
ception, such  as  these  I have  related,  which 
has  happened  to  himself;  but  when  any  man 
sees  a ghost,  he  forgets  that  he  may  be  de- 
ceived The  reason  is,  the  doctrine  of  ghosts 
has  been  generally  established  ; and  generally 
established  doctrines  maintain  themselves 
amongst  mankind,  however  irrational  and  ri- 
diculous ; so  that  in  time,  vitiated  perception 
may  become  the  mode,  or  may  be  overlooked, 
or  considered  as  the  height  of  human  reason, 
> whilst  what  is  really  reason  may  he  looked 
upon  as  vitiated  perception.  When  a system 
is  supported  by  one  man  or  by  three,  it  is  ab- 
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surd,  it  is  fanaticism ; when  ten  thousand 
embrace  it,  it  is  excellent,  and  becomes  reli- 
gion. Socrates  was  an  atheist  when  he  hint- 
© 

ed  at  the  divine  unity,  and  wished  to  teach 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ; now  he  is  an 
atheist,  or  guilty  of  blasphemy,  who  would 
have  a belief  in  those  things  to  be  thought 
folly. — -It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  the  text, 
I have  said  “ when  we  are  awakened  from  a 
“ dream/'  & c.  I have  so  stated  it,  rather 
than  “from  sleep/'  because  when  a man  is 
awakened  from  a dream,  he  does  not  imme- 
diately recover  his  recollection  so  well  as  from 
a sound  sleep,  when  he  is  not  conscious  of 
having  slept. 

I shall  proceed  now  to  lay  before  my  read- 
ers M.  Nicolai's  statement  of  apparitions,  as  I 
promised  in  p.  353 ; after  which  I shall  sub- 
mit what  observations  they  have  suggested, 
when  compared  with  apparitions  of  other 
descriptions. 
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After  stating  that  consequent  to  his  having  been  cured  of  a 
vertigo.,  he  was  occupied  by  business  which  required  great  ex- 
ertions, he  proceeds : — • 

“ I had,  in  January  and  February  of  the  year  1791,  the  ad- 
ditional misfortune  to  experience  several  extremely  unpleasant 
circumstances,  which  were  followed  on  the  24th  February  by  a 
most  violent  altercation.  My  wife  and  another  person  came 
into  my  apartment  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  console  me,  but 
I was  too  much  agitated  by  a series  of  incidents,  which  had 
most  powerfully  affected  my  moral  feeling,  to  be  capable  of  at- 
tending to  them  3 on  a sudden  I perceived,  at  about  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  steps,  a form  like  that  of  a deceased  person  3 I 
pointed  at  it,  asking  my  wife  if  she  did  not  see  it.  It  was  but 
natural  that  she  should  not  see  any  thing  3 my  question,  there- 
fore, alarmed  her  vei’y  much,  and  she  sent  immediately  for  a 
physician.  The  phantasm  continued  about  eight  minutes.  I 
grew  at  length  more  calm,  and  being  extremely  exhausted,  fell 
into  a restless  sleep,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour.  The 
physician  ascribed  the  apparition  to  a violent  mental  emotion,  and 
hoped  that  there  would  be  no  return 3 but  the  violent  agitation 
of  my  mind  had  in  some  way  disordered  my  nerves,  and  produ- 
ced farther  consequences,  which  deserve  a more  minute  de- 
scription. At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  form  which  I had  seen 
in  the  morning  re-appeared.  I was  by  myself  when  this  hap- 
pened, and  being  rather  uneasy  at  the  incident,  went  to  my 
wife's  apartment  3 but  there  likewise  I was  prevented  by  the 
apparition,  which  however  at  intervals  disappeared,  and  always 
presented  itself  in  a standing  posture.  About  six  o’clock  there 
appeared  also  several  walking  figures,  which  had  no  connexion 
with  the  first.  I cannot  assign  any  other  cause  of  all  this,  than 
a continued  rumination  on  the  vexations  I had  suffered,  which, 
though  calmer,  I could  not  forget,  and  the  consequences  of 
which  I meditated  to  counteract.  These  meditations  occupied 
my  mind  three  hours  after  dinner,  just  when  my  digestion  com- 
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menced.  I consoled  myself  at  last  with  respect  to  the  disagree- 
able incident  which  had  occasioned  the  first  apparition,  but  the 
phantasms  continued  to  increase  and  change  in  the  most  singu- 
lar manner,  though  I had  taken  the  proper  medicine,  and  found 
myself  perfectly  well.  As  when  the  first  terror  was  over,  I be- 
held the  phantasms  with  great  emotion  j taking  them  for  what 
they  really  were,  remarkable  consequences  of  an  indisposition, 
I endeavoured  to  collect  myself  as  much  as  possible,  that  I 
might  preserve  a clear  consciousness  of  the  changes  which 
should  take  place  within  myself.  I observed  these  phantasms 
very  closely,  and  frequently  reflected  on  my  antecedent 
thoughts,  to  discover,  if  possible,  by  means  of  what  association 
of  ideas  exactly  these  forms  presented  themselves  to  my  imagi- 
nation. I thought  at  times  I had  found  a clue,  but  taking  the 
whole  together,  I could  not  make  out  any  natural  connexion 
between  the  occupations  of  my  mind,  my  occupations,  my  re- 
gular thoughts,  and  the  multifarious  forms  which  now  appeared 
to  me,  and  now  again  disappeared.  After  repeated  and  close 
observations,  and  calm  examination,  I was  unable  to  form  any 
conclusion  relative  to  the  origin  and  continuation  of  the  differ- 
ent phantasms  which  presented  themselves  to  me.  All  that  I 
could  infer  was,  that  my  nervous  system  was  in  such  an  irregu- 
lar state,  that  such  phantasms  would  appear  to  me  as  if  I actu- 
ally saw  and  heard  them  5 that  these  illusions  were  not  modified 
by  any  known  laws  of  reason,  imagination,  or  the  common  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  and  that  probably  other  people  who  may 
have  had  similar  apparitions  were  exactly  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. The  origin  of  the  individual  forms  which  appeared  to 
me,  was  undoubtedly  founded  on  the  nature  of  my  mind,  but 
the  manner  in  winch  it  was  thus  affected,  will  probably  remain 
for  ever  as  inscrutable  as  the  origin  of  thought  and  reflection. 
After  the  first  day,  the  form  of  the  deceased  person  no  more  ap- 
peared, but  in  its  place  there  appeared  many  other  phantasms, 
sometimes  representing  acquaintances,  but  mostly  strangers ; 
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those  whom  I knew  were  composed  of  living  and  deceased  per*' 
sons,  but,  the  number  of  the  latter  was  comparatively  small.  I 
observed  the  persons  with  whom  I daily  conversed  did  not  ap- 
pear as  phantasms,  these  representing  chiefly  persons  who  lived 
at  some  distance  from  me.  I attempted  to  produce  at  pleasure 
phantasms  of  persons  whom  I knew,  by  intensely  reflecting  on 
their  countenance,  shape,  &c,  but  distinctly  as  I called  to  ray 
lively  imagination  the  respective  shades  of  three  of  these  per- 
sons, I still  labored  in  vain  to  make  them  appear  to  me  as  phan- 
tasms, though  I had  before  involuntarily  seen  them  in  that 
manner,  and  perceived  them  some  time  after  when  I least 
thought  of  them.  The  phantasms  appeared  to  me  contrary  to 
my  inclination,  as  if  they  were  presented  to  me  from  without, 
like  the  phenomena  of  nature,  though  they  existed  no  where 
but  within  my  mind.  I could  at  the  same  time  distinguish  be- 
tween phantasms  and  real  objects,  and  the  calmness  with  which 

I examined  them  enabled  me  to  avoid  the  commission  of  the 

, -> 

smallest  mistake.  I knew  exactly  when  it  only  appeared  to  me 
that  the  door  was  opening  and  a phantasm  entering  the  room, 
and  when  it  actually  opened  and  a real  person  entered. 

These  phantasms  appeared  equally  clear  and  distinct  at  all 

* 

times  and  under  all  circumstances,  both  when  I was  by  myself, 
and  when  I was  in  company  ; as  well  in  the  day  as  at  night,  and 
in  my  own  house  as  well  as  abroad.  They  were,  however,  less 
frequent  when  I was  in  the  house  of  a friend,  and  rarely  ap- 
peared to  me  in  the  street.  When  I shut  my  eyes,  these  phan- 
tasms would  sometimes  disappear  entirely,  though  there  were 
instances  when  I beheld  them  with  my  eyes  closed.  Yet  when 
they  disappeared  on  such  occasions,  they  generally  re-appeared 
when  I opened  my  eyes.  I conversed  sometimes  with  my  phy- 
sician and  my  wife,  of  the  phantasms  which  at  the  moment  sur- 
rounded me.  They  appeared  more  frequently  walking  than  at 
rest,  nor  were  they  constantly  present.  They  frequently  did 
not  appear  for  some  time,  but  always  re-appeared  for  a longer 
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or  a shorter  period  either  singly  or  in  company,  the  latter  how- 
ever being  most  frequently  the  case.  I generally  saw  human 
forms  of  both  sexes,  but  they  usually  appeared  not  to  take  the 
smallest  notice  of  each  other,  moving  as  in  a market  place 
where  all  are  eager  to  press  through  the  crowd.  At  times, 
however,  they  seemed  to  be  transacting  business  with  each 
other.  I also  saw  several  times  people  on  horse-back,  dogs  and 
birds.  All  these  phantasms  appeared  to  me  in  their  natural 
size,  and  as  distinct  as  it  alive,  exhibiting  different  shades  of 
carnation  in  the  uncovered  parts,  as  well  as  in  different  colors 
and  fashions  in  their  dresses,  though  the  colors  seemed  some- 
what palei  than  in  real  nature  j none  of  the  figures  appeared 
particularly  terrible,  comical,  or  disgusting,  most  of  them  be- 
ing of  an  indifferent  shape,  and  some  having  a pleasing'  appear- 
ance. 

The  longer  these  phantasms  continued  to  appear,  the  more 
frequently  did  they  return,  while  at  the  same  time  they  in- 
creased in  number  about  four  weeks  after  they  had  first  ap- 
peared. I also  began  to  hear  them  talk.  The  phantasms 
sometimes  conversed  among  themselves,  but  more  frequently 
addressed  their  discourse  to  me.  Their  speeches  were  com- 
monly short,  and  never  of  an  unpleasant  turn.  At  different 
times  there  appeared  to  me  both  dear  and  sensible  friends  of 
both  sexes,  whose  addresses  tended  to  appease  my  grief,  which 
had  not  yet  wholly  subsided.  These  consolatory  speeches  were 
in  general  addressed  to  me  when  I was  alone  5 sometimes  1 was 
accosted  by  these  consoling  friends  while  in  company,  fre- 
quently while  real  persons  were  speaking  to  me.  These  con- 
solatory addresses  consisted  sometimes  of  abrupt  phrases,  and 
at  others  they  were  regularly  connected. 

^ Though  both  my  mind  and  body  were  in  a tolerable  state 
of  sanity  all  this  time,  and  these  phantasms  became  so  familiar 
to  me  that  they  did  not  cause  me  the  slightest  uneasiness,  and 
I even  sometimes  amused  myself  with  surveying  them,  and 
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spoke  jocularly  of  them  to  my  physician  and  my  wife,  I yet  did 
not  neglect  to  use  proper  medicines,  especially  when  they  be- 
gan to  haunt  me  the  whole  day,  and  even  at  night  as  soon  as  I 
awaked. 

At  last  it  was  agreed  that  leeches  should  be  again  applied 
to  me,  as  formerly  5*  which  wras  actually  done  April  20th, 
1791,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  No  person  was;  with 
me  besides  the  surgeon,  but  during  the  operation  my  chamber 
was  crowded  with  human  phantasms  of  all  descriptions.  This 
continued  uninterruptedly  till  about  half  an  hour  after  four 
o’clock,  just  when  my  digestion  commenced.  I then  perceived 
that  they  began  to  move  more  slowly.  Soon  after,  their  color 
began  to  fade,  and  at  seven  o’clock  they  were  entirely  white. 
But  they  moved  very  little,  though  the  forms  were  as  distinct 
as  before  ; growing,  however,  by  degrees  more  obscure,  yet  not 
fewer  in  number  than  had  generally  been  the  case.  The  phan- 
toms did  not  withdraw  nor  did  they  vanish,  which  previous  to 
that  time  had  frequently  happened.  They  now  seemed  to  dis- 
solve in  the  air  5 while  fragments  of  some  of  them  continued 
visible  a considerable  time.  About  eight  o’clock  the  room  wTas 
entirely  cleared  of  my  fantastic  visitors. 

<f  Since  this  time  I have  felt  twice  or  three  times  a sensation 
as  if  these  phantasms  were  going  to  re-appear,  without  how- 
ever actually  seeing  any  thing.  The  same  sensation  surprised 
me  just  before  I drew  up  this  account,  while  I was  examining 
some  papers  relative  to  these  apparitions  which  I had  drawn  up 
in  the  year  1791.” 

M.  Nicolai  puzzled  himself  without  much 
cause,  in  attempting  to  find  the  exclusive  ori- 

* Leeches  were  applied  formerly,  as  M.  Nicolai  mentions  in  the  part  of  the 
account  we  have  not  copied.  They  were  applied  for  conjestions  of  the  head, 
and  not  for  apparitions,  as  the  word  “ formerly”  would  here  seem  to  imply. 
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gin  of  the  apparitions  by  which  he  was  visited. 
Indeed,  after  confessing  that  he  could  not  re- 
duce them  to  any  known  laws  of  association 
or  imagination,  he  says,  they  will  probably 
remain  “ as  inscrutable  as  the  origin  of 
thought  and  reflection/’  Though  he  had 
some  faint  conception  of  it,  from  his  own  ac- 
count, he  had  not  perfectly  considered  the 
analogy  betwixt  these  apparitions  and  his 
ideas.  Though  it  may  not  seem  to  be  making 
any  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind  on  a slight  examination,  I cannot  but 
consider  that  the  reflection  that  ideas,  dreams, 
and  apparitions,  are  sometimes  explicable  and 
sometimes  inexplicable,  that  in  fact  the  taking 
the  three  divisions  as  bearing  a complete  ana- 

logy  to  each  other,  will  prove  a very  great 

\ 

means  of  simplifying  philosophical  disquisi- 
tions on  these  subjects.  Mental  apparitions, 
however,  are  those  only  which  should  be  con- 
sidered as  bearing  the  analogy  with  dreams 
and  ideas ; those  of  deception  from  external 
causes,  require  separate  investigation. 
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Those  who  will  carefully  consider  M.  Nico- 
lai’s relation,  will  perceive  a veiy  great  differ- 
ence betwixt  his  apparitions  and  those  which 
are  commonly  considered  as  supernatural ; 
indeed  that  age  must  have  been  almost  incal- 
culably barbarous  which  could  be  so  deceived 
as  to  imagine  his  phantasms  to  be  any  but 
the  productions  of  a disordered  intellect.  He 
saw  them  sometimes  with  his  eyes  shut.— 

m 

This  would  have  proved,  in  the  most  uncivi- 
lized period,  that  they  were  internal.  The 
most  singularly  observable  difference  between 
these  apparitions  and  those  which  are  more 
commonly  considered  supernatural,  is  the 
vanishing.  All  the  apparitions  of  which  I 
ever  read,  vanished  at  once ; M.  Nicolai’s, 
however,  disappeared  piece  by  piece,  and  dis- 
solved gradually,  just  as  a painting  of  winter, 
with  sympathetic  colors,  dissolves  before  the 
sun.  Indeed  the  change  of  color  to  white 
completely,  before  they  vanished,  bears  a very 
great  resemblance  to  the  transformation  of 
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some  of  those  sympathetic  paintings.  He 
could  tell  the  difference  between  an  appari- 
tion’s seeming  to  open  the  door  and  to  come 
in,  and  its  opening  and  the  entrance  of  a real 
person.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with 
most  of  supernatural  visitants,  for  the  seers 
frequently  do  not  know  that  they  are  super- 
natural, till  they  are  informed  of  their  precise 
nature. 

Dr.  Ferriar  will  pardon  me,  if  I here  take 

an  opportunity  of  shortly  observing  upon  his 

\ * 

very  interesting  little  Avork.  He  has  con- 
sidered, with  great  ingenuity  and  research, 
the  proof  of  the  existence  of  morbid  spectral 
impressions  Avithout  any  sensible  external 
agency,  and  has  made  the  third  of  his  posi- 
tions, and  in  fact  the  chief  end  of  his  book, 
“ the  application  of  these  principles  to  the 
u best  authenticated  examples  of  apparitions/’ 
What  must  be  the  surprise,  however,  of  every 
considerate  reader,  when  he  finds  that  the 
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learned  Doctor  has  related  only  three,  or  at 
most  four  stories  of  apparitions,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  those  he  has  not  examined > but 
applied  them,  or  rather  left  those  who  may 
peruse  his  work  to  apply  them,  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  stated.  He  has  extracted  rela- 
tions of  Cardan,  of  Kotter,  of  Petrarch,  and 
Ben  Jonson,  &c.  which  would  hardly  in  any 
period  be  considered  as  supernatural,  and 
which  would  not  at  any  rate  be  confounded 
with  common  apparitions.  He  says,  that,  by 
the  key  which  he  has  furnished,  readers  of 
history  will  have  found  a mode  of  explaining 
many  difficulties  by  which  they  weie  before 
greatly  embarrassed ; but  I am  afraid  there  is 
no  one  who  has  not  perused  the  u Essay  to- 
“ wards  a Theory  of  Apparitions/’  without 
some  disappointment.  The  Doctor  might  cer- 
tainly have  made  his  work  more  complete, 
with  less  research  into  books  with  which  few 
are  acquainted,  and  with  the  contents  of 
which  few  are  interested.  With  respect  to 
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the  application  of  the  principle  of  morbid 
spectral  impressions,  surely  Dr.  Ferriar,  con- 
sidering his  great  research,  could  not  suppose 
it  to  be  unknown : by  reference  to  .writers 
who  have  dropped  ideas  on  the  subject,  he 
will  find  that  it  was  known  even  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Plato;  and  God  knows  how 
many  ages  before  that  period. 

The  version  of  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Booty, 
from  a recollection  of  which  I have  given  the 
particulars  stated  in  the  text,  I have  not  been 
able  to  refer  to,  though  I perfectly  remember 
having  seen  it  so  related  somewhere  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine;  and  in  a number  some 
weeks  after  the  relation,  which  stated  that  the 
case  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  I remember  also  its  being  objected 
that  no  mention  was  made  of  the  judge  who 
presided  at  the  time  when  the  action  was 
brought  by  Mrs.  Booty  for  defamation, 
whereas,  had  that  been  mentioned,  a single 
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reference  to  the  Court  Rolls  would  have  de- 
cided whether  such  an  action  had  ever  been 
brought. 

*■ 

Those  who  are  better  versed  in  apparition 
stories  than  myself,  inform  me  that  the  most 
authenticated  story  of  Mr.  Rooty  was,  that  he 
was  baker  to  the  ship,  though  the  only  ac- 
count of  the  event  which  is  now  in  my  posses- 
sion states  him  to  have  been  a miser,  without 
mentioning  any  trade.  This  account  professes 
to  be  taken  “from  the  records  of  Westmin- 
ster/' though  what  the  whole  story  had  to  do 
upon  the  records  of  any  court  of  Westminster 9 
it  would  puzzle  the  wisest  head  to  determine.  It 
states  that  three  captains  of  ships,  named  Bar- 
naby,Brissow,andBrewer,  landed  on  the  island 
of  Lusara,  to  shoot  sea-birds.  They,  and  other 
persons  who  were  in  their  company,  saw  the 
appearance  of  a person  in  grey  clothes,  whom 
Captain  Barnaby  instantly  denominated  “Mr. 
“ Booty,  my  near  neighbour  in  London/' 
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into  the  crater  of  mount  Strombolo.  There 
followed  Mr*  Booty  a man  in  black,  whom  they 
alleged  to  be  the  devil.  The  widow  of  Mr. 
Booty,  from  this  account,  brought  her  action 
for  defamation,  and  Captain  Barnaby,  the  de- 
fendant, obtained  a verdict.  The  judge’s 
name,  however,  is  not  mentioned,  though  it 
might  easily  be  known  whether  such  an  ac- 
tion was  ever  brought,  for  the  date  of  the 
ghost  is  given,  May  6,  1672,  and  it  could  not 
he  very  long  after  that,  that  the  case  would 
come  before  a court  of  justice.  What  1 have 
said  in  the  body  of  my  essay  on  this  and  all 
such  cases,  will  equally  apply  to  all  accounts 
of  this  story.  The  appearance  of  two  per- 
sons, one  in  black  and  the  other  in  grey, 
makes  it  more  probable  than  in  the  other  ac- 
count where  Mr.  Booty  was  alone,  that  the 
whole  was  an  exhalation  of  some  kind. 

u The  apparitions  in  many  such  cases  may 
“ have  been  occasioned  by  such  a state  of  the 
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‘ body  as  would  in  itself  terminate  in  death.” 
— P.  364. 

It  is  related  of  a well-known  literary  character,  that  as  he 
was  sitting  in  his  study,  a room  with  which  the  passage  com- 
municated that  led  to  the  kitchen,  he  was  interrupted  in  his 
pursuits  by  a little  old  woman,  who  had  on  her  ann  a basket  of 
provisions.  The  gentleman  requested  the  good  woman  to  step 
into  the  kitchen,  to  which  he  supposed  she  had  mistaken  her 
way,  and  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  further  disturbed  by 
her,  opened  the  door  and  shewed  her  which  direction  she  was 
to  take.  After  he  had  returned  to  his  studies,  he  found  him- 
self again  assailed  by  the  little  old  woman”.  He  expostulated 
with  her,  and  again  shewed  her  the  road  to  the  kitchen j but 
after  he  had  resumed  his  labors,  lie  again  found  the  old  woman 
at  his  elbow.  He  instantly  conceived  his  real  situation  rang 
the  bell,  and  sent  for  a surgeon,  who  bled  him,  and  the  old 
woman  did  not  again  trouble  him.  The  surgeon  informed  him 
that  his  blood  was  in  such  a state,  that  had  he  not  been 
bled,  he  would  have  undoubtedly  sustained  a lit  of  apoplexy, 
which  would  in  all  probability  have  carried  him  off. 

I am  not  certain  whether  this  case  has  ever 
been  before  the  public,  but  if  it  has,  it  is  sin- 
gular enough  to  excuse  its  repetition. 

There  is  one  kind  of  dream  which  I have 
not  examined,  but  which  is  very  remarkable 
on  first  consideration,  or  rather  on  its  first 
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appearance  to  the  mind,  without  considera- 
tion. It  is  a kind  of  double  dream,  of  which 
there  have  been  two  or  three  authenticated 
instances* 

In  one  case,  a Mr.  Joseph  Wilkins  dreamt  he  was  going  to 
London,  and  that  on  his  way  he  stopped  at  his  father’s  house  in 
Gloucestershire,  tried  the  doors  (it  being  night),  went  up  stairs 
into  his  father’s  room,  and  informed  his  mother,  his  father  be- 
ing asleep,  that  he  had  come  to  bid  her  farewell,  for  he  was  go- 
ing a long  journey.  On  this,  he  thought  his  mother  exclaimed 
“ O ! dear  son,  thee  art  dead!”  on  which  he  awoke.  Shortly 
after  this  dream,  he  had  a letter  from  home,  stating  that  his 
mother  had  been  awake  on  such  a night  on  which  he  had  ap- 
peared, coming  and  trying  the  doors,  &c.  and  had  told  her  he 
was  going  a long  journey,  at  which  time  she  made  the  ex- 
clamation—“ O ! dear  son,  thee  art  dead  l”  She  persisted  she 
was  awake,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  himself,  from  all  circumstances, 
believed  the  dream  and  the  vision  to  have  happened  at  the 
same  instant. 

People  have  no  doubt  been  frequently  de- 
ceived into  an  idea  of  their  being  awake,  from 
their  dreaming  that  they  were  so,  and  this  I 
think  must  have  been  the  case  with  Mr  Wil- 
kins5 mother. 


The  next  instance  which  I have  procured,  is  related  in  the 
London  Magazine  for  July,  1JG5.  It  is  there  stated,  that  a 
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particular  gentleman  dreamt  that  he  was  pushing  .against  the 
door  of  a room  in  a house  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted* 
and  that  the  people  who  were  in  that  room  were,  at  the  very 
instant  of  the  gentleman’s  dream,  alarmed  by  a violent  pushing 
against  the  door  indeed  it  was  necessary  to  hold  it,  and  to  use 
very  great  exertion  to  prevent  its  being  broken  down.  As  soon 
as  the  attempt  to  burst  open  the  door  was  ended,  and  all  was 
still,  the  house  was  searched,  but  nothing  was  found  which  was 

likely  to  have  caused  such  extraordinary  efforts  to  break  into 
the  room. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  both  these 
accounts,  one  party  appears  to  have  been 
awake ; in  the  former  one  it  may  have  hap- 
pened that  Mrs.  Wilkins  only  dreamt  she  was 
not  asleep,  but  in  the  latter  case,  there  must 
have  been  some  extraordinarily  coincident 
attempts  to  break  open  the  door,  for  the  party 
was  awakened  and  was  obliged  to  use  great 
exertions  in  Ins  own  defence.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  former  case  the  exact  coincidence 
of  expressions  was  produced  by  a desire  in 
superstitious  and  ignorant  people  to  make  the 
two  parts  of  the  story  agree  with  one  another; 

and  that  in  the  latter,  some  house  dog:  was 

© 

overlooked  in  the  search  for  the  cause  of  the 
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disturbance : the  efforts  are  related  to  have 
been  great,  but  the  imagination  always  exag- 
gerates when  it  knows  not  the  power  with 
which  it  is  contending.  Some  superstitious 
men,  in  explaining  such  stories,  say  that  no 
doubt  the  soul  was  transported  while  the  body 
was  left  in  a state  of  torpor.  This  mode  of 
explanation,  however,  requires  much  greater 
credulity  than  that  we  have  adopted,  though 
it  generally  happens  that  the  simplest  solu- 
tions of  such  events  are  looked  upon  as  fan- 
ciful and  far-fetched  by  those  who  ding  to 
the  prejudices  of  their  ancestors. 

Sometime  in  the  beginning  of  last  century  there  was  a story 
of  a remarkably  prophetic  dream,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
related  before  a court  of  justice,  and  was  much  talked  of  I 
think  in  the  West  of  England  One  person  dreamt  that  ano- 
ther, a friend  of  his,  was  accompanied  on  a short  journey  by 
two  men,  one  tall  and  the  other  little,  and  robbed  and  mur- 
dered by  these  men  in  a particular  part  of  the  road.  The 
dream  was  so  perfect,  that,  when  two  men  made  their  appear- 
ance in  reality  to  the  dreamer,  he  recognized  them,  and  cau- 
tioned his  friend  against  accompanying  them  on  his  journey. 
He  did  accompany  them,- and  was  murdered  and  his  property 
taken  from  him  at  the  very  part  of  the  road  which  had  been 
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presented  to  the  dreamer  in  his  sleep,  and  the  dream  was  the 
principal  means  of  discovering  the  murderers,  who  were  taken 
and  executed. 

If  I had  been  told  this  d ream  after  it  had 
happened,  and  before  the  men  were  seen  by 
the  dreamer,  I might  have  believed  it  to  be 
something  supernatural.  As  it  happens  in 
the  end,  however,  with  all  these  stories,  there 
wants  evidence  for  every  particular,  and  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  whole  is  not  a fabrication. 

Even  though  an  apparition  or  a dream 
were  prophetic,  to  prove  that  it  was  super- 
natural, it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  pro- 
phesy was  contrary  to  all  human  calculation, 
that  the  event  which  constituted  its  fulfilment 
was  most  improbable  in  itself,  and  most  ac- 
curately corresponding  with  the  announce- 
ment in  every  particular.  In  a simple  state 
of  society,  a shrewd  observer  reckoning  upon 
what  has  already  happened,  may  make  won- 
derful progress  in  divining  what  is  to  come. 

G g 3 
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This  is  what  is  called  second  sight . When 
w7e  go  very  far  back  in  society,  we  find  sacred 
prophesies  which  are  either  calculations  upon 
what  is  likely  to  take  place,  or  rhapsodies  so 
mysterious,  that  they  will  apply  to  almost 
every  possible  circumstance.  Ancient  times 
are  so  hidden  in  obscurity,  that  only  Theolo- 
gians would  think  it  worth  while  to  examine 

0 

them.  In  modern  history  we  have  no  ac- 
counts of  prophetic  apparitions,  or  of  pro- 
phetic men,  who  foresaw  any  thing  which 
prudence  would  not  enable  any  person  to  dis- 
cover. 

£<r  Apparitions  by  appointment  ” p.  384.— 

1 am  credibly  informed  that  the  chaplain  of 
the  present  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley's  grandfather 
made  with  that  person  a contract,  that  the 
first  that  died  should  if  possible  appear  to  the 
other.  No  apparition,  however,  was  the  con- 
sequence of  this  agreement.  I am  acquainted 
with  tw7o  or  three  similar  contracts,  to  one  of 
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which  I am  a party  ; if  any  apparition  should 
shew  itself  in  fulfilment  of  any  one  of  these 
contracts,  the  world  will  know  it 


There  is  a story  in  the  La  Belle  Assemblee  for  July  1806,  of 
Lord  Tyrone  having  appeared  to  Lady  Beresford,  who  had  been 
very  loose  in  her  principles,  in  consequence  of  an  appointment. 
Lady  Beresford,  it  is  said,  expressed  great  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  apparition  5 in  consequence  of  which  he  marked 
her  wrist,  and  turned  the  curtains  of  the  bed  up  in  a most 
supernatural  manner,  in  order  to  confirm  her  in  her  belief  of 
his  having  appeared,  when  she  awoke  in  the  morning.  She 
related  the  story  the  next  day  to  her  husband,  and  shortly 
after,  a letter  arrived  announcing  the  death  of  Lord  Tyrone.— 
The  ghost  wiote  in  her  pocket  book,  and  the  account  states 
that  the  writing  is  yet  extant* 


The  evidence  for  these  stones  always  fails 
somewhere.  In  this  instance,  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  facts  he  re- 
lates before  the  public,  but  the  supposition  of 
the  relater?s  own  veracity ; but  even  if  the 
hand  writing  and  the  ribbon  which  covered 
Lady  Beresford’s  withered  wrist  were  produ- 
ced, there  is  no  proof  of  the  apparition.  Lady 
Beresford  alone  saw  it,  and  the  only  unex- 
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ceptionable  proof  died  with  her.  The  appear- 
ance of  persons  after  death  by  appointment 
has  been  often  urged  by  the  clergy  as  a proof 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; if  it  could 
prove  any  thing,  however,  it  would  only  shew 
that  there  was  a possibility  of  a semblance  of 
the  body  appearing  after  death,  but  the  soul, 
from  its  immaterial  nature,  surely  could  not 
assume  the  form  of  any  thing  material.  If  we 
agree  with  the  common  belief,  viz.  that  the 
soul  flies  at  the  moment  of  death,  we  must 
believe  it  to  be  invisible,  for  no  man  ever  saw 
the  soul  flying  out  at  the  window  or  through 
the  roof  of  the  room  in  which  the  body  had 

J 

just  expired. 

To  return  for  a moment  to  the  subject  of 
dreaming : May  we  not  arrive  at  as  complete 
an  explanation  of  its  phenomena  as  possible, 
considering  our  want  of  knowledge  of'  primary 
causation  ? We  cannot  lind  out  what  is  the 
reason  why  a particular  food  affects  the  mind 
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in  a particular  manner,  because  we  know  not 
what  the  mind  is,  except  from  plausible  con- 
jecture. The  effects  of  particular  aliment 
upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  relative ; thus,  one 
man  feels  great  benefit  to  his  powers  of  think- 
ing from  drinking  coffee,  another  from  drink- 
ing wine,  and  another  from  drinking  porter, 
because  they  were  used  to  these  liquors, 
though  perhaps  if  each  were  to  drink  what 
was  nourishment  to  the  other,  all  would 
feel  their  intellectual  faculties  injured  rather 
than  improved,  but  the  reason  why  any  ali- 
ment has  its  effect  upon  the  mind,  except  it 
be  relatively,  we  cannot  discover.  If,  how- 
ever, by  an  examination  of  the  lives  of  per- 
sons who  have  lived  in  the  simplest  manner 
(see  note  p.  3/6),  we  can  find  that  those  per- 
sons, according  to  some  connexion  between 
their  food  and  their  ideas,  had  particular 
dreams,  we  may,  after  having  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  connexion  which  we  have  not 
yet  acquired,  be  enabled  to  say,  according  to 
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the  quantity  of  food,  and  its  tendency  upon 
the  powers  of  digestion,  what  will  be  the  na- 
ture of  any  person’s  dream,  and  even  what 
will  be  its  precise  duration,  till  by  degrees  we 
may  procure  such  an  exact  knowledge  of 
dreams,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  find  what 
number  of  figures  will  appear  to  us,  what  va- 
riety of  scenery,  or  what  number  of  speeches 
will  be  made  to  us. 

I have  often  heard  people  relate,  as  remark- 
able examples  of  prophetic  dreaming,  that 
they,  or  their  friends,  had  dreamt  of  a parti- 
cular number  in  the  lottery,  which  has  after- 
wards been  drawn  a considerable  prize.  The 
person  who  dreamt  of  the  number  must  have 
had  an  idea  of  it  before  he  dreamt,  or  it  would 
not  have  been  presented  to  him ; and  we  have 
already  said  too  much  about  coincidence  to 
require  us  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
of  the  ticket  having  been  drawn  a prize. — 
People  are  frequently  heard  to  say  they  are 
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very  true  dreamers.  There  are  persons  who 
consider  the  recurrence  of  circumstances  they 
have  formerly  known  and  dreamt  of,  as  ful- 
filments of  prophecies. 

Perhaps  it  never  entered  the  minds  of  the 
most  superstitious  advocates  of  second  sight, 
to  add  to  it  a means  of  the  seers  transporting 
himself  through  the  air  from  one  place  to 
another.  Yet  Aubrey  relates  an  instance 
(Miscellanies,  p.  158-9.),  in  which  an  earl  of 
Cathness  said  he  had  asked  a second-sighted 
person  to  inform  him  where  a particular  ves- 
sel was,  which  he  kept  for  bringing  home 
wine  and  other  provisions.  The  man  replied, 
four  hours  sail  distant,  and  as  a proof  that  he 
was  relating  what  was  true,  he  produced  the 
cap  of  one  of  the  seamen,  which  he  had  got 
from  off  his  head  immediately  before.  When 
the  vessel  arrived,  one  of  the  seamen  claimed 
the  cap,  and  said  it  had  been  carried  from  off 
his  head  by  a gust  of  wind  ! This  transporta- 
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tion  by  invisible  power  leads  me  to  say  a few 
words  upon  witchcraft,  of  which  such  trans- 
portation was  wont  to  be  a proof  and  a quali- 
fication. It  is  singular,  that  with  all  the  proofs 
of  witchcraft,  which  have  often  been  many 
degrees  stronger  than  those  in  favor  of  appa- 
ritions, the  belief  in  that  power,  in  the  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  at  least,  is  now  much 
diminished  and  almost  extinguished.  Perhaps 
the  unrelenting  persecution  with  which  witch- 
craft was  visited,  tended  greatly  to  eradicate 
both  the  belief  and  the  pr  act  ice.  “ Nam  tua 
“ res  agitur,  quurn  paries  proximus  ardet.”— 
The  old  women  as  well  as  the  young  probably 
thought  it  politic  to  accuse  nobody  of  witch- 
craft, lest  they  might  themselves  hazard  a 
ducking  or  a roasting,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hopkins,  the  witch-finder,  was  burnt  at  last, 
after  having  spent  his  life  in  procuring  the 
destruction  of  his  fellow  creatures.  I rather 
think  that  in  some  countries  where  witches  are 
not  in  such  great  danger,  old  women  may  still 
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be  pointed  at  for  having  thrown  maidens  into 
fits,  and  prevented  cows  from  giving  milk,— 
But,  however  generally  suppressed,  witchcraft 
is  still  partially  believed  in,  in  superstitious 
districts.  A gentleman,  on  whose  veracity  I 
can  depend,  informs  me  that  in  Ross-shire, 
within  his  own  recollection,  there  were  some 
persons  who  were  believed  to  practise  witch- 
craft. One  George  Hossack,  in  a district  of 
that  county,  shot  a hare  as  she  was  leaping 
through  a hedge,  and  presently  there  appear- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  an  old  wo- 
man who  was  a reputed  witch,  wounded  in 
the  leg.  It  was  of  course  circulated  that  the 
woman  had  returned  to  her  proper  shape,  af- 
ter she  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg  in  the 
shape  of  a hare ; though  probably  the  man 
only  set  abroad  that  report  to  save  himself 
from  the  imputation  of  having  fired  at  a hare 
and  shot  an  old  woman.  Another  woman  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  accused  an  elder  of 
the  church  with  having  violated  her  person. 
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Atter  the  most  candid  and  impartial  examina- 
tion, it  was  declared  that  the  elder  was  inno- 
cent ; that  the  woman  had  been  violated  by 
the  devil  in  his  shape,  and  she  was  excommu- 
nicated ! 

The  devil,  poor  angel,  has  been  calumnia- 
ted with  every  crime  which  has  disgraced  hu- 
man nature  from  the  creation  to  the  present 
time,  though  St.  James  plainly  tells  us  that 
man  is  tempted  “ of  his  own  lust.”  I remem- 
ber,  when  very  young,  several  instances  hav- 
ing been  made  near  where  I resided  to  raise  his 
satanic  majesty ; for  my  part,  I confess  I was 
so  superstitious  once  as  to  try  to  raise  him 
myself,  but  whether  he  had  heard  of  my  in- 
tention of  writing  against  him,  or  he  was 
“ asleep,  or  on  a journey,”  I could  not  disco- 
ver ; however,  he  never  deigned  to  convince 
me  of  his  existence,  and  his  neglect  to  appear 
has,  perhaps  for  his  own  good  purposes,  con- 
firmed me  in  my  opinion  that  he  is  either  de- 
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funct  or  never  lived.  I have  heard  from  re- 
sidents, that  in  a certain  town  in  Norfolk  (the 
name  of  which  I would  mention,  but  that  I 
am  afraid  of  so  far  calumniating  its  good  in- 
habitants), a number  of  true  believers  assem- 
bled in  the  church,  and  read  the  Lord’s  pray- 
er backwards,  (which,  with  other  ceremonies, 
is  an  old  and  approved  receipe,)  on  which  the 
church  was  filled  with  smoke,  and  a very 
powerful  hissing  ensued,  which  lasted  for  some 
minutes.  I have  heard  from  another  quarter, 
that  one  of  the  parishioners  prophanely  drop- 
ped a hint  that  a horn  stuffed  with  tow  was 
found  not  far  from  the  place  whence  the 
smoke  issued. 

I am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  corps-candles.  Perhaps  they  may  be  of 
different  kinds,  for,  as  some  persons  relate  in- 
stances of  their  having  appeared  upon  a table, 
and  in  dry  situations,  they  cannot  all  be  the 
common  Will  o’ -the- wisp.  Probably  those  in- 
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stances  which  are  related  to  have  appeared  in 
such  situations  proceeded  from  fish,  or  some 
phosphoric  substance,  of  the  nature  of  which 
the  people  who  saw  them  were  ignorant.  To 
ascertain  their  precise  nature  requires  a per- 
sonal investigation  which  I have  not  yet  made, 
but  which  I shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity 

i 

of  making. 


1 shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  such  dif- 
ferences in  relations,  as  will  shew  that  appa- 
ritions have  only  existed  according  to  the  ideas 
people  have  formed  of  them,  and  not  from  any 
standard.  This  will  prove  them  to  be  merely 
imaginary. 

A Mrs.  Bretton  appeared  to  a person  who  had  been  her  ser- 
vant, in  order  to  procure  from  a relation  the  gift  of  a certain 
portion  of  land  to  the  poor.  This  may  serve  as  an  instance  of 
the  coldness  of  ghosts.  The  servant,  whose  name  was  Alice, 
expressed  great  surprise,  as  well  she  might,  at  the  appearance 
of  her  mistress.  She  said,  'fwere  not  my  Mistress  dead,  I 
should  not  question  but  that  you  are  she.  She  replied,  I am 
the  same  that  was  your  Mistress,  and  took  her  by  the  hand  5 
which  Alice  affirmed  was  as  cold  as  a Clod.” — Glanvil's  Sadu • 
cismus  iriumphatus , 1681,  page  239. 
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Aubrey  has  the  following  : — 

“ T.  M.  Esq.,  an  old  Acquaintance  of  mine,  hath  assured  me, 
that  about  a quarter  of  a Year  after  his  first  wife’s  death  as  he 
lay  in  Bed  awake,  with  his  Grand-child,  his  Wife  opened  the 
Closet  Door , and  came  into  the  Chamber  by  the  Bed  side,  and 
looked  upon  him,  and  stooped  down  and  Kissed  him  3 her  Lips 
were  warm,  he  fancied  they  would  have  been  cold.  He  was 
about  to  have  Embraced  her,  but  was  afraid  it  misrht  have 
clone  him  hurt.  When  she  went  from  him,  he  asked  her  when 
he  should  see  her  again  ? She  turned  about  and  smiled,  but 
said  nothing.  The  Closet  Door  striked,  as  it  uses  to  do,  both 
at  her  coming  in  and  going  out.”-— Miscellanies,  fyc.  p.  82, 


As  an  instance  of  an  apparition  which  ap- 
peared unsubstantial,  we  may  refer  to  the 
first  which  we  related  in  this  appendix. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
Glanvifs  stories  : — • 

“ David  Hunter  told  her  he  never  knew  her.  No,  says  she, 
I died  Seven  years  before  you  came  into  the  Countrey  • But  for  all 
that,  if  he  would  do  her  Message,  she  would  never  hurt  him. 
But  he  deferred  doing  as  the  Apparition  bid  him,  and  she  ap- 
. peared  the  night  efter  as  he  lay  in  bed,  and  struck  him  on  the 
shoulder  very  hard  5 at  which  he  cried  out,  and  askt  her  if  she 
did  not  promise  she  would  not  hurt  him  ? She  said,  that  was 
if  he  did  her  Message  5 if  not,  she  would  kill  him.  He  told  her 
he  could  not  go  now  by  reason  the  Waters  were  out.  She  said 
she  was  content  he  should  stay  till  they  were  abated  ; but 
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charged  him  afterwards  not  to  fail  her.  So  he  did  her  errand, 
and  afterwards  she  appeared  and  gave  him  thanks.  For  now , 
said  she,  I shall  he  at  rest , therefore  pray  you  lift  me  up  from  the 
ground,  and  I will  trouble  you  no  more  So  David  Hunter  lifted 
her  up  from  the  ground,  and  as  he  said,  she  felt  just  like  a bag 
of  Feathers  in  his  arms.  So  she  vanisht,  and  he  heard  most 
delicate  Musick  as  she  went  off,  over  his  head  5 and  he  never 
was  more  troubled.’’ — Glanvil,  p.  286-7* 

“ The  Doctor,”  (Scot)  as  I have  the  Story  related,  was  sit- 
ting alone  by  the  Fire,  either  in  his  Study,  or  his  Parlour,  in 
Broad- Street  where  he  liv’d,  and  reading  a Book,  his  Door  being 
shut  fast  and  lock’d;  he  was  well  assured  there  was  no  body  in 
the  Room  but  himself,  when  accidentally  raising  his  Head  a 
little,  he  was  exceedingly  surpris’d  to  see  sitting  in  an  Elbow- 
Chair,  at  the  other  side  of  the  Fire-place,  or  Chimney,  an  an- 
cient, grave  Gentleman  in  a black  Velvet  gown,  a long  Wig, 
and  looking  with  a pleasing  countenance  towards  him  (the 
Doctor ) as  if  just  going  to  speak.”- — Moreton's  Secrets  of  the 
invisible  World  disclosed,  p.  295 

f<  After  this  Discourse,  and  the  Doctor  promising  to  go  down 
into  the  Country,  and  dispatch  this  important  Commission; 
the  Apparition  putting  on  a very  pleasant  and  smiling  Aspect, 
thank’d  him,  and  disappear’d.” — Ibid.  p.  299. 

We  have  already  had  a ghost  which  opened 
and  shot  doors  with  all  proper  civility,  viz. 
the  ghost  of  the  wife  whose  lips  were  warm. 
The  famous  ghost  of  Mrs.  Veal,  related  in 
the  introduction  to  Drelincourt  on  Death* 
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felt  and  spoke  exactly  as  if  she  had  been  alive, 
and  when  she  took  her  leave  of  her  friend, 
did  not  vanish,  but  went  out  of  the  door,  and 

was  not  lost  sight  of  till  she  had  turned  the 

/ 

corner.  The  question  naturally  suggests  itself 
here,  why  do  not  all  ghosts  act  in  the  same 
manner? — or,  why  do  not  the  ghosts  of  the 
good  act  in  one  manner  and  the  ghosts  of  the 
wicked  in  another  manner  ? This  question  is 
unanswerable,  except  that  ghosts  proceed  en- 
tirely from  the  imagination.  Some  obstinate 
believer  will  say,  however,  that  real  ghosts 
have  all  one  conduct,  those  of  imagination 
only  are  variable.  The  question  then  resolves 
itself  into  this;  which  are  the  real  ghosts? 
This  would  puzzle  all  the  ghost  seers  that 
ever  existed  to  determine,  for  there  is  just  as 
much  evidence  for  one  kind  as  for  another. 

All  the  witches,  of  whose  appearance  we 
have  the  most  authenticated  relations,  come 
through  walls  and  closed  windows,  and  do 
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not  seem  to  have  felt  interruption  from  any 
common  interposing' substance.  Glanvil,  and 
other  of  the  sage  defenders  of  witchcraft, 
attribute  this  readiness  of  passing  through 
what  would  be  considered  obstacles  to  com- 
mon mortals,  to  what  they  call  their  astral 
spirits,  which  they  managed  to  send  abroad 
instead  of  themselves. 


I wo  men  were  seized  at  Guilford,  for  having  murdered  an 
old  man  of  the  name  of  Bower,  and  put  into  gaol  to  the  same 
cell  with  another  who  had  been  committed  for  a robbery.  The 
night  on  which  the  two  were  thrown  into  prison,  “ this  third 
Man  was  awakened  about  one  of  the  Clock,  and  greatly  terrified 
with  an  Old  Man,  who  had  a great  gash  cross  his  Throat  almost 
from  Ear  to  Ear,  and  a wound  down  his  Breast  ” — Glanvil,  Sfc. 
p,  232.  Tins  was  an  apparition  through  the  prison  door,  or 
through  the  wall  of  the  cell.  See  the  converse  : — f‘  And  so  it 
went  away  over  the  Rails  into  the  Wood  there,  in  the  like  Man- 
ner as  any  Man  would  go  over  a Style  to  his  apprehension.”— 
Ibid.  212. 

Ghosts  will  be  recollected  by  those  who 
have  been  at  all  conversant  in  stories  of  super- 
natural appearances,  which  have  passed 
through  trees  and  bushes,  and  other  obstacles. 
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It  is  sufficient  that  they  are  proved  to  pass 
through  obstacles  in  general,  it  would  he  in 
vain  to  instance  all  the  cases  which  have  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Grose  has  enumerated  most  of 
those  instances  of  difference  in  the  ingenious 
essay  from  which  I made  an  extract  in  the 
commencement  of  this  enquiry , and  I should 
not  myself  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  them, 
had  it  not  been  considered  by  many  enlight- 
ened men  who  profess  to  believe  in  appari- 
tions, that  the  not  giving  examples  of  those 
differences  proceeded  from  inability  to  give 
them. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  passing,  to  no- 
tice some  arguments  for  apparitions  which  are 
adduced  in  spite  of  the  differences  we  have 
been  enumerating.  Those  arguments , though 
not  applicable  to  this  or  any  particular  part 
of  the  subject,  but  to  apparitions  generally,  it 
may  be  better  to  state,  than  to  pass  bye  in 
total  silence,  especially  as  superstitious  people 
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of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  consider  what  remains 
unanswered,  as  unanswerable.  We  have 
already  stated  that  apparitions  are  asserted  to 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  hut  the 
strength  of  that  argument  in  favor  of  the 
souks  immortality  is  very  much  diminished, 
when  we  find  that  those  who  adduce  it  like- 
wise bring  forward  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  ghosts  ! — Mr.  Glan- 
vil  has  the  following  passage 

This  is  the  common  argument  of  those  that  deny  the  Being 
of  Apparitions,  they  have  Travelled  all  hours  of  the  night,  and 
never  saw  any  thing  worse  than  themselves  (which  may  well  be) 
and  thence  they  conclude,  that  all  pretended  Apparitions  are 
Fancies  or  Impostures.  But  why  do  not  such  arguers  conclude, 
that  there  was  never  a Cut-purse  in  London , because  they  have 
lived  there  many  years  without  being  met  with  by  any  of  those 
Practisers  ? Certainly  he  that  denies  Apparitions  upon  the  confi- 
dence of  this  Negative  against  the  vast  heap  of  Positive  assuran- 
ces/'is  credulous  in  believing  there  was  ever  any  Highway-man 
in  the  World,  if  he  himself  was  never  robbed  And  the  Trials 
of  Assizes  and  Attestations  of  those  that  have  (if  he  will  be  just) 
ought  to  move  his  assent  no  more  in  this  case  than  in  that  of 
Witches  and  Apparitions , which  have  the  very  same  evidence.” 


I should  not  have  mentioned  this,  if  it  had 
been  the  argument  of  Mr.  Glanvil  only.  But 
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as  I hear  it  every  day  alleged  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  apparitions,  it  must  not  be  passed 
by  unnoticed.  The  great  question  here  is,  is 
there  any  belief  like  that  in  supernatural  ap- 
pearances ? Is  there  any  doctrine  or  dogma 
which  has  a similar  foundation  with  such  a 
belief  The  belief  in  God?  ’That  is  sup- 
ported by  the  most  incontestible  evidence — - 
A belief  in  cut-purses  or  highwaymen  ? That 
is  a belief  which  cannot  be  controverted.— 
There  is  in  fact  no  belief  like  that  in  appari- 
tions and  supernatural  phenomena  in  general. 
It  stands  alone,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
compared  with  any  other.  It  is  the  con- 
founding of  this  belief  with  others  that  are 
better  founded,  that  has  so  firmly  fixed  it  in 
the  minds  of  many  generations.  If  mankind 
would  have  considered  it  alone,  when  it  first 
gained  dominion  over  their  minds,  it  would 
have  been  cast  off  as  unworthy  of  rational 
beings.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  universe  is 
peopled  with  millions  of  spiritual  beings,  and 
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therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  discredit  the 
existence  or  possibility  of  apparitions.  Rather, 
however,  than  allow  this  to  support  the  be- 
lief, I make  it  a ground  of  denying  the  pos- 
sibility of  ghosts  altogether ; for,  if  the  world 
be  peopled  with  such  a number  of  spiritual 
beings,  they  are  invisible  to  any  of  our  senses, 
and  theiefoie  before  any  of  them  could  appear 
to  us,  they  must  change  their  nature  or  we 
iiHifet  cnange  ours,  which,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends,  is  impossible.^ 


Stay  3.  little,  ci  ies  3 sage  apparitiooist,  when  he  comes  to 
this  passage $ how  can  you  write  thus?  Does  not  this  assertion 
of  yours  include  and  deny  the  whole  act  of  vanishing  from  the 
creation  even  until  now? — This  deserves  a slight  examination., 
The  assertion  that  the  air  is  peopled  with  spirits  proves  nothing, 
because  it  adduces  one  disputed  existence  in  support  of  another 
disputed  existence.  That  these  spirits  must  change  their 
nature,  then,  before  any  of  them  appear  to  us,  is  the  only  ques- 
t .011,  I here  aie  certainly  such  things  as  vanishings  in  nature, 
A candle  is  dissipated  to  our  eyes,  though  the  substance  is  only 
attenuated  and  mingled  with  the  air  in  smoke  and  vapor.  But 
all  natural  vanishings  are  from  substance  to  less  substance* 
w hereas  1 his  one  most  singular  transformation  of  apparitions  is 
to  change  from  a thinner  state  to  a thicker.  This  change  is 
not  sufficient,  for  after  it  we  have  a vanishing  back  again  to 
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We  now  proceed  to  state  a few  of  the  attri- 
butes of  apparitions,  such  as  we  have  men- 
tioned in  our  essay  (p.  419.) 

As  an  instance  of  an  apparition  appearing  without  being  re- 
cognized to  be  such,  we  may  cite  the  story  of  Mrs.  Bretton, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  passage  we  have  cited* 
commencing  “ were  not  my  mistress  dead,  &e.”  shews  that  the 
seer  did  not  know  who  it  was  she  saw  till  she  was  informed. 

One  Thomas  Goddard  saw’  a person  like  his  deceased  father 
in  law  : — When  he  came  near,  the  apparition  spake  to  him 
with  an  audible  voice  these  words,  Are  you  afraid  ? To  which  he 
answered,  I am  thinking  on  one  who  is  dead  and  buried,  whom 
you  are  like.  To  which  the  apparition  replied  with  the  like 
voice,  I am  he  that  you  were  thinking  on,  I am  Edward  Avon, 


the  former  state.  Now'  let  us  imagine  a candle  to  be  burnt 
away,  and  that  candle  to  be  restored  again  to  its  former  con- 
dition from  the  smoke  into  which  it  had  been  dissolved.  This 
is  a parallel  case,  as  near  as  may  be,  with  apparitions.  The 
whole  system  of  apparition-vanishing,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
devils  or  angels,  with  lights  or  without,  is  most  ridiculous. — 
Miracle- mongers  talk  about  our  not  knowing  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  they  therefore  say  that  such  things  as  miracles, 
apparitions,  and  the  like,  (indeed  the  latter  is  a species  of  the 
former)  may  be  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  common 
with  human  laws  to  contradict  one  another;  but  it  is  not  the 
case  with  the  laws  of  nature ; and  any  thing  we  find  contra- 
dicting what  we  now  know  to  be  a principle  in  natural  phi- 
losophy, cannot  be  a law  of  nature,  but  a phantom  of  prejudice. 
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your  father  in  law  $ come  near  to  me,  I will  do  you  no  harm. 
To  which  Goddard  answered,  I trust  in  him  who  hath  bought 
my  soul  with  his  precious  blood,  you  shall  do  me  no  harm.  Then 
the  apparition  said,  How  stand  cases  at  home  ? Goddard  askt — - 
What  cases?”  Glanvil,  p.  210. 


This  is  a very  singular  case;  for  the  ap- 
parition knows,  from  the  whole  of  the  account, 
neither  what  is  past,  nor  what  is  to  come. 

At  another  appearance  of  the  same  apparition,  William  Avon, 
the  son  of  the  deceased  person  whose  apparition  it  was,  was  in 
company  with  Goddard  ; when  it  appeared,  Goddard  e called  to 
his  brother  in  law,  and  said,  Here  is  the  apparition  of  our  father, 
who  said,  I see  nothing.  Then  Goddard  fell  on  his  knees  and 
said,  Lord  open  his  eyes  that  he  may  see  it.  But  he  reply ed. 
Lord  grant  l may  not  see  it,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will.”  As  soon 
as  the  apparition  vanished,  “ Avon  told  Goddard  he  heard  his 
voice  and  understood  what  he  said,  and  heard  other  words  dis- 
tinct from  his,  but  could  not  understand  a word  of  it,  nor  saw 
* — % 

any  Apparition  at  all.”  Glanvil,  p.  215. 

There  is  a story  of  a cure  which  is  accompanied  by  an  appari- 
tion. The  woman  cured  was  called  Jesch  Claes,  though  I have 
some  accounts  of  her  story  which  call  her  Janet.  “ This  Woman 
for  fourteen  years  had  been  lame  of  both  Legs,  one  of  them  be- 
ing dead  and  without  feeling,  so  that  she  could  not  go  but  creep 
upon  the  ground,  or  was  carried  in  People’s  Arms  as  a Child,  hut 
now  through  the  power  of  God  Almighty  she  hath  walked  again. 
Which  came  to  pass  after  this  manner,  as  I have  taken  it  from 
her  own  mouth.  In  the  year  1676  about  the  13th  or  14 th  of 
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this  Month  October,  in  the  Night  between  one  and  two  of  the 
Clock,  this  Jesch  Claes  being  in  bed  with  her  Husband,  who  was 
a Boatman,  she  was  three  times  pulled  by  her  Ann,  with  which 
she  waked  and  cried  out,  O Lord  ! What  may  this  be?  Here- 
upon she  heard  an  answer  in  plain  words  : Be  not  afraid,  l come 
in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Your  malady 
which  hath  for  many  years  been  upon  you  shall  cease,  and  it 
shall  be  given  you  from  God  Almighty  to  walk  again.  But  keep 
this  to  yourself  till  further  answer.  Whereupon  she  cried  aloud, 
O Lord  ! That  I had  a light  that  I might  know  what  this  is. 
Then  had  she  this  answer,  There  needs  no  light,  the  light  shall 
be  given  you  from  God.  Then  came  light  all  over  the  room, 
and  she  saw  a beautiful  Youth  about  Ten  years  of  Age,  with 
Curled  Yellow  Hair,  Clothed  in  White  to  the  Feet,  who  went 
from  the  Bed’s-head  to  the  Chimney  with  a light  which  a little 
after  vanished.”  Glanvil , p.  *252. 

Besides  other  peculiarities  which  it  possess- 
ed, my  readers  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  this 
ghost  was  a decided  Trinitarian,  whereas,  had 
it  appeared  at  Constantinople  or  Pekin,  it 
would  have  spoken  of  Mahomet  or  Fot. 

Glanvil  has  the  following  singular  instance 
of  appearing  and  disappearing  in  music  ; it  is 
related  in  a letter 

Sir,  my  service  to  you  and  your  Lady.  Now  according  to 
your  desire  I shall  write  what  my  Cousin  told  me  : Her  name 
was  Mary  Watkinson , her  Father  did  live  in  Smithfield , but  she 
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was  Married  to  one  Francis  Toppam,  and  she  did  live  in  York , 
with  her  Husband,  being  an  ill  one,  who  did  steal  her  away 
against  her  Parents7  consent,  so  that  they  could  not  abide  him. 
But  she  came  often  to  them,  and  when  she  was  last  with  him” 
(her  father)  “ upon  their  parting,  she  expressed  that  she  feared 
she  should  never  see  him  more.  He  answered  her,  if  he  should 
die,  if  ever  God  did  permit  the  dead  Jo  see  the  living,  he  would 
see  her  again.  Now,  after  he  had  been  Buried  about  half  a 
year,  on  a Night,  when  she  was  in  bed  but  could  not  sleep,  she 
heard  Musick,  and  the  Chamber  grew  lighter  and  lighter,  and 
she  being  broad  awake,  saw  her  Father  stand  at  her  bedside: 
Who  said,  Mai,  did  not  I tell  thee  that  I would  see  thee  once 
again?  She  called  him  Father,  and  talked  of  many  things  $ 
and  he  bad  her  be  Patient  and  Dutiful  to  her  Mother  And 
when  she  told  him  that  she  had  a child  since  he  did  dye,  lw  said 
that  would  not  trouble  her  long.  He  bad  her  speak  what  she 
would  now  to  him,  for  he  must  go,  and  that  he  should  never 
see  her  more  till  they  met  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  So  the 
Chamber  grew  darker  and  darker,  and  he  was  gone  with  Mil- 
sick.  And  she  said  that  she  did  never  dream  of  him,  nor  ever 
did  see  any  Apparition  of  him  after.” 

With  regard  to  what  has  been  said  by  apparitions  of  a futur« 
state,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  the  well  -known  story  of  Ma- 
jor Sydenham,  who  appeared  to  Captain  Dyke,  and  said  to  him, 
“ Cap.,  Cap.  I could  not  come  at  the  time  appointed,  but  I am 
now  come  to  tell  you,  that  there  is  a God,  and  a very  just  and 
terrible  one,  and  if  you  do  not  turn  over  a new  leaf  you  will 
find  it  so.” 

Jr 

I have  some  recollection  of  a story  which  l cannot  now  find, 
but  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  a person  appeared  to  an 
old  friend  of  his  and  had  a long  conversation  with  him,  in  which 
he  informed  him  that  such  and  such  persons  were  in  hell,  but 
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he  durst  not  reveal  the  mode  of  treatment  there  adopted.  My 
readers  will  themselves  call  to  mind  numerous  instances  of 
ghosts  which  have  said  that  they  could  not  inform  the  seers  of 
what  was  going  on  in  heaven  or  hell,  as  they  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  reveal  what  passed  in  those  districts. 

In  connexion  with  what  I have  said  about 
dreams,  and  visions  mistaken  for  dreams,  I find 
that  I have  omitted  the  following  stories,  which, 
however,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  yet  to 
notice : 

John  Evelyn , Esq. ; R.  S.  S.  shewed  us  at  the  Royal  Society  a 
note  under  Mr.  Smith’s  Hand,  (the  Curate  of  Deptford)  that  in 
November,  1679,  as  he  was  in  Bed  sick  of  an  Ague,  came  to 
him  the  Vision  of  a Master  of  Arts,  with  a white  Wand  in  his 
Hand,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did  lie  on  his  Back  three  Hours, 
viz.  from  Ten  to  One,  that  he  should  be  rid  of  his  Ague.  He 
lay  a good  while  on  his  Back  5 but  at  last  being  weary  he  turn- 
ed, and  immediately  the  Ague  attack'd  him , afterwards  he 
strictly  followed  the  Directions,  and  was  perfectly  cured.  He 
was  awake,  and  it  was  in  the  day-time.” 

ff  This  puts  me  in  Mind  of  a Dream  of  old  Farmer  Good,  a 
neighbour  of  mine  at  Broad  Chalk , who  being  ill,  dreamt  that 
he  met  with  an  old  friend  of  his  (long  since  deceased)  by 
Knighton  Ashes  (in  that  Parish)  who  told  him,  that  if  he  rose 
out  of  his  Bed,  that  he  would  die.  He  awaked,  and  rose  to 
make  Water,  and  was  immediately  seized  with  a shivering  Fit, 
and  died  of  an  Ague,  aged  84. "-—Aubrey's  Miscellanies , p.  87. 

The  reader  will  almost  instantly,  upon  the 
relation  of  these  stories,  think  of  the  explana- 
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tion.  It  was  plain  that  the  object  of  the  first 
was  too  weak  to  know  whether  what  he  saw 
was  a dream  or  a reality.  An  idea  passed 
through  his  mind,  that  if  he  should  lie  on  his 
back,  his  ague  would  be  cured;  that  idea  was 
coupled  by  some  connexion,  which  himself 
only  could  explain,  with  a master  of  arts  ; he 
followed  his  idea,  and  it  succeeded : though 
had  it  failed,  he  would  have  considered  the 
vision  as  the  mere  freak  of  his  distempered 
imagination.  It  is  very  likely  that  old  Far- 
mer Good  thought  in  his  sleep  that  if  he  rose 
he  would  be  catching  cold,  though  even  when 
asleep,  the  necessity  of  rising  presented  itself 
so  forcibly,  that  he  instantly  arose  when  his 
sleep  ceased* 

As  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  as  many  of 
the  best  authenticated  stories  as  possible,  I 
shall  now  relate  a vision  which  occurred  to  a 
captain  who  translated  some  of  Luther  s 
works.  It  is  taken  originally  from  the  pre» 
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face  to  the  translation  of  Luther’s  Table 
Talk. 

“ I Captain  Henry  Bell  do  hereby  declare  both  to  the  present 
Age  and  to  Posterity,  that  being  employ’d  beyond  the  Seas  in 
State  affairs  divers  Years  together,  both  by  King  James  and  also 
by  the  late  King  Charles  in  Germany , I did  hear  and  understand 
in  all  Places  gi  eat  Bewailing  and  Lamentation  made,  by  reason 
of  destroying  and  burning  of  above  fourscore  Thousand  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  s Books,  entituled.  His  last  Divine  Discourses.  Upon 
which  Divine  Work  or  D:iscourses  the  Reformation,  besrun  be- 
fore  in  Germany , was  wonderfully  promoted  and  spread  in  other 
Countries.  But  afterwards  it  so  fell  out,  that  the  Pope  then 
living,  viz.  Gregory  XIII  understanding  what  great  Hurt  and 
Prejudice  he  and  his  Religion  had  already  received  by  reason  of 
the  said  Luther's  Discourses,  and  also  fearing  that  the  same 
mi£ht  bring  further  Contempt  and  Mischief  upon  himself  and 
his  ( hurch,  he,  therefore  to  prevent  the  same,  did  fiercely  stir 
up  and  instigate  the  Emperor  then  in  being,  viz  Rodolphus  III. 
to  make  an  Edict  through  the  whole  Empire  that  all  the  fore- 
said  Printed  Books  should  be  burned,  and  also  that  it  should  be 
Death  for  any  Person  to  have  or  keep  a Copy  thereof,  but  to 
burn  the  same,  which  Edict  was  speedily  put  in  Execution  ac- 
cordingly; insomuch  that  not  one  of  all  the  said  Printed  Books, 
nor  any  one  Copy  of  the  same  could  be  found  out  or  heard  of  in 
any  Place.  Yet  it  pleased  God,  that  in  Anno  16,(26,  a German 
Gentleman  named  Casparus  Van  Sparr , with  whom  in  my  stay 
in  Germany  about  King  James's  business  ! became  familiarly 
known  and  acquainted,  having  occasion  to  Build  upon  an  old 
Foundation  of  a House,  wherein  his  Grand  Father  dwelt  at  that 
time  when  the  said  Edict  was  Published  in  Germany , for  the 
burning  the  said  Books,  and  digging  deep  ur  der  the  said  old 
Foundation  one  of  the  said  Original  Printed  Books  was  there 
happily  found,  lying  in  a deep  obscure  hole,  being  wrapped  in  a 
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strong  Linnen-Cloth  which  was  waxed  all  over  with  Bees-wax 
within  and  without,  whereby  the  said  Book  was  preserved  fair 
without  any  Blemish.  And  at  the  same  time  Ferdinandus  II  be- 
ing Emperor  of  Germany , who  was  a severe  Enemy  and  Perse- 
cutor of  the  Protestant  Religion,  the  foresaid  Gentleman,  and 
Grandchild  to  him  that  had  hidden  the  said  Book  in  that  ob- 
scure Hole,  fearing  that  if  the  said  Emperor  should  get  Know- 
ledge that  one  of  the  said  Books  were  yet  forth-coming,  and  in 
his  Custody,  whereby  not  only  himself  might  be  brought  into 
trouble,  but  also  the  Book  might  be  in  Danger  to  be  destroyed, 
as  all  the  rest  were  long  before  ; and  also  calling  to  Mind  that 
I had  the  High-Dutch  Tongue  very  perfect,  did  send  the  said 
Original  Book  over  hither  into  England  unto  me  : Related  to 
me  the  Passages  of  the  preserving  and  finding  the  said  Book  3 and 
earnestly  moved  me  in  his  Letter  to  Translate  the  said  Book 
into  English. — Whereupon,  I took  the  said  Book  before  me  and 
many  times  began  to  Translate  the  same,  but  always  I was 
hindred  therein,  being  called  upon  about  other  Business,  in  so 
much  that  by  no  possible  means  I could  remain  by  that  Work. 
Then  about  six  Weeks  after  I had  received  the  said  Book  it  fell 
out,  that  being  in  Bed  with  my  Wife,  one  Night  between  twelve 
and  one  a Clock,  she  being  asleep,  but  myself  yet  awake,  there 
appear’d  unto  me  an  Antient  Man  standing  at  my  Bed-side 
arrayed  all  in  White,  having  a long  and  broad  white  Beard, 
hanging  down  to  his  Girdle  Steed,  who  taking  me  by  the  right 
Ear  spake  these  Words  following  unto  me  5 Sirrah , Will  not  you 
take  time  to  Translate  that  Book  which  is  sent  unto  you  out  of 
Germany?  1 will  provide  for  you  both  Place  and  Time  to  do  it: 
And  then  he  vanish’d  out  of  my  Sight.— Whereupon  being 
much  affrighted,  I fell  into  an  ext  ream  Sweat,  insomuch  that 
my  Wife  awaking,  and  finding  me  all  over  wet  she  ask  d me 
what  I ailed  ? 1 told  her  what  I had  seen  and  heard ; but  I 

never  did  heed  or  regard  Visions  nor  Dreams.  And  so  the 
same  fell  soon  out  of  my  mind. — Then  about  a Fortnight  after 
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I had  seen  the  Vision,  on  a Sunday  I went  to  Whitehall  to  hear 
the  Sermon,  after  which  ended,  I return’d  to  my  Lodging 
which  was  then  in  King-street  at  Westminster , and  sitting  down 
to  Dinner  with  my  Wife,  two  Messengers  were  sent  from  the 
Council-board  with  a Warrant  to  carry  me  to  the  Keeper  of  the 
Gatehouse  at  Westminster  there  to  be  safely  kept,  until  farther 
Order  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  5 which  was  done  without 
shewing  any  Cause*  at  all,  wherefore  I was  committed  5 upon 
which  said  Warrant  I was  kept  there  Ten  whole  Years  close 
Prisoner  3 where  I spent  Five  Years  thereof  about  Translating 
of  the  said  Book : Insomuch  as  I found  the  Words  very  true 
which  the  Old  Man  in  the  aforesaid  Vision  said  unto  me,  I will 
shortly  provide  you  both  Place  and  Time  to  Translate  it. — Then 
after  I had  finished  the  Translation,  Dr.  Laud  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  sent  to  me  in  the  Prison,  by  Dr.  Bray  his  Chaplain, 
Ten  Pounds,  and  desir’d  to  peruse  the  Book ; he  afterwards 
sent  me  by  Dr.  Bray  Forty  Pounds,  There  was  a Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Printing  of  this  Translation, 
which  was  in  1652.”- — Aubrey's  Miscellanies , p.  91  to  95. 

* “ Whatsoever  was  pretended,  yet  the  true  Cause  of  the  Captain’s  Com- 
mitment was,  because  he  was  urgent  with  the  Ld.  Treasurer  for  his  Arrears 
which  amounted  to  a great  Sum  he  was  not  willing  to  pay,  and  to  be  freed  from 
his  Clamours  clapt  him  up  into  Prison.” — Aubrey. 


This,  like  most  of  the  most  authentic  stories 
of  apparitions,  is  in  fact  nothing*  but  a waking 
dream,  like  that  of  Brutus,  and  there  is  no 
less  probability  that  a man  should  think  he 
heard  what  was  said  to  him,  than  that  Dr. 
Johnson  should  think  he  heard  a person  say. 
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“ Johnson,  you  are  a very  wicked  fellow, 

& c.  (see  p.  387-)  The  exact  intimation  given 
in  the  words  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
importance  which  the  captain  in  his  own 
mind  attached  to  the  book  which  he  had  to 
translate,  or  he  may  have  had  some  guess  of 
what  might  be  done  to  him  for  his  urgent 
applications  to  the  Treasury,  and  of  course 
the  two  things  most  strongly  affecting  him 
were  uppermost  in  his  dream.  The  antient 
man  was  probably  the  idea  which  the  captain 
had  of  Luthers  appearance,  though  the 
reader  will  easily  perceive  that  there  is  no 
resemblance  between  Luther  and  the  man 
described.  The  taking  the  captain  by  the 
ear  is  a circumstance  which  strongly  corro- 
borates the  supposition  that  the  whole  was  a 
dream.  It  is  one  of  those,  as  it  were,  jumps 
of  the  imagination,  from  gravity  to  humour 
and  from  humour  to  gravity,  which  are  par- 
ticularly observable  in  sleep.  The  old  gen- 
tleman  might  have  been  the  grandfather  of 
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the  person  who  sent  the  book  to  the  captain ; 
but  the  more  general  interest  which  the  cap- 
tain was  likely  to  imagine  Martin  would  have 
in  his  own  book5  makes  it  most  probable  that 
he  would  rather  have  him  in  his  mind  than 
the  person  who  concealed  the  work. 

The  following  is  a singular  relation  of  what 
appear  to  be  supernatural  events 

The  22  of  February  1671,  we  (says  the  Master  that  tells  it) 
Sailed  from  Gravesend ; and  the  2 6th,  by  Gods  Providence  we 
Sailed  over  the  Bar  of  Newcastle  and  there  Loaded  the  2d  of 
March.  About  nine  or  ten  of  the  Clock  in  the  Night  Follow- 
ing, we  having  made  all  clear  and  Ready  for  the  Furtherance 
of  our  Voyage,  some  time  after  Supper  I went  to  Rest,  when 
about  twelve  of  the  Clock  in  the  Night  to  the  best  of  my 
Remembrance,  I was  Awaked  out  of  my  Sleep  by  a Great  Noise 
(but  saw  nothing)  which  to  the  best  of  my  Capacity  bid  me 
Be  gone,  and  that  I had  nothing  to  do  there,  but  being  so  has- 
tily Disturbed,  and  not  certain  what  might  be  the  Cause,  I gave 
it  over  for  a Dream,  and  past  that  Accident  as  Uncertain  of  the 
Truth.  Now  after  the  First  Day  was  Past,  about  Eight  or 
Nine  of  the  Clock  at  Night  I went  to  rest  5 and  about  Twelve, 
my  Mate  was  striking  a Light  to  take  a Pipe  of  Tobacco  (as  I 
suppose)  and  Expecting  the  Wherry  to  go  up  to  the  Town, 
being  the  Tide  fell  out  about  Two  in  the  Morning,  1 desired 
the  Candle  might  not  be  put  out,  and  being  as  well  Awake  as 
now  I am,  to  the  best  of  my  Remembrance,  1 was  then  Pulled 
by  the  hair  of  my  head  off  from  my  Pillow,  and  the  same  words 
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Declared  unto  me  as  before,  and  then  I saw  the  Perfect  Face 
and  Proportion  of  a Man , in  a Black  Hat,  Stuff-Coat,  and 
Striped  Neck  Cloth,  with  Hanging  down  hair,  and  a sowre 
Down-looking  Countenance,  and  his  Teeth  being  set  in  his 
Head,  I had  then  time  to  say  Lord  have  Mercy  upon  me.  What 
art  ? at  which  he  Vanished,  yet  the  Candle  Burned  very  Blew, 
and  almost  went  out : Hereupon  being  much  Discontented,  I 
did  by  the  Following  Post  give  my  owners  a just  Account  of 
what  had  Befallen  me. — The  Fifth  of  that  Instant  we  set  Sail : 
about  four  of  the  Clock  in  the  Day,  the  Wind  at  W.S.  W.  fair 
Weather,  and  a Brave  Gale  off  the  Shore,  which  Continued 
until  half  an  hour  after  Eleven  on  Wednesday  night  3 at  which 
time  the  Man  at  the  Helm  called  out  that  he  could  not  stir  the 
Helm : but  after  I had  pulled  off  the  Whip-staff 3 the  Ship 
steered  as  before,  being  still  fair  Weather,  the  Wind  then 
coming  to  the  N.  W.  and  Snowing  Weather,  but  very  fair  and 
clear.  I was  yet  Doubtful  of  more  Wind,  and  therefore  caused 
the  Men  to  furl  the  Fore  Top-sail,  and  Lower  down  the  Main 
Top -sail  upon  the  back  of  the  Main-sail,  but  could  not  with  all 
the  strength  we  had  hale  in  3 the  Weather  brake  off  the  fore 
Top-sail,  when  this  was  still  in  my  Judgment,  that  our  Ship 
did  hale  as  much,  as  when  our  sails  were  out,  then  we  haled  up 
our  Main-sail,  and  still  the  Ship  had  the  same  List  as  with  a 
Large  Wind,  which  to  my  Judgment  might  be  half  a streak  or 
thereabouts. — By  this  time  it  was  Two  of  the  Clock,  then  our 
Men  tried  the  Pump,  and  found  Little  or  no  Water  in  her  3 the 
Man  at  the  Helm  called  out,  that  the  Candle  Burned  so  Blew7 
in  the  Lanthorn  3 that  it  gave  Little  or  no  Light,  and  three 
several  times  went  out,  so  that  I held  the  Candle  to  the  Look* 
out,  which  Candle  did  burn  very  well  and  showed  a good  Light, 
but  of  a sudden  our  Ship  would  not  feel  the  Helm  so  kindly  as 
before  and  brought  all  our  Sails  Aback,  then  our  Ship  heeled  as 
much  to  Windward  as  before  to  Leeward  : the  Glass  being  out, 
we  went  to  the  Pump  and  found  no  Water  in  the  Ship,  but  she 
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did  not  steer  well.  Neither  could  I find  the  Reason,  being  still 
so  fair  Weather,  this  unkind  steerage  made  me  Urgent  to  try 
the  Pump  yet  more,  but.  I could  not  get  the  upper  Box  to  work, 
nor  stir,  but  having  taken  that  up,  and  trying  with  the  Pump- 
hook,  we  could  not.  come  near  the  Lower  Box  by  a foot  and 
half,  which  to  my  Judgment  was  Hindrcd  by  something  like  a 
Bull-fish  or  Woolsack,  that  as  we  forced  down,  gave  up  again 
with  the  Hook  : Whereupon  Mistrusting  that  all  was  not  well, 
I caused  our  Men  to  keep  t he  Coat  of  our  Pump  up  5 and  my- 
self Loosned  the  Tack  ; in  the  mean  time  I ordered  two  Men  to 
Loose  the  Boat,  which  they  did  being  Lashed  in  three  Places: 
yet  they  do  not  Remember  to  this  hour,  that  they  Loosned  any 
of  them  but  the  Middlemost  5 and  with  three  Men  in  her,  the 
Boat  went  over  the  Top  of  the  Foresheet,  which  lay  above  the 
Stem,  without  Touching  it,  with  such  Violence,  as  even 
Amazed  us  that  saw  it  5 And  they  that  were  in  the  Boat  gave 
such  loud  cryes  as  frighted  him  at  the  Helm,  who  came  Run- 
ning out  unknown  to  me,  but  finding  the  Ship  coming  nearer 
the  Wind  than  formerly,  1 Ran  to  the  Stair-case,  to  bid  him 
put  the  Helm  over,  but  could  not : and  hearing  one  jump  down 
at  the  Hatch,  which  was  open  at  the  half-deck,  did  suppose 
that  the  Helmsman  came  Down  again  5 and  calling  him  by  his 
Name  to  come  and  help  me,  the  word  was  no  sooner  out  of  my 
Mouth,  but  I Perceived  the  same  Person  that  I had  formerly 
seen  before  we  came  out  of  the  Harbour  ; who  came  violently 
to  me,  saying,  be  gone,  you  have  no  more  to  do  here.  Throwing 
me  in  at  the  Cabbin  door,  clear  upon  the  Top  of  the  Table ; 
When  I cryingout.  In  the  Name  of  God  what  art,  he  Vanished 
away  in  a Flash  of  Fire  j thinking  withal  that  the  Ship  had 
split  in  a Thousand  pieces,  it  giving  such  a Crack.  The  Men 
thereupon  calling  out.  Master,  if  you  be  a Man  come  away,  did 
something  Revive  me,  and  striving  to  have  got  to  my  Chest, 
being  I had  got  some  Money  in  it,  I found  that  something 
Kindred  me,  but  what  it  was  I could  not  tell.  Then  Perceiv- 
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ing  the  Main  Sea  coming  in  so  Fast,  that  I was  up  to  the  wasf 
before  1 could  get  out  of  the  Cabbin,  and  finding  ail  our  Men 
in  the  Boat  but  only  one,  I desired  him  to  get  a Compass  3 
which  he  did,  vet  could  never  after  know  what  became  of  it. 
We  were  no  sooner  in  the  Boat,  but  the  Ship  Sank  Down,  and  yet 
having  a great  Sea  Fur  Gown,  which  lay  upon  the  Dicker,  upon 
the  Ships  going  Down,  the  very  upset  of  the  Water  brought  it 
to  the  Boats  side,  and  one  of  our  Men  took  it  in,  we  Reckoned 
ourselves  to  be  Ten  or  Twelve  Leagues  E.  S.  E.  from  the  Spern, 
I Perceived  the  Fane  at  the  Main-top-Mast-Head,  when  the 
Ship  was  sunk : we  Continued  in  the  Boat  from  three  in  the 
Morning  till  ten  or  eleven  that  day,  when  we  were  taken  up  by 
a Whitby  Ketch,  who  used  us  very  kindly,  and  towed  our  Boat 
at  his  Stern  with  two  Ends  of  a Hauser,  till  she  brake  away : 
She  being  Bound  for  Newcastle , and  the  Wind  being  Contrary, 
did  on  the  Saturday  Following,  set  us  a Shore  at  Grimsby  in  Hull 
River,  where  the  Mayor  gave  us  a Pass  for  London.  This  is  a 
True  and  Perfect  Relation  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  in  every 
Respect.  John  Pye  Master.  And  Attested  by  Nine  Men  more 
all  Belonging  to  my  Ship.-— I Had  forget  to  Express,  that  one 
side  of  my  Face  is  Burnt  and  Blasted  Sorely,  which  I felt  within 
half  an  hour  after  I was  gone  out  of  the  Ship  3 but  how  it  came 
upon  me  in  the  Ship  1 could  not  tell,  being  then  in  a Great 
Horror  and  Amazement.  Thus  John  Pyed'—Burthogge  on 
Reason  and  Spirits. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  singular  stories  of 

an  apparition  ever  related,  and,  I doubt  not, 

but,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  first  take  a 

thing  for  granted  and  then  examine  the  ar- 

© © 

guments  in  its  favor,  (and  in  this  world  the 
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Dumber  of  such  is  by  no  means  contemptible,) 
this  relation  will  have  more  weight  in  support 
of  supernatural  existences,  than  all  the  ac- 
counts of  Nicolai,  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  Hot- 
ter, and  Petrarch,  which  Dr.  Ferriar  has 
given,  can  possibly  have  against  them,  Mr 
Burthogge  adds  of  this  relation,  that  it  is  “ a 
“ Story  Licensed  by  a Person  of  Quality,  and 
of  Great  worth,  who  I believe  has  more 
u Honour  than  to  suffer  the  World  to  be 
€6  Palm’d  upon  by  what  He  knew  to  be  a Fal- 
u sity ; and  Greater  Prudence  than  to  give 
such  a Story  a License  without  some  In- 
“ quiry  after  the  truth  of  it.”  Who  this  per- 
sonage was  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a believer  in  ghosts,  and 
that  is  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  he  would 
take  the  relation  at  any  rate  as  true,  and  con- 
sider whatever  evidence  was  produced  as  in- 
dubitable. For  my  part,  I cannot  imagine 
what  evidence  there  is  to  support  this  extra- 
ordinary story  incontrovertibly.  The  master 
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says  that  the  facts  are  attested  by  nine  men 
besides  himself.  There  does  not,  however* 
appear  to  be,  to  the  apparition  at  least,  the 
testimony  of  any  one  man  except  the  master 
himself,  and  in  the  apparition  there  was  no- 
thing  so  extraordinary  as  to  make  it  anything 
but  the  creation  of  the  imagination.  We 
have  nothing  mentioned  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  vessel  when  it  went  out  of  the  harbour, 
and  it  may  have  been  that  the  Captain  had 
apprehensions  for  his  safety,  though  he  had 
the  hardihood  to  endeavour  to  weather  the 
voyage  to  London.  If  he  had  any  such  ap- 
prehensions, and  there  is  nothing  to  shew 
that  he  had  not,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  anxiety  might  conjure  up  a phan- 
tom such  as  lie  describes.  There  are  circum- 
stances which  yet  remain  with  a supernatural 
color,  for  instance,  the  Captain’s  being  thrown 
completely  upon  the  cabin  table  while  calling 
out  for  the  helmsman.  The  great  crack  and 
the  flash  of  fire  bear  a great  resemblance  to 
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the  effect  of  thunder  and  lightning,  as  it  is 
sometimes  described  at  sea,  and  the  weather 
might  be  such  as  that  the  Captain  might  be 
thrown  as  he  described,  bv  a flash  of  lightning. 
The  effect  of  lightning  upon  persons  whom  it 
has  not  killed,  but  only  thrown  down,  is  ex- 
actly what  he  says  he  felt  upon  his  face.  The 
flash  and  the  crack  do  not  appear,  from  the 
relation,  to  have  happened  upon  his  being 
thrown  down,  but  it  may  be  that  the  Cap- 
tain's recollection  was  so  ordered  as  to  find  the 
event  to  be  entirely  supernatural,  and,  there- 
fore, when  he  wrote  his  account,  he  put  the 
circumstances  in  the  most  supernatural  order 
possible.  There  is  a mode  of  explaining  this 
case,  more  natural,  though  not  so  much  to 
Mr.  Pye's  credit  as  that  we  have  just  employ- 
ed. He  may  have  sworn  his  men  to  secrecy, 
sunk  the  ship  for  his  own  purposes,  and  then 
contrived  a supernatural  account  in  order  to 
deceive  his  owners,  whom  he  had  prepared  for 
some  misfortune,  by  informing  them  of  the 
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first  appearance  of  the  ghost.  Or,  indeed,  he 
may  have  only  had  one  man  in  the  secret, 
who  may  have  been  accessary  to  several  of 
the  supernatural  events,  such  as  the  blue 
burning  of  the  candle,  (which  the  sailors  would 
regard  as  the  infallible  forerunner  of  a ghost,) 
the  flash  and  the  crack,  and  the  throwing 
over  of  the  boat  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
We  cannot  have  a complete  explanation  of 
this  or  any  very  mysterious  story,  because  we 
do  not  know  all  the  circumstances ; but  it  is 
some  satisfaction  to  any  man  to  feel  that  some 
explanation  is  always  to  be  arrived  at,  com- 
plete or  otherwise,  according  to  the  know- 
ledge of  circumstances  he  can  obtain. 

I must  here  beg  pardon  of  my  readers  for 
some  want  of  order  which  must  be  manifest 
in  this  Appendix,  and  I have  to  entreat  it 
here  particularly,  because  I am  about  to  add 
some  notice  of  cases  which  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned  immediately  after  that  of  M.  Nico- 
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lai.  That  case  is  in  many  respects  completely 
singular.  Similar  instances  of  ghosts  pro- 
ceeding from  a diseased  mind,  however,  are 
commonly  circulated. 

In  the  same  district  of  Scotland  which  I mentioned  as  fur- 
nishing instances  of  witches,  it  was  customary  to  employ  a foot- 
post  to  convey  letters  for  some  distance,  by  that  means  saving 
considerable  inconvenience.  The  name  of  the  post-man  from 
Cromarty  for  some  time,  some  years  ago,  was  Alexander  Mun- 
roe,  more  commonly  called  <(  Sandy  Munroe.,?  A man  it  hap- 
pened was  found  dead  upon  a common  which  Sandy  had  to 
cross,  and  as  the  circumstance  of  sudden  death  which  his  ap- 
peared to  have  been,  was,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  lathei 
uncommon,  Sandy  became  not  a little  alarmed.  Aftei  the  idea 
of  the  dead  man  had  preyed  for  some  time  on  his  mind,  Sandy 
was  much  surprised  to  find  the  ghost  of  that  personage  by  his 
side.  He  went  and  called  up  a person  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, and  as  soon  as  he  was  joined  by  him,  the  ghost  Left 
him.  When  Sandy  returned  home  at  night,  after  his  first  en- 
counter, the  ghost  accompanied  him  even  into  the  town  (Cro- 
marty). He  threw  himself  on  his  bed  quite  distracted,  though 
when  his  wife  was  present  the  ghost  disappeared.  He  sent  her 
for  some  whiskey,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone  the  dead 
man  again  appeared.  After  he  had  endured  the  agitation  con- 
sequent on  a first  acquaintance  with  a supernatural  being,  San- 
dy became  reconciled  to  frequent  rencontres  with  the  appaii* 
lion,  which  constantly  disappeared  in  the  presence  ot  a second 
person.  I have  no  account  of  the  exact  fate  of  this  person, 
though  I have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  visited  by  the  dead 
man  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  only  tetelv. 
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This  case  resembles  that  of  M.  Nicolai  in 
several  - particulars.  The  familiarity  which 
Sandy  acquired  with  his  spiritual  friend,  and 
the  talking,  (for  the  ghost  really  conversed 
with  the  post-man)  exactly  resembled  the  cir- 
cumstances of  M.  Nicolai’s  apparitions,  but 
the  vanishing  when  a second  person  made  his 
appeal ance  is  without  parallel,  though  even 
that  tact  ma>  lie  accounted  for,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a second  person  occupying  his 
attention  so  much,  as  to  preclude  the  mental 
illusion  for  the  time.  Each  particular  case, 
however,  should  be  completely  examined,  in 
order  to  find  the  numerous  causes  of  differ- 
ences in  the  conduct  of  apparitions. 

I 

Theie  is  a.  case  of  disordered  mind  whicli 
lias  been  lately  published,  in  whicli  a person 
was  accompanied  constantly  by  the  ghost  of 
a relation.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“ Hatton-Garden  Police  Office. — A respectable  looking  man, 
between  40  and  50  years  of  age,  was  brought  up,  charged  with 
attempting  to  bang  himself  on  the  branch  of  a tree  near  Ca- 
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nonbury  House,  on  Monday  afternoon.  He  stated  his  name  to 
be  Thomas  Davis,  a native  of  Gloucestershire  3 that  his  wife 
was  then  in  service  in  Gloucestershire,  and  he  had  not  seen  her 
for  four  years  ; that  he  wanted  neither  money  nor  clothes,  but 
he  was  very  uncomfortable.  The  only  thing  that  troubled  him 
was  his  wife’s  mother,  who  had  been  dead  some  time,  but  her 
ghost  kept  constantly  haunting  him  wherever  he  went,  day  and 
night,  for  which  reason,  having  no  other  means  to  get  rid  of 
her,  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  He  had 
lodged  for  several  months  at  the  corner  of  Winfield  Street, 
Whitechapel,  but  had  left  it  six  days  ago,  and  had  no  lodging 
since. 

“ The  worthy  magistrate  reasoned  with  him  for  a considera- 
ble time,  on  the  great  enormity  of  the  crime  he  was  about  to 
commit  in  taking  away  his  own  life.  At  length  lie  appeared 
perfectly  sensible  of  his  folly,  and  gave  the  magistrate  a faith- 
ful promise  that  he  would  never  make  another  attempt  on  his 
own  life,  were  he  to  be  haunted  by  as  many  ghosts  as  there 
were  blades  of  grass  growing  in  the  fields/’  London  Papers , 
April  23 d,  1817. 


This  is  a more  remarkable  case  than  any 
other  of  which  I have  ever  heard,  for  the  ap- 
parition appears  to  have  attended  the  seer 
without  intermission.  I have  not  been  able 
to  learn  whether  he  was  afterwards  visited  by 
his  wife’s  mother ; indeed  it  is  probable  that 
his  mind,  after  his  attempt  at  suicide,  would 
undergo  an  alteration,  such  as  the  intellectual 
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faculties  of  mad  people  undergo  when  sud- 
denly plunged  into  water,  and  that  he  would 
not  again  see  the  ghost. 

When  large  bodies  of  people  have  imbibed 
any  very  strong  superstitious  ideas,  it  may 
probably  happen,  and  it  no  doubt  does  hap- 
pen, that  the  whole  may  be  so  far  mentally 
disordered  as  to  believe  they  see  each  some 
wonderful  apparition,  and  not  only  to  believe 
they  see  something,  but  every  man  of  them, 
more  or  less,  strongly  to  believe  he  sees  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time,  according  as  his 
supei  stitious  notions  are  more  or  less  power- 
ful upon  him.  All  or  most  of  men  near  the 
lamentable  scene  might  imagine,  after  the 
ci  ucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  a the  graves 
u were  opened,  and  many  of  the  * * * Saints 
“ ***  appeared  unto  many,”  but  in  such  a 
case  con  current  testimony  might  not  be  any 
pi  oof  of  the  reality  of  apparitions. — -In  a great 
republican  city,  where  all  were  politicians.. 
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and  all  equally  superstitious,  all  would  pro- 
bably have  nearly  the  same  apprehensions  at 
particular  periods,  and  consequently  all  might 
see  the  same  horrible  omens  of  disasters  they 
anticipated.  Concurrent  testimony,  there- 
fore, in  cases  of  apparitions,  must  not  be  re- 
garded, except  it  can  be  proved  that  all  the 
witnesses  were  not  equally  inclined  to  be  de- 
ceived, without  indeed  in  most  instances  hav- 
ing any  power  over  their  own  inclinations. 


The  following  account  of  the  Fata  Mor- 
gana, taken  principally  from  the  account  of 
Father  Minasi,  who  saw  it,  and  says  he  would 
rather  see  it  again  than  the  finest  theatrical 
exhibition  ever  made,  may  be  amusing  to  my 
readers : 

“ When  the  rising  sun  shines  from  that  point  whence  its 
incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  on  the  sea  of 
Reggio,  and  the  bright  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bay  is  not 
disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or  the  current,  the  spectator  being 
placed  on  an  eminence  of  the  city,  with  his  back  to  the  sun 
and  his  face  to  the  sea ; on  a sudden  there  appear  in  the  water, 
as  in  a catoptric  theatre,  various  multiplied  objects,  that  is  to 
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say  numberless  series  of  pilasters,  arches,  castles  well  delineated, 
regular  columns,  lofty  towers,  superb  palaces  with  balconies 
and  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees,  delightful  plains  with 
herds  and  flocks,  armies  of  men  on  foot  and  horseback,  and 
many  other  strange  images  in  their  natural  colors  and  proper 
actions,  passing  rapidly  in  succession  along  the  surface  of  the 
sea  during  the  whole  of  the  short  period  of  time  while  the 
above  mentioned  causes  remain. — But  if,  in  addition  to  the 
circumstances  before  described,  the  atmosphere  be  highly  im- 
pregnated with  vapour  and  dense  exhalations  not  previously 
dispersed  by  the  action  of  the  wind  or  waves,  or  rarified  by  the 
sun,  it  then  happens  that  in  this  vapour,  as  in  a curtain  ex- 
tended along  the  channel  to  the  height  of  about  30  palms  and 
nearly  down  to  the  sea,  the  observer  will  behold  the  scene  of 
the  same  objects  not  only  reflected  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
but  likewise  in  the  air,  though  not  so  distinct  or  well  defined 
as  the  former  objects  from  the  sea.— Lastly,  if  the  air  be  slightly 
hazy  and  opake,  and  at  the  same  time  dewy  and  adapted  to 
form  the  iris,  then  the  above  mentioned  objects  will  appear 
only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  as  in  the  first  case,  but  all  vividly 
colored,  or  fringed  in  red,  green,  blue,  and  other  prismatic 
colors.”— Nicholson’s  Journal  for  1797. 

In  addition  to  his  curious  descriptions  of 

the  phenomena  of  the  Fata  Morgana,  which 

%■ 

he  divides  into  the  three  kinds,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  which  we  have  just  enumerated , the 
ingenious  author  has  given  a plate,  by  which 
he  proves  that  these  appearances  are  all  pro- 
duced from  the  shore,  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
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lias  copied  and  inserted  at  page  240  of  the 
vol.  of  his  Journal  already  alluded  to.  Mr. 
Nicholson  thinks  these  appearances  are  plainly 
produced  from  the  calm  sea,  and  one  or  more 
strata  of  superincumbent  air,  differing  in  re- 
fractive and  consequently  in  reflective  power. 
The  description  itself  conveys  the  cause  in 
general ; a more  particular  explanation  could 
not  well  be  given,  except  by  a personal  exa- 
mination of  the  phenomena.— In  the  same 
volume  of  Nicholson's  Journal,  the  reader 
will  find  an  account  of  a singular  appearance 
of  Presqu’isle  on  Lake  Erie,  in  a letter  from 
a Mr.  Andrew  Elliott  to  David  Rittenhouse, 
which  appearance  in  former  days  might  cer- 
tainly have  been  considered  supernatural.— 
Such  appearances  are  frequent  from  the  re- 
fractions upon  mists  at  particular  seasons  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  some  very  fine  ones 
have  been  observed  about  the  harbour  of  Cro- 
marty above  mentioned.  It  is  needless  to 
multiply  examples,  for  these  singular  appear- 
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aoces  may,  I clare  say,  be  found,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  My  readers  will  find  in  Crantz’s  His- 
tory of  Greenland  some  very  curious  accounts 
of  appearances  produced  on  the  atmosphere, 
most  probably  peculiar  to  a cold  country. 

The  account  of  the  appearance  of  an  army, 
or  rather  of  two  distinct  bodies  of  troops, 
mentioned  in  p.  42/ , is  as  follows 

(<  The  following  marvellous  narrative,  communicated  by  the 
Ghost  Seers,  has  produced  a good  deal  of  conversation  in  a part 
of  this  county,  and  may  serve  to  astonish  the  credulous,  amuse 
the  sceptical,  and  occupy  the  speculative  : — On  Sunday  evening 
the  2Sth  ult.  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock,  Anthony  Jack- 
son,  farmer,  aged  45  years,  and  Martin  Turner,  the  son  of 
William  Turner,  farmer,  aged  15  yeais,  while  engaged  in 
inspecting  their  cattle,  grazing  on  Havarah  Park,  near  Ripley, 
part  of  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Ingleby,  Bart.  were  suddenly  sur- 
prized by  a most  extraordinary  appearance  in  the  Park.  Tur- 
ner, whose  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  spectacle,  said, 
“ Look  Anthony,  what  a quantity  of  beasts  !’’ — “ Beasts,”  cried 
Anthony,  “Lord  bless  us  ! they  are  not  beasts,  they  are  men  !” 
Ey  this  time  the  body  was  in  motion,  and  the  spectators  dis- 
covered that  it  was  an  army  of  soldiers,  dressed  in  a white 
military  uniform,  and  that  in  the  centre  stood  a Personage  of 
commanding  aspect,  clothed  in  scarlet.  After  performing  a 
number  of  evolutions,  the  body  began  to  march  in  perfect  order 
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to  the.  summit  of  a hill,  passing  the  spectators  at  a distance  of 
about  100  yards.  No  sooner  had  the  first  body,  which  seemed 
to  consist  of  several  hundreds,  and  extended  four  deep,  over  an 
inclosure  of  thirty  acres,  attained  the  hill,  than  another  assem- 
blage of  men,  far  more  numerous  than  the  former,  dressed  in 
dark- coloured  clothes,  arose  and  marched,  without  any  appa- 
rent, hostility,  after  the  military  spectres  ; at  the  top  of  the  hill 
both  the  parties  formed  what  the  spectators  called  an  L,  and 
passing  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  disappeared.  At 
this  moment  a volume  of  smoke,  apparently  like  that  vomited 
by  a park  of  artillery,  spread  over  the  plain,  and  was  so  imper- 
vious, as  for  nearly  two  minutes  to  hide  the  cattle  from  the 
view  of  Jackson  and  Turner,  who  hurried  home  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  and  the  effect  upon  their  minds,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  is  so  strong,  that  they  cannot  mention  the 
circumstances  without  visible  emotion  ! 1 

<c  We  have  had  the  curiosity,  and  an  idle  curiosity  perhaps  it 
was,  to  collate  the  accounts  of  this  strange  vision,  as  given  by 
the  two  spectators,  and  find  them  to  agree  in  every  part,  with 
these  exceptions  The  young  man  says,  that  as  far  as  he 
could  mark  the  progress  of  time  while  a scene  so  novel  and 
alarming  was  passing  before  him,  he  thinks  that  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  body  to  the  disappearance  of  the  smoke, 
might  be  about  five  minutes  5 Jackson  says  it  could  not  be  less 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  during  all  this  time  they 
were  making  to  each  other  such  observations  as  arose  out  of 
the  spectacle.  The  junior  spectator  says,  he  observed  amongst 
the  first  body,  arms  glistening  in  the  sun ; the  senior  says,  it 
might  be  so,  but  that  did  not  strike  him,  nor  can  he,  in  think- 
ing of  it  since,  recal  anv  such  appearance  to  his  recollection. 
On  this  strange  story  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  ground 
forming  the  scene  of  action  is  perfectly  sound,  and  not  likely  to 
emit  any  of  those  exhalat  ions  which  might  arise  from  a swamp — - 
that  the  narrators  are  both  persons  of  character — that  those 
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who  know  them  best,  believe  them  most,  and  that  they  them- 
selves are  unquestionably  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  own 
narrative— that  tradition  records  a scene  somewhat  similar, 
exhibited  on  Stockton  Forest,  about  the  breaking  out  of  the 
present  war — and  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  satisfac- 
tory elucidation  of  this  Phantasmagoria — ( Leeds  Mercury,)- — 

From  the  Tyne  Mercury,  July  9, 8,  1812. 

* 

The  following  ingenious  attempt  at  explain- 
ing these  appearances,  is  copied  from  the  Tyne 
Mercury  of  August  4th,  1812,  and  X am  only 
sorry  that  I am  not  able  to  give  to  my  readers 

the  name  of  its  author 

# 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Tyne  Mercury. 

te  Mr.  Editor, — I find  a peculiar  satisfaction  in  the  perusal 
of  your  weekly  journal,  from  its  being  not  totally  dedicated  to 
matters  of  public  intelligence,  but  admitting  whatever  interes- 
ting phenomena  may  occur  in  nature  worthy  of  being  submit- 
ted to  the  speculations  of  ingenious  men.  This  makes  me  hope 
that  you  may  find  a place  for  a few  remarks  on  that  surprising 
appearance  of  visionary  armies,  which  is  narrated  in  your  last, 
“It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  those  opinions  relative  to 
witches,  giants,  visions,  and  spectres,  which  prevailed  in  unen- 
lightened ages,  and  which  civilization  gradually  explodes,  are 
found  interwoven  historically  with  the  course  of  things  record- 
ed in  holy  writ,  and  there  may  be  found  passages  in  Ezekiel, 
and  other  of  the  prophets,  where  the  apparitions  of  armed  hosts, 
not  very  dissimilar  to  the  present,  on  the  hills  of  Judea,  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned. 

Such  were  the  warrior  sons  of  heaven. 

To  whose  high  care  Judea’s  state  was  given, 
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Who  wont  of  old  their  nightly  watch  to  keep, 

A host  of  Gods  on  Sion’s  tow’ry  steep, 
iC  It  would  be  unwarrantable,  I admit,  to  argue  the  truth  of 
such  occurrences  as  the  present,  from  what  has  been  exhibited 
in  those  ages,  and  that  country,  which  were  appropriated  to 
miracles,  and  out  lawed,  if  I may  so  speak,  from  the  common 
walk  of  nature.  Such  authority,  however,  may  be  allowed  to 
screen  us  from  that  contempt  which  sceptical  men  direct  to- 
wards those  who  give  a moment’s  thought  to  the  elucidation  ot 
these  subjects. 

"One  course  of  probable  argument  by  which  wc  might  be  in- 
clined to  satisfy  ourselves,  is,  in  the  present  instance,  cut  off  by 
the  plurality  of  witnesses  j for  whatever  effect  might  be  allow- 
ed to  arise  from  the  derangement  of  the  intellect,  or  the  nerves 
of  vision  on  a single  person,  we  reject  the  possibility  of  more 
than  one  being  thus  deluded  at  the  same  moment  into  the  per- 
ception of  similar,  false,  and  visionary  images. 

“ I think  it,  however,  possible,  that  some  satisfactory  light 
may  be  thrown  on  this  matter,  by  accumulative  induction  of 
analogous  appearances,  which  have  confessedly  arisen  from  na- 
tural causes.  Most  men  have  witnessed,  in  some  degree,  the 
strange  and  fantastical  convolutions,  that  are  exhibited  by 
those  aeriform  substances,  which  do  not  elude  the  sight  by 
their  transparency,  and  yet  are  readily  acted  upon  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere.  Adair,  in  his  North  American  tra- 
vels, relates,  that  having  been  satisfied  with  contemplating  the 
general  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  fall  at  Niagara,  he  and 
his  companion  were  drawn  to  admire  the  variety  of  shapes 
which  the  super-impendent  vapour  assumed  beneath  the  im- 
pulse of  the  wind.  ft  Sometimes,”  says  he,  “ it  was  driven  with 
violence  against  the  rocky  mountain  to  the  north,  and  being 
broken  by  its  projecting  rugosities,  it  ascended,  but  with  great- 
er rapidity,  like  an  army  climbing  to  the  storm  of  some  citadel 
on  the  summit.  We  thought,  as  it  shone  in  the  setting  sun, 
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that  we  could  perceive  the  glistening  of  armour,  and  in  the 
prismatick  colours,  we  fancied  to  ourselves  the  military  uni- 
forms of  our  countrymen  ” — Page  52,  New  York  Ed. 

<e  The  recollection  of  this  passage  struck  me  much  by  its 
analogy  to  the  case  before  us,  and  indeed  was  the  occasion  of 
this  essay.  I am  rather  confirmed  in  my  conjecture' that  the 
cases  may  be  really  parallel,  from  its  being  observed  by  Jackson 
and  Turner,  the  spectators  in  this  case,  that  the  whole  vanished 
into  a white  vapour.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  happens, 
when  the  impulse,  which  breaks  and  varies  the  uniformity  of 
aeriform  fluids  is  removed : they  subside  again  into  a uniform 
and  colourless  mass.  Thus  it  is  that  the  wonderful  sand  pillars, 
which  are  heaved  by  the  wind  out  of  the  desarts,  beneath  the 
equator,  descend  in  a shower  of  dust,  when  the  force  which  up- 
held them  is  withdrawn. 

“ It  is  not  an  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  that  the  place 
where  this  scene  was  witnessed  is  not  a swamp.  Swamps  do 
not  usually  produce  sudden  exhalations.  The  moisture  is  there 
gradually  evaporated.  But  where,  beneath  a surface  firm  and 
tenacious,  there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  water,  if  this  is 
converted  by  the  sun,  or  by  subterraneous  warmth,  into  va- 
pour, it  finds  its  way  at  once,  and  in  a body  into  the  air,  when 
the  cavity  which  contains  it  is  overcharged.  Indeed,  it  happens 
that  the  lighter  and  more  rarefied  parts  first  escape,  and  subse- 
quently those  more  condensed. 

“ By  this  circumstance,  I account  for  the  double  vision,  and 
the  diversity  of  colour  : for  the  darkness  and  opacity  of  the  lat- 
ter, accords  very  well  with  the  idea  that  it  might  consist  of 
those  more  opaque  particles  which  had  last  escaped.  I am 
aware  that  it  may  be  said,  that  a supposition  which  admits  the 
concurrence  and  combination  of  so  many  phenomena,  which 
have  been  so  lately  observed  among  the  variations  of  nature,  is 
harsh  and  improbable.  To  this  I reply,  that  what  is  extraordi- 
nary must  ever  be  improbable,  and  if  on  this  ground  we  reject 
the  explanation,  we  must  reject  the  fact  also. 
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I might  have  connected  and  explained  these  suggestions 
with  greater  perspicuity  and  prolixity,  had  I not  been  reluctant 
to  occupy  at  all,  by  matters  of  mere  curiosity,  those  columns 
which  you  are  accustomed  to  dedicate  to  the  promotion  of  iree- 
dom  and  happiness  among  your  countrymen. 

“ A CONSTANT  READER.” 

My  readers  will  plainly  perceive,  from  the 
relation  itself,  that  the  colors  mentioned, 
though  not  such  as  to  make  a man  at  first 
sight  believe  what  he  saw  to  be  soldiers,  were 
exactly  such  as  might  be  expected  from  an  ex- 
halation of  a particular  description.  We  can 
fancy  an  exhalation  just  rising  from  the  earth 
as  nearly  as  possible  resembling  a number  of 
beasts,  and  we  can  suppose,  that,  if  it  remain- 
ed stationary,  any  person  that  saw  it  would 
imagine  it  to  be  beasts ; but  the  fact  is,  that 
the  moment  after  one  of  the  persons  in  this 
relation  had  said,  “look  Anthony,  what  a 
“ quantity  of  beasts,”  the  exhalation  changed, 
moved  upwards,  and  was  then  likened  by  the 
other  to  a bodv  of  soldiers.  The  whole  of  the 
motions  of  these  bodies  of  troops  must  have  been 
finished  in  a very  short  period.  One  of  the 
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witnesses  says  a quarter  of  an  hour,  but,  as 
the  other  declares,  it  could  not  be  so  long, 
for,  from  the  reading  of  the  relation,  exagge- 
rated as  it  must  be,  the  movements  from  first 
to  last  remind  me  of  nothing'  more  forcibly 
than  the  rapid  movements  upon  the  surface  of 
a soap  bubble.  The  reader  will  observe  the 
resemblance  between  this  case  and  that  of  Mr. 
Booty.  In  the  one,  a white  body  was  follow- 
ed by  a dark  one ; in  the  other,  a person  in 
grey  clothes  was  followed  by  a person  in  black. 
It  is  natural  that  the  black,  being  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  exhalation,  should  be  the  last  or 
lowest.  Those  who  saw  the  whole,  could  best 
explain  the  appearance  of  the  person  in  scar- 
let, but  it  is  most  probable  that  that  would  be 
some  part  of  the  sky,  a portion  of  a bright 
cloud,  or  of  some  vapour  not  connected  with 
the  exhalation.  The  want  of  connexion 
would  probably  remain  unperceived,  from  the 
astonishment  of  the  seers,  even  though  it 
should  not  have  vanished  with  the  rest  of  the 
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cavalcade.  I have  not  sufficient  acquaintance 

with  the  nature  of  vapour,  to  say  that  a piece 

might  not  be  of  a red  color  ; but,  as  it  is  most 
© 

likely  that  this  commander  would  be  obscured 

9/ 

by  the  march  of  the  body,  after  he  was  first 
visible,  though  the  object  mistaken  for  a man 
in  scarlet  did  not  move,  the  case  will  admit 
of  such  an  explanation.  It  is  surprising  that 
mankind  should  have  so  long  conceived,  in 
any  age  of  the  world,  that  these  armies,  &c. 
were  really  prognosticators  of  strange  events, 
or  that  they  were  really  supernatural  forces, 
when,  in  the  pages  of  poets,  almost  from  the 
creation  to  the  present  time,  we  have  armies 
themselves,  compared  to  torrents,  to  clouds 
descending  from  the  hills,  &c. 

Before  I conclude,  it  may  be  considered 
proper  to  make  a few  observations  upon  the 
powers  which  men  have  at  various  periods 
possessed,  which  have  been  reckoned  superna- 
tural, and  which  have  carried  with  them  the 
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appearance  of  particular  divine  interference. 
I he  most  accurate  definition  of  supernatural 


power,  is,  I think,  the  ability  to  do  something 
uncommon,  and  approaching  to  impossibility, 
without  any  adequate  natural  means  appear- 
ing in  the  performance.  Thus  we  have  tra- 
ditions of  men  wishing  themselves  from  place 
to  place,  raising  palaces  with  a thought,  and 
destroying  enemies  with  a glance.  These 
powers,  poets  have  always  attributed  to  per- 
sons real  or  ideal,  whom  they  celebrated, 
from  an  idea  that,  in  the  possession  of  such 


powers,  there  was  some  resemblance  in  ereat- 

o 

ness  to  the  character  of  the  Deity ; and,  in- 
deed, some  men  are  found  to  have  been  dei- 
iied  in  the  early  ages,  or  were  supposed  to 
have  had  connexion  with  something  divine, 
from  their  repute  in  performing  extraordinary 
things  without  apparent  means.  In  the  book 
of  Exodus,  which  contains  the  first  authenti- 


cated account,  I believe,  of  the  exercise  of  su- 
pernatural power,  we  find  the  magicians  of 
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Pharoah  performing  many  of  the  miracles 
which  Moses  brought  upon  the  Egyptians  htj 
the  command  of  God,  and  the  very  reason 
that  these  magicians  assign  for  their  belief 
that  something  which  Moses  did  proceeded 
from  the  “ finger  of  God,”  is,  that  they  could 
not  do  it ; that,  in  fact,  they  were  acquainted 
with  no  means  by  which  it  could  be  perform- 
ed. But  the  perceiving  no  means  by  which 
one  of  our  own  species  performs  certain  ac- 
tions, gives  us  no  criterion  whereby  we  may 
ascertain  whether  that  person  is  divinely  ap- 
pointed to  act  amongst  us.*  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  know  by  what  means  the  Deity  cre- 
ated the  world,  or  how  he  performs  many  of 


* If  it  should  be  argued  by  those  who  are  more  conversant 
in  holy  writ  than  myself,  that  what  the  magicians  did  was  at 
the  instigation  and  by  the  instructions  of  the  devil,  it  may  be  a 
curious  question  how  the  works  of  the  devil  and  the  Deity  can 
be  distinguished,  except  in  degree.  The  devil  went  so  far, 
and  did  exactly  what  Moses  did  under  the  authority  of  the 
Deity , but  he  was  finally  overcome  by  Moses,  who,  assisted  by 
superior  power,  brought  a greater  degree  of  evil  upon  the 
Egyptians  than  his  satanic  majesty  had  the  means  of  producing  ! 
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the  simplest  operations  in  nature.  We  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Deity  did  or  does 
every  thing  without  means,  and  we  have  no 
cause  whatever  to  imagine  that  Moses,  by  his 
superiority  in  miraculous  performances,  was 
under  the  protection  of  God,  because  we 
know  of  no  means  by  which  he  could  work 
manj  or  his  miracles,  any  farther  than  it  hap- 
pens, that,  as  the  man  who  amongst  us  does 
any  extraordinary  thing  with  the  least  possible 
difficulty,  is  considered  as  remarkably  able,  so 
it  is  imagined  that  the  Deity  must  use  no 
means  in  doing  what  lie  does,  as  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  means  required,  it  is  supposed 
there  is  the  greater  degree  of  difficulty.  The 
Deity  himself  was  the  means  by  which  the 
universe  was  created ; we  may  dispute  ad  in - 
fun  him,  and  never  come  to  any  clearer  conclu- 
sion. In  fact,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to 

% 

mingle  transactions  upon  this  earth  with  any 
tiling  of  which  we  know  nothing  but  by  con- 
jecture. All  our  thoughts  and  language  teach. 
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us  only  to  know  that  every  effect  implies  some 
cause,  and  I think  it  is  impossible  but  that  in 
effects  which  we  see  to  be  somewhat  similar, 
there  must  be  some  similarity  of  causes.  The 
magicians  managed  to  produce  frogs  as  well 
as  Moses,  and  it  is  very  laughable  indeed  that 
they  could  not  contrive  to  generate  lice;  but 
no  rational  mind  can  think  any  thing  upon 
this  subject,  but  that  Moses  must  have  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  bringing  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians some  disease,  which  the  magicians  either 
could  not  or  would  not  produce.  Blit  then 
there  is  the  thick  darkness,  the  darkness  that 
might  be  felt.  This  must  have  been  an 
eclipse.  But  indeed,  the  whole  history  of 
Moses,  and  those  who  followed  him,  is  en- 
veloped in  a darkness  that  has  been  felt  by 
Turk,  Jew,  and  Christian,  age  after  age,  in 
the  miseries  of  bloodshed  and  persecution.— 
One  of  the  most  wonderful  supernatural  pow- 
ers which  has  ever  been  exercised,  is  that  of  in~ 
cantation,  or  performing  whatever  is  wished 
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by  charm.  This  power  is  said  to  have  been 
practised,  in  all  the  common  stories  of  witches, 
generally  for  purposes  of  destruction,  and  t is, 
in  that  particular,  now  commonly  discredited. 
There  is  a means  of  cure  of  disorders,  how- 
ever, which  is  a kind  of  destruction  by 
charm,  yet  often  believed,  and  of  the  effects  of 
which  I myself  have  been  an  eye-witness.— 
When  about  nine  years  of  age,  I wrent  with  a 
friend  to  an  old  w oman,  who  was  understood 
to  destroy  warts.  The  old  woman  rubbed  my 
friend's  wrarts,  with  one  finger,  three  several 
Fridays,  muttering  something  wThilst  she  per- 
formed the  operation,  and  they  very  shortly 
disappeared.  I had  a practical  proof  of  this 
person’s  skill,  for  she,  at  the  same  time,  rub- 
bed and  muttered  over  a w art  I had,  which 
wras  destroyed  in  a week.  Whether  she  had 
a little  aquafortis,  or  some  strong  corrosive 
mixture  upon  the  point  of  her  finger,  I do  not 
know,  nor  had  I then  doubt  enough  in  super- 
natural agency  to  ask  her,  but  I remember 
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well  that  she  had  not  any  intimation  of  our 
coming.  Perhaps  her  business  was  so  great 
in  the  healing  way,  that  she  kept  herself  in 
constant  readiness.  Few  of  my  readers  will 
forget  having,  sometime  in  their  lives,  read 
something  about  Nathaniel  Greatrakes,  the 
person  who,  by  touch,  could  heal  various  cu- 
rable and  incurable  disorders.  This  person 
was  possessed  of  no  extraordinary  faculty  till 
he  went  to  Ireland  to  take  possession  of 
an  estate  that  had  been  left  him,*  and  then 
he  began  to  perform  the  most  remarkable 

* It  is  generally  said  that  Ireland  rejects  all  venomous  ani- 
mals. This  is  a fact  which  I have  had  no  means  of  investiga- 
ting 5 but,  if  it  be  so,  I have  no  doubt  but  natural  causes  may 
be  discovered  in  defiance  of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  believed  by 
many  Irishmen  that  there  is  really  a supernatural  power  that 
preserves  them  from  the  intrusion  of  venomous  reptiles  5 and  I 
have  seen  an  Irishman,  apparently  conscious  of  the  power  with 
which  he  had  been  endowed  from  his  native  land , take  a toad  or  a 
newt  in  his  hand,  on  which  it  presently  would  appear  to  labour 
under  great  pain,  and,  after  puffing  and  swelling  a short  time, 
would  drop  down  and  expire.  The  Irishman  by  whom  this  was 
done,  however,  did  not  inform  me  of  what  I always  suspected, 
that  they  had  given  the  poor  animals  a very  aukward  squeeze 
when  they  first  took  them  into  their  hands. 
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cures,  by  the  application  of  his  hand  alone.— 
There  was  a controversy  carried  on  about  his 
time,  on  the  subject  of  his  cures,  and  the  ge- 
neral sentiment  was  in  his  favor.  The  gene- 
ral opinion  will  always  be,  that  there  were  no 
mortal  or  common  means  of  performing  such 
astonishing  cures,  as  long  as  one  party  con- 
ceal all  such  means,  and  the  other  either  can- 
not find,  or  will  not  endeavour  to  discover 
them. 

Most  of  these  cures  have  been  performed 
by  the  imagination  itself.  A singular  instance 
of  this  came  before  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  A 
person  was  accused  before  him  of  using 
witchcraft  in  the  cure  of  disorders  ; on  exami- 
nation of  the  spell,  which  was  said  to  have 
performed  a number  of  very  wonderful  cures,*  « 
Sir  Matthew  discovered  it  to  be  some  latin 
sentence  which  he  had  in  a merry  humour 
given  as  a cure  for  the  ague  to  the  keeper  of 
a house  in  which  he  had  been,  when  he 
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could  not  pay  the  whole  of  the  reckoning ! 
Those  who  have  not  been  cured  by  their  ima- 
ginations alone,  have  no  doubt  had  some  ap- 
plication made  to  them  along  with  the  touch. 
I should  have  made  a distinction  between  the 
kind  of  touching  which  I first  mentioned,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Greatrakes,  as  well  as  the  Royal 
touch,  which  is  of  the  same  kind,  only  that 
the  latter,  to  be  efficacious,  requires  less  appli- 
cation ot  the  hand.  There  is  no  incantation, 
or  prayer,  or  charm  necessary  in  the  Royal 
touch,  nor  was  any  used  by  Greatrakes.— 
There  was  indeed  a form  of  prayer  appointed 
on  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  touch,  but  it  was 
not  generally  attended  to.  My  readers  will 
find  just  as  much  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
Royal  touch,  as  of  the  bad  effects  of  being 
bewitched.  But  here  I must  caution  those 
who,  recurring  in  their  practice  to  the  times 
of  bigotted  royalty,  may  wish  to  prove  the 
divine  right  to  the  throne  by  the  existence  of 
this  power,  for  unfortunately  it  was  equally 
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effective  in  the  reigns  of  the  York  as  in  those 
of  the  Lancaster  family,  and  there  are  ac-' 
counts  of  persons  having  been  cured  by  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  virtue  of  cure  by 
touching  seems  to  exist  primarily  in  the 
throne,  and  to  be  conferred  upon  the  monarch 
by  his  having  been  seated  there. 

There  are  several  powers  of  which  we  have 
read  in  ancient  history,  the  possession  of 
which  would  frequently  be  enviable  in  the 
present  state  of  society.  The  being  in  two 
places  at  once  was  a gift  of  the  Deity,  often 
enjoyed  in  ancient  times  by  the  Saints,  as  well 
as  by  prophane  magicians.  My  readers  will 
readily  guess  the  advantages  that  the  servants 
of  God  as  well  as  of  Mammon  would  have  by 
being  able  to  prove  a constant  alibi.  The 
ability  of  moving  without  a shadow  at  any 
time  was  likewise  wonderfully  useful.  This 
is  a power  which,  by  a judicious  disposal  of 
lights  round  the  person  so  as  to  counteract 
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one  another,  a man  might  always  possess,  but 
it  was  formerly  held  without  any  artificial 
means,'  and  indeed  was  the  gift  of  his  satanic 
majesty  to  his  choicest  disciples.  The  power 
of  invoking  spirits,  or  I ought  rather  to  say 
•the  power  of  bringing  spirits  by  invocations, 

Is  so  completely  discontinued,  that  I much 
fear,  for  the  discomfiture  of  superstition,  it 
will  never  again  be  revived.  Civilization  has 
tended  gradually  to  banish  the  despotism  of 
powers  which  gloomy  imaginations  and  mis- 
conceptions of  the  nature  of  divinity  had  oc- 
casioned. In  a less  enlightened  period,  the 

« 

Deity  was  considered  to  be  the  protector  of 
each  little  horde,  and  the  enemy  of  every  hu- 
man creature  beyond  their  boundaries ; they 
believed  divinity  to  be  near  them,  to  support 
them  in  their  adversities  and  to  fight  with 
them  in  their  battles,  as  if  the  Mover  of  , 
Worlds  was  the  patron  of  one  chosen  swarm 
of  pismires.  Some  of  them  supposed  that  a 
being  created  by  the  Great  Cause  himself, 
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presumed  to  raise  bis  weakness  against  Omni- 
potence, and  that  the  God  of  infinity,  perhaps 
afraid  lest  another  rebellion  might  endanger 
his  dominion,  divided  his  power  with  that 
atom,  by  whose  exertions  his  grandeur  and 
his  will  have  ever  since  been  sullied  and 
counteracted.  The  farther  we  have  advanced, 
however,  the  more  completely  have  we  be- 
come convinced  that  the  being  whose  name 
and  whose  nature  is  benevolence,  is  One,  un- 
divided and  eternal ; w hose  throne  is  the  hu- 
man heart  and  whose  temple  is  the  universe; 
whose  laws  are  never  inconsistent  or  contra- 
dictory ; who  has  never  created  objects  of 
knowledge  without  giving  the  means  for  its 
attainment ; whose  essence  is  creation  without 
beginning  and  without  end. 

O o 

For  the  present  I must  conclude.  I hope, 
in  what  I have  said,  I have  not  offended  any 
individual,  or  any  class  or  particular  sect  of 
the  community ; and  I trust  that  my  readers 
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will  find,  on  a deliberate  examination  of  the 
principles  on  which  I have  written,  that  any 
slight  contradiction  or  incongruity  with  which 
they  may  meet  in  these  essays,  is  not  a conse- 
quence necessary  to  those  principles,  but  a 
mark,  and  perhaps  an  excuseable  mark,  of 
the  feebleness  of  their  advocate.  Let  me  en- 
treat them  to  consider  any  such  inconsistent 

* 

cies  as  may  obtrude  themselves  on  their  atten- 
tion, as  no  proof  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
principles ; let  them  only  be  carefully  exa- 
mined, and  they  will  be  found  capable  of  re- 
conciliation, the  more  complete  from  their 
first  apparent  opposition  to  each  other;  like 
drops  of  quicksilver,  though  they  may  for  a 
time  resist  each  other,  they  will  finally 
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Page  14.  line  15.  for  have  read  has 
ib.  — 1 8.  read  on  the  side 

38.  — 17  .for  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  read  Dukes  of  Argyle 
40.  — 22.  after  evidence  read  as  to  its  difficulty 
46,  — 4.  for  perused  read  penned 

60.  — 25.  for  influence  read  inference 
63.  — 1 .for  The  read  Their 

127.  — 11  .for  conducive  of  read  conducive  to 
136.  — . 12 . for  accordingly  read  according 
178.  —11.  after  object  read  so  that  invention  follows 
224.  — 11.  for  loose  read  lose 

228.  — 6.  and  else  where  for  Mr.  Prichard  read  Dr.  Prichard 

273.  — ■ 2.  after  modify  read  it 

285.  — 6.  for  lay  read  lie 

293.  — ] 3.  for  Wharton  read  Warton 

30 3.  — 17 .for  playfellows  read  schoolfellows 

305.  — 4.  for  Giaseppina  read  Gioseppino 

307.  — 17 .for  Lauaerius  read  Lanaerius 

326.  — 1 6.  in  “ let  not  your  enemies,”  dele  not 

- — — — —27.  for  genuises  read  geniuses 

330.  — 7.  and  30.  for  act  read  art 

333.  — 29.  for  tirauna  read  Tiranna 

366.  — ■ 16.  for  are  from  nature  read  is,  See. 

. - 18.  and  19.  for  shortly  come  to  read  find  above 

— — 25.  for  effluvia  read  effluvium 

375.  — 13.  dele  znA 

390.  — 12.  after  afterwards  read  or  at  the  precise  period 

— 15.  and  1 6,  for  de  Natural  Deorum  read  de  Divinatione 

423.  — 4.  for  though  read  and 

426.  — 10.  for  Kirchen  read  Kircher 
452.  — 10.  for  allusion  read  illusion 
489.  — 20.  for  bye  read  by 

fft  I must  beg  pardon  of  my  readers  for  the  peculiar  sense  in  which  some 
words  have  been  used  in  these  essays,  such  as  incomparable , ephemeral , &c. 
Such  apparent  improprieties  are  sometimes  rendered  necessary  to  avoid  cir- 
cuitous expressions. 
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